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THOU FOOL 



PROLOGUE 

Through the darkness a spring gale blew bitterly 
over the miles of high moorland of Upper Lanarkshire, 
striking in its course the little straggling village of Kil- 
bran. Doors and windows shuddered and shivered, and 
sensitive folk sought to stop draughts with mats and 
sack-cloth and with long sausage-shaped bags of scarlet 
cotton stuffed with sawdust. Old people who had weath- 
ered the frosts and snows of an unusually severe winter 
felt cold for the last time in the season of daffodils. But 
the majority of the dwellers in that bleak place rubbed 
its hard hands, swung its sturdy arms, stamped its heavily 
shod feet, and assured itself that a chill spring foretold 
a hot summer. They were hopeful in a hard fashion. 
Real pessimism is a rare thing. The true pessimist is 
the suicide. 

In the black, harsh night none of the inhabitants of 
Kilbran were abroad. Many were abed, although the 
hour was but nine, and few streaks of light came through 
the shuddering windows of the cottages. It was cheaper 
to use blankets than coal and oil. The reader is invited, 
however, to trace one of the few streaks to its source. 

The atmosphere of the small, low-roofed room was 
close rather than cosy. There had been a fire in the 
grate, as a dull spot of red amid the grey ashes indicated. 
The fire had been allowed to starve because the chimney 
smoked badly under a northeast wind and because fuel 
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cost money ; the second reason being the more important 
A lamp affording a strong light but smelling slightly 
was set in the centre of an oblong table which could be 
made square by raising its folded sides. The lamp gave 
some cheer to surroundings which by day were dreary. 

At the end of the table near the grate a woman sat 
sewing ; opposite to her a boy bent over an exercise book, 
into which he was copying very carefully figures from 
a slate. The twain were mother and son, and they 
worked steadily, silently, as though much depended on 
their labours. They had been working so for some three 
hours. 

To look at the woman then you would have guessed 
her age to be something over forty. As a matter of fact, 
it was thirty-five. There was no grey in her black hair, 
but her face had a faded look and was lined about the 
forehead, partly perhaps through over-much needlework. 
She had been pretty once in spite of a mouth unusually 
hard for a woman. Her eyes were dark brown, and, 
though wearied, held a certain soft brightness ; her nose 
was finely shaped, her chin strong but not heavy, her 
teeth behind somewhat pale lips were perfect, and her 
brow was beautifully shaped. But she was too thin, too 
colourless, and she had forgotten how to straighten her 
back when she rose from her sewing. 

The boy's age was twelve, but he might have passed 
for a couple of years older. He had his mother's eyea 
and mouth, but the former were colder than hers. He, 
too, was very thin, yet it was a healthy leanness, a wiri- 
ness betokening endurance. There was an air of cleanli- 
ness about him, noticeable first in the broad white collar 
on his rough homespun jacket, then in his hands and face 
and large strong teeth. His colour did not suggest a 
country existence, albeit his delicacy was only skin deep. 
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He was the sort of boy who grows into a capable man 
without much physical exercise and without any physic 
at all. He wrinkled his rather high forehead as he began 
a fresh page in the exercise book, and his mother, chanc- 
ing to lift her tired eyes from the seam, noticed the action. 

"Can't you manage it, Robert?" she asked, with a 
curious note of kindly impatience in her voice. 

"Ay; I've managed it," he answered, without look- 
ing up. " I've got the correct answer, but I'm thinkin' 
I could ha' worked it oot a quicker way," He frowned 
at the sum on the slate. 

" You will know how to take the quicker way the next 
time," she said. "And, Robert, you must try to speak 
correctly as well as figure correctly." She spoke with 
careful deliberation. 

" I forgot. I'll try and remember." 

He bent over his work again, and after rubbing her 
eyes she returned to hers. For years she had been re- 
fining her mode of speech for her son's sake, but she 
knew it was difficult for him to get away from the vil- 
lage idioms and accent. 

Half an hour later he looked up. 

" I've done it the quick way, mother." 

She nodded, and finished a line of stitches. 

" I wpnder if the master kens — knows — ^there's a quick 
way," he went on. " But I'll no' ask him. He might tell 
the other boys." 

She nodded again, and laid down the seam. 

"Tell as little as you can, Robert," she said slowly, 
" if you want to get on in the world." 

" I'll get on in the world right enough," he said con- 
fidently. " Wait, and ye'U see." 

" That's all I want to see. . . . Well, you had better 
put away your books. It's getting late." 
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"It's Saturday nicht — I mean night," 

" Yes ; but you have done enough, Robert. You have 
found a quick way to do a thing that used to need a long 
way. But you must have your sleep if you're going to 
get on in the world. Work and sleep are the two great 
things — honest work and sound sleep. . . . Bring me 
the Bible, Robert." 

The boy rose, put his slate and school-books method- 
ically on a hanging shelf, from which he presently took 
a large Bible. He laid the much-handled volume before 
his mother and resumed his seat. 

A number of slips of paper protruded from the top- 
edges of the pages, and she opened the Book of Proverbs 
at the first of them. For more than a year the Saturday 
night reading had consisted of a number of texts, de- 
tached in one sense but connected in another. Mother 
and son could have repeated them word for word, but 
to the former the reading from the printed pages seemed 
necessary. 

She wiped her eyes and began to read: 

" Go to the ant, thou sluggard : consider her ways and 
be wise." 

" He becometh poor that dealeth with a slack hand : 
but the hand of the diligent maketh rich." 

"A false balance is abomination to the Lord: but a 
just weight is his delight." 

" He that is surety for a stranger shall smart for it : 
and he that hateth suretyship is sure." 

" A prudent man concealeth knowledge : but the heart 
of fools proclaimeth foolishness." 

"The hand of the diligent shall bear rule: but the 
slothful shall be under tribute." 

" Wealth gotten by vanity shall be diminished : but he 
that gathereth by labour shall increase." 
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" In all labour there is profit: but the talk of the lips 
tendeth only to penury." 

" Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging : and who- 
soever is deceived thereby is not wise." 

"Seest thou a man diligent in his business? he shall 
stand before kings ; he shall not stand before mean men." 

" He that hath no rule over his own spirit is like a 
city that is broken down, and without walls." 

She closed the book with a sigh, and took up her sew- 
ing once more. The boy rose, yawning, and put the 
Bible back on the shelf. He was feeling tired. All day 
he had been doing odd jobs for a neighbouring farmer, 
for which he had been paid the sum of twopence. But 
he found a rare satisfaction in earning money. 

He went over to his mother, who kissed him, saying: 
" If you do as Solomon says, you will get on in the 
world. . . . And remember to say your prayers, and 
don't forget to brush your teeth." The double admoni- 
tion had become a formula. 

" ni get on," he said. " Wait, and see, mother ! " He 
moved towards the door to seek the loft where he slept. 
At the door he halted. 

" When are ye goin' to tell me aboot my father? " he 
asked abruptly. 

The woman did not look up from her seam, nor did 
she pause in her sewing. 

" Some day — some day soon, maybe. But not now. 
Go and sleep, boy." 

He hesitated a moment, then opened the door and went 
out. Ten minutes later he was asleep. 

His mother went on sewing. She was sad and weary 
and sick of all save her motherhood, but she believed that 
her son, her only child, would get on in the world. For 
what else mattered? 



CHAPTER I 

WITHIN the solitary shop that supplied the simple 
wants of the village, business was over for the 
day. The two lamps in the window had been extin- 
guished, but a shaded lamp suspended from the roof cast 
a bright light on the counter and on the two men who 
sat on either side of it. The outer doors of the shop 
were closed but not locked. 

For the moment there was a silence between the two 
men. The elderly man behind the counter was looking 
across at the other, little more than a youth, with an 
expression of kindly curiosity. The other was returning 
the gaze honestly, if a little defiantly. It was a moment 
for an artist ; and the title of the picture was in the eyes 
of the twain—" Past and Future." 

And yet Duncan Glen was not in his old age, as age 
is reckoned outside of those modern cities where for the 
great majority there is no prime of life, no sunny after- 
noon; only a blazing morning and a chilly eve. His 
years were sixty and three, but he carried them bravely ; 
his thick hair and bushy beard were changing from grey 
to white, but the latter failed to conceal a mouth willing 
to laugh on small provocation and ready with sympa- 
thy, commonplace and perhaps a little platitudinous, but 
genuine and warm. It was his eyes that gave one 
the impression of age. Deep-sunken they were, and of 
a grey that seemed to have faded from its original 
shade; melancholy eyes, yet capable of twinkling more 
frequently and more readily than a stranger might guess; 
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the eyes of a man who had seen much sorrow without 
losing sight of whatever joy remained. Duncan Glen, 
general merchant in the village of Kilbran, was the hus- 
band of an invalid wife and the father of three dead 
sons, two lost at sea, the third on the battlefield. He 
was also the grandfather of an orphaned girl. 

The countenance of the younger man bore the stare 
of the lamp fairly well. If a strongly developed chin 
and a firm mouth are indications of moral strength— 
and every other day a new writer assures us that they 
are — ^then Robert Barker's face was not lacking in that 
respect. His eyes, too, though brown, were exceedingly 
alert and singularly clear and bright — ^bright, perhaps to 
coldness and hardness ; and his nose, while a trifie small, 
was straight and cleanly shaped. He wore a neat black 
moustache which did not quite conceal his thin upper 
lip and his large white teeth. His forehead was high 
and of moderate breadth, his black hair sleek and thick. 
He was of good stature, fully five feet ten inches. His 
complexion was healthy, and nine people out of ten would 
have described him as a good-looking young fellow ; the 
tenth might have objected to him as too dandified for 
his humble position. Yet Robert Barker was no 
mere dandy. He loved his white linen and his tooth- 
brush, and perhaps he did " put something " on his hair ; 
but he was no coxcomb and lady-killer, even on Sun- 
days, and on weekdays he was simply Business personi- 
fied. If he had no close friends among the Kilbran 
folk, he had no enemies. The old people regarded him 
as a young fellow who deserved to get on ; the maidens 
thought him too quiet; the few young men who found 
work in the neighbourhood knew no more about him 
than they had known when they and he went to school 
together, and showed as little interest in his affairs as 
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he showed in theirs — ^which was very little indeed. He 
neither drank nor smoked, and his sole recreation con- 
sisted in long walks on Sundays. Everyone in Kilbran 
addressed him as " Robert " ; no one had ever called him 
" Bob." And in that fact is some significance. 

" I confess I'm surprised, Robert," said the elderly 
man, for the second time, " but I micht ha'e ken ye wudna 
want to bide a' yer days in Kilbran." 

"There's nothing wrong with Kilbran," Barker re- 
turned, "but I suppose it is my duty to better myself 
in any way I can." 

" That's true," said the old man, " an' I wudna staun' 
in yer road if ye think ye can better yersel' wi' makin' 
a change. But ye're young yet, no' but what ye're capa- 
ble." He paused for a moment and continued kindly: 
" If ony grocer was speirin' at me for a reference for 
Robert Barker, I wud be pleased to tell him that I've had 
better service frae the same, man an' boy, nor ever I've 
had in forty year." 

"Thank you " 

"An' I've nae doot the customers wud say the same 
thing. I can honestly say that I've never had a single 
reason to regret takin' ye on, Robert, though when I did 
it, it was entirely to please yer puir mither — rest her ! " 

" I'm glad you are satisfied, Mr. Glen ; and of course 
I am very much indebted to you for all you have done 
for me in the past. But I suppose it is natural to want 
to be independent." 

The old man looked up quickly. 

" Independent ! But ye'll no' be ony mair independent 
in a toon seetuation nor ye've been here, in Kilbran ! " 

" But I'm not seeking another situation," said Barker 
quietly. He moved his chair, as though the light were 
irritating his eyes. 
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The other stared for half a minute. " Ye're no' seekin' 
anither seetuation?" he muttered in a puzzled way. 

" I'm going to start on my own account, Mr. Glen," 
said Barker, as quietly as before. 

His employer sat bolt upright. " On yer ain account ! " 
he shouted. "Guidsake, laddie! are ye serious?" 

" I have been considering it for some time, Mr. Glen." 

**But — ^but ye're ower young," said the old man 
feebly. " What wey did ye no' consult me, Robert. It's 
nae easy job to stert a business nooadays— especially in 
this tred. The competeetion's awfu', an' it's no' merely 
fair competeetion ye've got to face. The grocer wi' a 
single shop has a puir chance ag^n the co-operative so- 
cieties an' the big companies wi' their scores o' shops. I 
tell ye, it's bad enough for an auld-established business 
to mak' ends meet. Look at ma guid-brither in Glesca, 
puir man! Efter thirty year, workin' early an' late, he 
had to gi'e up — ruined. An' I could tell ye o' ithers I 
ken aboot." He regarded Barker earnestly. "Robert, 
I'm the last man to seek to prevent ye gettin' on in the 
warld, but ma advice to ye noo is to bide a wee — ^bide a 
wee. Unless," he added, a thought striking him, " unless 
ye're gaun into an established business as a pairtner. 
Eh?" 

" No ; I'm going to start a new business, Mr. Glen." 

" But that'll need a heap o' capital. An* I'm vexed 
to ha'e to say that I canna help ye in that wey. If I had 
the money, I wud trust ye readily, Robert, but I — I gaed 
surety for ma guid-brither, an' I'm fair cleaned oot for 
the time bein', at ony rate." 

" It's very kind of you to think of such a thing," said 
Barker, "but -" 

" But ye've nac capital," the old man interrupted gen- 
tly. "Ye canna ha'e capital near suffeecient for the 
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purpose. I canna help kennin' yer aflfairs, laddie," he 
went on. " I canna help kennin' that yer mither left 
ye naethin', nor can I help kennin' what I've peyed ye 
since ye first entered the shop. I've nae doot ye've 
saved a pickle siller; but supposin' ye had saved a' ye 
ever earned, it wudna be sufFeecient to carry on a busi- 
ness worth ha'ein'. Ha'e ye ony notion what wud be 
required to begin wi'? I doot — I doot ye've been rash, 
Robert." 

The young man smiled. " I have seven hundred 
pounds in the bank," he said calmly. 

Glen rose from his seat, knocking over the stool. 

" Seven hunner pound ! " he cried, and was silent. 
He could not understand. 

" I have discovered about my father," s^iid Barker, 
after a brief pause. 

The trouble on the old man's face gave place to de- 
light. He threw out his big hand to grasp his assistant's. 

" The Lord be praised for that ! " he exclaimed. " What 
wey did ye no' tell me afore, laddie? Hoo did ye man- 
age it?" 

" Some papers of my mother's gave me a hint ; but it 
would be a long story. He was a bad man, Mr. Glen." 

Glen sighed. " It was a bad man that deserted yer 
puir mither," he said softly. " But I was hopin' ye might 
ha'e discovered a better man. We a' thocht he was deid 
langsyne." 

" He died in Edinburgh a fortnight ago." 

" A fortnight ... in Edinburgh ? " 

" Yes ; after a short illness — some sort of fever that he 
got abroad. He had just come home." 

" But — ^but, Robert, you've no' been in Edinburgh for 
mony a month. But maybe ye didna ken he was hamft" 
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"Oh, yes, I knew he was home. I've had a lawyer 
keeping an eye on him abroad and at home for the last 
year." 

The old man drew back. 

"Are ye tellin' me that ye kent the man was deein', 
an' yet ye never gaed near him — ^no' even to see him 
buried dacent-like ? " 

" He was a bad man to my mother," said the young 
man coldly. " And to me," he added. 

Duncan Glen shook his head sadly. 

" I was hopin' ye was gaun to tell me ye had made 
it up wi' yer fayther. Yer mither used to blame hersel' 
as weel as him. There was some misunderstandin' just 
efter they got mairrit. He was jealous o' somebody, I 
believe. But I dinna ken the richts an' wrangs o' the 
case. There was certainly nae excuse for him leavin' 
yer mither to work for her vera meat, as he did. But 
a* the same, Robert, ye sud ha'e gi'ed yer fayther a 
chance to mak' amends to yersel', though it was ower 
late to mak' amends to yer mither. Are yer quite shair 
he never repentit?" 

" I didn't ask him. But he was insured for six hundred 
pounds. I shall get the money shortly." 

Glen pushed the shaggy hair back from his brow; he 
leant against the bench behind him, and sighed. 

" Ye micht ha'e gi'ed the man a chance before he dee'd. 
Ye sud ha'e remembered that he didna ken o' yer ex- 
istence. I'm thinkin' ye've mistook revenge for justice, 
Robert Barker." 

" He was a bad man." 

" Was, laddie, — was! Hoo can ye tell what he was a{ 
the lastf I tell ye, ye didna gi'e him a chance. He's been 
punished plenty, I'm thinkin' ; an' if he hadna, it was no' 
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for his son to punish him. Ye'U get nae blessin' by the 
money." 

" It was a good thing for him I was aware of the in- 
surance," said Barker. 

A stride brought the old man against the counter, his 
faded eyes ablaze, his clenched hand above his head. 

" Damnation ! " he roared, smiting the counter so that 
tins and glasses rattled and jingled. " Is it Robert Bar- 
ker that speaks thus o' his faytfier?" 

The young man paled. Never before had he seen his 
employer so roused. But he held his ground and said 
steadily enough: 

" I didn't intend to discuss the thing so far with you, 
Mr. Glen. I suppose you think I'm very hard " 

" Hard ! " Glen controlled himself. " I've come across 
some hard men in ma time, but never a man that spoke 
o' treatin' his fayther as you, Robert Barker, ha'e done 
this nicht. I canna believe it o' ye," he went on, his 
voice softening. " I never thocht ye was saft-hertit, boy 
or man, but I aye thocht ye was fair-mindit. Come, 
Robert ! say ye're vexed ye treatit the man as ye've said. 
Say ye're vexed ye didna gi'e him a chance to show he 
was sorry. • . . Ah, laddie, this vera nicht there's mony 
a fayther forgi'ein' his son — ^mony an' mony a fayther. Is 
there no' a son that'll forgi'e his puir, deid fayther? 
. . . Eh, Robert?" 

" I'm sorry I can't do as you suggest, Mr. Glen," Bar- 
ker said steadily, adding, "A man must look out foe 
himself." 

Glen was silent. 

" I was going to tell you," resumed Barker, speaking 
quickly, "that I have decided to start business in " 

"Was that yer last word aboot yer fayther?" asked 
the other, in a heavy voice. 
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"Yes." 

" Then ye need say nae mair:" 

The old man turned about and stooped over his safe. 

Barker watched the bowed figure, wondering. He 
heard the clank of a drawer being opened; then a soft 
rustling. 

Duncan Glen slowly straightened himself and faced 
his assistant. He spoke in a low voice, but clearly and 
firmly. 

"Robert Barker, ye gi'ed me a month's notice, but 
it will suit me better to gi'e you a meenute's notice an' 
a month's wages." He laid five shabby pound notes on 
the counter. " Tak' yer money an' gang ! Never enter 
ma door again." Leaving the counter he walked slowly 
into the shadows at the back of the shop. 

Barker had not expected this. His face flamed. 

" Mr. Glen ! " he exclaimed. 

There was no response. 

" Mr. Glen, I demand an explanation." 

A board creaked under a heavy tread. 

"And I have something to say to you." Barker's 
voice rose in spite of himself. 

Another board creaked ; then another, and yet another. 
The grocer was ascending the stair leading to his dwell- 
ing. 

Barker lost the last of his self-command. " You had 
better wait to hear what I have to say, Mr. Glen. It will 
interest you," he shouted, as the creakings continued. 
"I have decided to start business on my own account 
in " 

The sound of a door being opened — 

— " Kilbran! " yelled Barker. 

The sound of a door being closed. 

Had the old man heard? Barker could not be sure. 
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After all, it did not matter. The news would be through 
Kilbran by noon next day. 

Barker cooled rapidly. He had made a mistake in 
losing his temper, he admitted, but that would make no 
difference in the long run. And his immediate dismissal, 
though galling for the time being, would allow him to 
proceed with his plans sooner than he had hoped. 

He picked up the notes and placed them securely in 
his pocket. He glanced around the shadowy, silent shop, 
wherein he had earned his living for the past eight years. 
He remembered that there was an old jacket of his, also 
a couple of aprons and a comb, at the back. So he se- 
cured them. 

Returning to the counter, he waited for some minutes. 
A faint smile came to his lips at the sight of the open 
safe. The old man had evidently never doubted his as- 
sistant's honesty. 

A clock on the floor above struck nine. There was 
no other sound. 

Robert Barker, holding his head high, passed from 
under the roof of the man who had saved him as a boy 
from the poorhouse. 

Five minutes later Duncan Glen sat under the lamp, 
a legal-looking document before him — a deed of co- 
partnership between himself and his late assistant, giving 
the latter a fourth share in the business. It was to have 
been signed at the New Year. 

" An' I thocht he wud be like a son to me some day," 
he muttered very bitterly. " But the wife was richt. She 
aye said he hadna the hert to be a son to ony man." 

And he tore the deed into fragments. 



CHAPTER II 

KILBRAN, at this time, was not mentioned on any 
railway company's time-table. For forty years, day 
and night, trains had rattled past it, for it was situated on 
a main-line; but the nearest station was at Darbridge, a 
larger village, five miles distant, towards Glasgow. The 
unimportance of Kilbran to the general public being thus 
established, it may be added that the district was visited 
at the proper season by sundry eager anglers with per- 
mits to catch what they could in a stream which was 
as strictly preserved as it was sparsely populated. They 
were the only strangers who sojourned, and they were 
accommodated in different cottages, for there was no 
inn. It is true that on one occasion a cyclist had stopped 
in Kilbran, but this was due entirely to accident — ^to be 
precise, a collision with a duck. And the cyclist soon 
departed, neither blessed nor blessing. 

Without direct sunlight Kilbran wore a bleak look. 
Several hundred feet above sea-level, it was situated in 
a hollow walled round by hills of unimposing height and 
of monotonous formation. Their green lacked richness, 
and a solitary plantation of pines had been decimated by 
winter gales, and stood like the brave remnant of a 
routed army awaiting one more charge of the enemy. 
Many sheep grazed on the hillside ; small herds of cattle 
browsed on the lower slopes. Not fifty acres had known 
the plough. 

The village itself seemed to have been built by per- 
sons of independent and unsocial spirit, who desired to 
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call their very gables their own. The cottages, with few 
exceptions, were dotted singly along either side of the 
road, at various distances from it, and with so much 
space between them that the village street, if it might 
so be called, extended over half a mile. Whitewash did 
much to lighten the scene, ivy tempered some of the bare- 
ness, and here and there a little garden lent a note of 
exuberant gaiety in the summer and subdued hope in the 
winter. Here and there, too, grew a tree — sl mountain 
ash in three cases out of four; and an occasional strip 
of hedge relieved the endless dry walls of dark grey 
jagged stones. 

The older male inhabitants found employment in the 
quarries in the neighbourhood, or on the adjoining estate 
of Lord Lenzie. The younger men, as a rule, sought a 
living in towns and cities, as did many of the young 
women. Wherefore the population of Kilbran was much 
the same as it had been fifty years earlier. 

It is probable that the good folk of Kilbran had as 
sincere an affection for their home as could be borne by 
natives of the most highly favoured spot on earth, and 
that they would have resented any adverse criticism upon 
it and its surroundings. But the most loyal among them 
would scarcely have recommended it as a place wherein a 
young man might safely set up a business in the grocery 
or any other line. Duncan Glen was there, they would 
have said, and there was no room for another. To be 
sure, others had tried their luck, but no good had come 
of it, and an empty shop, dirty and neglected, was the 
melancholy memorial of misdirected efforts. Kilbran 
was not growing, nor likely to grow; and there were 
rumours that the quarry was ceasing to pay. Only a 
fool would open the shop again. 

Robert Barker was not a fool, in the commercial sense. 
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at any rate. Yet he was going to reopen the shop with 
the dismal history. 

He walked swiftly through the village towards the 
spinster's cottage where he lodged. The night was dark, 
with a drizzling rain, and few lights shone from the 
scattered dwellings on either side of the road; but the 
way was that which the young man had trodden six times 
a day for eight years, and he went forward steadily, 
busied with his thoughts. 

He reached the door of the cottage, and as he entered 
his landlady came running out of the kitchen. In her 
hand she held an orange-coloured envelope. 

" It cam' jist efter eicht o'clock, an' I took it in, for 
I was expectin' ye every meenute." She spoke in a 
high, excited voice. 

Barker took the envelope from her — ^the paper was 
quite warm — closed the front door behind him, and 
stepped into his room. A lamp burned on the oblong 
table, at one end of which was a black tray containing 
bread, cheese, and a mug of milk. 

He picked up the knife and slit the envelope neatly. 

Quivering, the little wizened woman waited in the door- 
way. Never before had a telegram crossed her thresh- 
old. Of late her lodger had been receiving an extraor- 
dinary number of letters, but a telegram ! 

" I — I hope it's no' bad news," she gasped, unable to 
restrain herself. ^ 

The young man's thin lips tightened as he read the 
message. Then he folded it methodically and laid it on 
the table, where the woman's eyes devoured it. 

"A matter of business, Miss McWhinnie," he said 
quietly, turning over the envelope. " I see the porterage 
has been prepaid. The boy from Darbridge didn't ask 
you for any money, did he?" 
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She shook her head, her eyes still on the pinkish paper. 

" I have to get the seven-thirty train at Darbridge to- 
morrow morning," he continued. " Please waken me at 
a quarter-past five." 

*' A — quarter-past " 

"A quarter-past five. You can manage that, I sup- 
pose. And I may as well tell you now that I have left 
the shop for good." 

Miss McWhinnie put forth a trembling hand and 
grabbed the door-post. 

"Oh, Robert!" she cried feebly. 

What had come over her lodger? Two months ago 
he had stopped having his meals in the kitchen and had 
offered her a shilling a week extra to let him have them 
in his room. . . . And then the letters. . . . And 
now, the telegram and the announcement of his having 
left his old employer. Was he going to leave herf 

" I am starting business, shortly, on my own ac- 
count," he went on, removing his damp jacket and cap, 
fitting the former over the back of a chair. "I have 
taken the empty shop." 

"In— inKilbran?" 

" In Kilbran, Miss McWhinnie." He could not pre- 
vent a smile at her grotesque expression of shocked 
amazement. 

"Are ye daft, laddie?" she exclaimed. 

" I hope not. But we'll see. You are the first person 
I've told," he said pleasantly. 

"Is't a secret?" 

" Not now." 

She was going to speak, but he checked her firmly. 

" I've a lot to do to-night, and you had better get to 
your bed, unless you want me to sleep in to-morrow." 

She lingered for a moment, then turned away, slowly. 
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unwillingly. There was no fear of the lodger sleeping 
in, for he had told his landlady just enough to keep her 
awake till morning. 

Miss McWhinnie had left the door unfastened behind 
her, and after Barker had remedied her omission he 
drew a chair to the table and took his supper. He ate 
heartily, as he always did, and seemed unconscious of 
the cold that caused his breath to vaporise. 

The room he occupied was, in several respects at least, 
similar to the "best" room to be seen in thousands of 
country cottages containing but two apartments on the 
ground floor, and, perhaps, other two under the rafters. 
There was a bed in the wall, covered with a patchwork 
counterpane ; there was a high, massive chest of drawers 
behind the door, and between the door and the window 
a horse-hair sofa with huge cheeks and a round bolster 
against one of them. A horse-hair easy chair stood on 
one side of the black fireplace and mantelpiece, in front 
of which lay a rug made from rags of many colours. 
The table, with its flaps folded, was placed as nearly as 
possible in the centre of the room; one chair was set 
in the window, another attempted to balance the easy 
chair across the hearth, and the third, which the lodger 
was now using, had its proper place against the wall, 
close to the door. An engraving of the Prince Consort, 
spotted, a German oleograph representing children of 
octogenarian visages feeding meek-looking swans, an- 
other engraving of Joseph and his brethren, a sampler, 
and a Scripture text — these decorated the darkly papered 
walls. A small and faded photograph, in a fretwork 
frame, with a comer of the glass broken away, hung 
at one side of the mantelpiece. This, however, was not 
the landlady's property. It belonged to the lodger, and 
represented his dead mother. On the other side of the 
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mantelpiece was an insurance company's calendar for 
the current year. 

But the room differed from others of its kind in that 
both mantelpiece and table were bare of ornamentation. 
About a year ago the young man had well-nigh stunned 
Miss McWhinnie by commanding her to remove with- 
out delay her pale blue large ornaments, her middle-sized 
pink ones, her small white and gold ones, her shell box 
with the mirror on top, her china candlestick with the 
sharp-edged flowers twining round it, her sea-urchin, 
and even her glass of wax fruits, along with the green 
woolly mat and the family Bible in two volumes. 

Sorely wounded and deeply insulted. Miss McWhinnie 
had borne away her treasures, and made a little shrine 
for them in the kitchen press, apologising with tears to 
each article for setting it in such unworthy surround- 
ings. She could not afford to cross her lodger, and 
when a day later he removed " The Stag at Bay " from 
above the mantelpiece in order to make room for a 
hanging bookshelf, she took the picture without remark 
and tenderly laid it under her bed, thanking Providence 
that it was not " Joseph and His Brethren " that had 
suffered the insult, and praying inwardly that her neigh- 
bours might never know how she had permitted her best- 
room to be desecrated. 

It is a daily saying that a man is known by the 
company he keeps. Company failing, it may be worth 
the while of those sufficiently interested to examine the 
books he possesses. Robert Barker's library was of ex- 
tremely modest dimensions and of no second-hand value. 
It contained no classics, travels, poetry, nor fiction. His- 
tory was represented by Green's " Shorter History of the 
English People" and a schoolboy's "History of Scot- 
land." Next to these stood a " Manual of Political 
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Economy," three stout volumes of " The Home Educa- 
tor," a Euclid, an Algebra, an Arithmetic (carefully re- 
backed with linen and glue), a School Geography, a dic- 
tionary of fair proportions, a French tutor and lexicon, 
an English grammar and an old volume of Macaulay's 
essays. Among the remaining volumes were to be found 
a Treatise on Bookkeeping, a Ready Reckoner, a recent 
volume entitled " Britain's Sources of Food Supply/' 
"The Grocer's Handbook," a Gazetteer of Scotland, a 
Letter Writer, and an " Etiquette for Gentlemen." There 
was also a " Guide to London." Barker had twice spent 
a week in the metropolis, travelling by excursion train, 
and discovering, as by instinct, the best return for the 
least possible expenditure in the matter of food and 
lodging. Some men are made like that. Economy does 
not drive them harshly; it draws them instinctively. 

Having finished his supper. Barker lifted his chair to 
the other end of the table and set out writing materials ; 
also several notebooks and letters folded and docketed, 
brought from a metal box which he drew from beneath 
the sofa and opened by manipulating a lettered padlock. 
The notebooks bore labels with such titles as " Estimate," 
" Goods List," " Comparisons of Prices," and so on. It 
is a convenient method to put everything on paper, unless 
one anticipates sudden death or bankruptcy. And this 
young man expected neither. 

He seated himself and picked up the telegram. He 
unfolded and regarded it thoughtfully. It was from the 
Edinburgh lawyer, and was brief: 

"Insurance payable to-morrow. Expect you early. — 
Brand." 

Presently he refolded it, but to the same breadth as 
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the docketed letters, wrote on the back in a neat hand, 
"Legal — Henry Barker," and the date, dried the ink, 
and laid it aside. 

He settled himself to write a letter to Lord Lenzie. 
He had already written to the land-owner on several 
occasions, and familiarity, while not breeding contempt 
in this case, rendered unnecessary the assistance of the 
" Letter Writer " on the bookshelf. He wrote in stilted 
phrases, yet not altogether in a servile spirit. This was 
the epistle: 

"The kind interest which your Lordship has shown 
in my affairs, coupled with my promise made to your 
Lordship on the 5th ultimo, provide my excuse for ad- 
dressing your Lordship at this time. You desired me 
to inform your Lordship as to the progress of my 
affairs, and I now beg to acquaint you of the following 
items, viz. — ^that I have left Mr. Duncan Glen's employ- 
ment, and that I have taken a seven years' lease of the 
shop in the property belonging to Mr. William Waddell. 
Thanks to the favour of your Lordship in refraining 
from making public certain facts which you entrusted to 
myself some little time ago, I have been enabled to secure 
the lease of the said shop at a practically nominal rent 
I hope to commence business therein early in the New 
Year, by which time, as I understood from your Lord- 
ship's remarks, the work on the new station, the golf 
course, and the railway company's hotel will be started. 
I can never be sufficiently grateful to your Lordship for 
your extraordinary kindness in giving such a great chance 
to me, a young man with a sincere desire to succeed in 
life. You have made what would have otherwise been 
a most difficult task a comparatively simple one. With- 
out your Lordship's condescension to me when on the 
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moors that Sunday, nearly a year ago, and without the 
conversations of my subsequent fortunate meetings with 
your Lordship in the same place, I should not now be 
embarking on my undertaking with such hope and confi- 
dence. With respectful wishes for your Lordship's wel- 
fare and happiness, I remain 

" Your Lordship's obliged and obedient servant, 

" Robert Barker." 
" P. S. I shall of course say no word of your Lord- 
ship's arrangements with the Railway Company. It may 
interest your Lordship to hear that, when in Darbridge 
last week, I overheard a gentleman observe that the moor 
above Kilbran would make the finest inland golf course 
in Scotland, and that it was a pity no such scheme had 
been carried out! R. B." 

Doubtless the letter was destined to give the recipient 
a moment or two of pleasant satisfaction. Lord Lenzie 
was an amiable and affable old gentleman, given to chat- 
ting with the people on his land. He had been struck by 
the keenness and straightforward eagerness of the young 
man whom he had encountered on the moors — so dif- 
ferent from the other young men of the locality, he re- 
flected. Such a youth deserved encouragement. Lord 
Lenzie had determined to feu a portion of his land about 
Kilbran. The Railway Company had urgently desired 
him to do so, and was prepared to boom Kilbran as a 
golfing and health resort And, " Dear me ! " said the 
amiable old gentleman to himself, as he saw Barker ap- 
proaching, the Sunday before the matter with the com- 
pany was finally settled, — " Dear me ! What an oppor- 
tunity for an intelligent, energetic young fellow! I've 
a very good mind to give him a hint." Which, as we 
have seen, his Lordship had duly done. 
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In his letter, it may be noted, the young fellow re- 
ferred to " such a great chance." But let it pass. Older 
men have written " chance " for " advantage over others." 
Barker was not really grateful to Lord Lenzie. He had 
no warm, boyish dreams of being able, some day, and 
in some as yet unrealised fashion, to do a good turn to 
the old gentleman. Barker was simply aware that he 
had impressed his Lordship, and that his Lordship had 
given a hint worth much but costing nothing. The 
road to Success is a hard road, and the traveller who 
deviates from its midst to consider the flowers of Sen- 
timent by the wayside is but adding to the miles of his 
journey. Robert Barker's heart in those days was merely 
a pump. 



CHAPTER III 

BARKER'S interview with his lawyer was brief. Mr. 
Brand, an elderly man with but an indifferent prac- 
tice, was shocked at the young man's lack of feeling. 
He had sons of his own. 

"If there is anything more to communicate, I have 
your address, Mr. Barker," he said coldly. He paused, 
then added : " I have soiled my hands sufficiently in this 
business. Put away that pocketbook, sir ! " He touched 
a bell on his table. 

Barker flushed hotly. There was that in the older 
man's tone which stung. 

"What is your fee, Mr. Brand?" he asked, with the 
haughtiness sometimes caused by the possession of a bank 
account. 

A clerk entered. 

" Show this gentleman out," said the lawyer. 

Robert Barker, speechless, followed the polite clerk. 
He had still something to learn of the value of money. 
But then he was very young. 

Half an hour later Barker took train to Glasgow. In 
that space of time he had dismissed the thoughts intro- 
duced into his mind during his visit to the lawyer. The 
thoughts had been annoying rather than painful. If he 
had been mistaken in his father, then he must have been 
no less mistaken in his mother, who had shown herself 
entirely devoted to her son for fifteen years, while she 
led him to believe that his father was anything but a 
good man. What was the truth of it all? Of what 
value would the truth be now? 

97 
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Life is like an examination paper, and the candidate 
who cudgels his brains over one puzzling question while 
he might be solving several others with ease and fluency 
is by no means hard to find. Perseverance has its vic- 
tims as well as its victors, more of the former, it may be, 
than of the latter. " A most persevering fellow, and yet 
he failed." The remark is a commonplace. We admon- 
ish a child to try, try again; we tell him the legend of 
Bruce and the spider. And with the lesson in his very 
blood he goes out into the world, perseveres and finally 
fails. Why ? Because he persevered — in a wrong direc- 
tion : wrought at the puzzUng problem, ignoring the sim- 
ple questions, to answer which meant success. That is 
one of the reasons of failure ; it might be termed a secret 
of failure, since the reason so often remains undiscovered 
until too late. A man who fails thus is not always a 
hero ; he runs the risk of being called pig-headed by the 
Christian brethren who, however, may possibly forget 
that the Examiner of all our papers reads between the 
lines. 

So Robert Barker fumed from the question which in 
many a man's mind might have become a very obsession. 
Seated in a comer of the compartment, with a note- 
book and pencil in his hands, he proceeded to attack little 
problems relating to buying and selling, for he was visit- 
ing Glasgow to study the markets with a view to stock- 
ing the shop at Kilbran. He was bent on obtaining from 
manufacturer and wholesaler better terms than his late 
employer had been able to command, and to that end 
he stored in his memory the prices of the principal com- 
modities of his trade. A glib tongue is a business asset. 
Robert had no intention of allowing the city people to 
treat him as a bumpkin. He was prepared to pay cash 
Ifor all he purchased, and he was aware that ready money 
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was surer than a dub. He would show the city people 
how a countryman could knock five per cent, or so off 
their "lowest" prices. He knew his business and he 
would not be humbugged by anyone. He was there to 
drive bargains, and he was going to drive 'em. And so 
on. Well, well ; those who can pay cash do not need to 
pay compliments. 

It was after eight o'clock when he returned to Kil- 
bran, tired of body, but mentally alert. Awaiting him in 
the cottage, he found Duncan Glen. 

" Glad to see you, Mr. Glen," he said pleasantly. He 
had no desire to be at enmity with his late employer. 
If anything, his tone was a trifle patronising. ** I sup- 
pose you've heard the news," he added. 

The old man reseated himself on the chair from which 
he had risen, not very sure of his welcome, on Barker's 
entrance. 

" Ay, Robert," he said slowly. " I've heard the news. 
It's the talk o' Kilbran. I suppose it's true." 

" Quite true." 

Mr. Glen sighed. " Weel, Robert, I didna come here 
the nicht to express ma opeenion on the step ye're takin'. 
I cam' merely to say that I was maybe a wee hasty last 
nicht, an' I'll be gled if ye'U forget it. I wish ye could 
think mair kindly o' yer fayther, an' maybe ye will yet, 
Robert. But I sud ha'e mindit hoo weel ye had served 
me since ye cam' to the shop, an' " 

" Please don't say any more about it, Mr. Glen," said 
Barker quietly. " I have no ill feeling whatever. I am 
sorry I lost my temper." 

"Then we'll let by-gones be by-gones," returned the 
other in a tone of satisfaction. "An' ye'll come back 
to the shop till the month's up? " 

Barker shook his head. " I'm soriy," he said, " but 
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IVe just been making arrangements to-day for going 
ahead at once with my little place " 

" I see, I see," said the old man hurriedly. " I was 
afraid I wud be ower late when I heard ye had gaun to 
the toon this momin*. Ye see, I was thinkin' I could 
gi'e ye some hints for yer venture afore ye gaed richt 
intil 't. Aweel, it canna be helpit. If there's onything ye 
want to ken aboot, jist come along to the auld place, an' 
ril tell ye a' I can." 

" Thank you. You're very kind." Barker's voice was 
a little softer than usual. He was rather sorry for the 
old man. " I'm very glad you don't resent my starting 
in Kilbran, Mr. Glen," he said. 

" Resent it ! " cried Glen. " Na, na, laddie! That's no' 
ma feelin'. I'm jist vexed ye're no' gi'ein' yersel' a better 
chance. In fac', it's nae chance ava'. Ye ken as weel 
as me what the tred is in Kilbran. It's maybe enough 
for yin man, but no' for twa. Dinna be offendit, Robert, 
but I canna think whaur ye're gaun to get yer tred. 
The folk'U no' gang by me" He spoke with modest 
confidence. " I've been here for forty year, an' ma 
fayther afore me. 'Deed, laddie, I canna imagine what 
caused ye to think o' startin' in Kilbran. I've been puz- 
zlin' ma heid aboot it a' day. Maybe ye're dependin' on 
sendin' a van roon' the countryside, but I tried that 
years back, an' it didna feed the horse." 

" I'm depending on something better than a van," 
said Barker, when Mr. Glen had finished. " Something 
that will benefit you as much as me. I don't wonder at 
your being astonished at my thinking of starting in Kil- 
bran. But you'll understand when I tell you that Lord 
Lenzie is going to feu the place. So you see I'm not so 
mad after all." 

Mr. Glen gasped. " His lordship gaun to feu Kilbran ! 
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Wha' teirt ye? Hoo did ye ken? What wey did ye no' 
tell me?" he cried. 

" His Lordship told me — ^in confidence. But I would 
have told you last night, if " 

" Ay, ay," said the old man hastily. " An ye're certain 
o' what ye're tellin' me? " 

"The railway company will be starting to build a 
station and an hotel and to lay out a golf course after 
the New Year. And we'll have villas and boarding- 
houses springing up before we know where we are. 
You may depend upon it, Mr. Glen." 

Glen lay back in his chair, speechless. After the losses 
he had incurred through the failure of his brother-in-law, 
the news came upon him like a message from God. He 
foresaw the money coming back to him ; already he felt 
an easing of his wearing anxiety on his invalid wife's 
account: she would not, after all, require to feel the 
pinch he had so greatly dreaded. 

" So you see, Mr. Glen," he heard Barker saying, 
"there will be plenty of room for our opposition." 

He roused himself from the dream of homely happi- 
ness, and rose to his feet. 

" I maun awa' hame an' tell the wife," he said shakily. 
" It's the best news I've heard for mony a long day." 

" But don't tell anyone except your wife," said Bar- 
ker, "and get her to keep it quiet. It can't be kept a 
secret for very long now. Still, it's for Lord Lenzie to 
make it public." 

They shook hands, the older man with some emotion. 

"Ye'll let me ken if there's onything I can dae to 
help ye, laddie," he said, at the door. 

Barker returned to his room and called upon Miss 
McWhinnie to bring his supper. He had the feeling 
that he had treated his late employer generously. He 
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had not been in any way compelled to let the old man 
into the secret, yet he had done so. And he did not 
regret it. At the same time he doubted whether Duncan 
Glen would profit largely by the coming changes in the 
village. The shop and its owner were both old-fashioned ; 
the owner would probably refuse to accept the new con- 
ditions of lower prices for certain articles in common 
demand, and would perhaps even decline to stock the 
hundred and one extras which town folk require as aids 
to living " the simple life." Barker doubted also whether 
the old man's faith in the loyalty of his neighbours 
was founded on anything firmer than simplicity. But 
what more could he do? It was a young man's duty 
to look after his own interests. 

Miss McWhinnie appeared bearing the black tray, 
whereon the dishes rattled in sympathy with her agita- 
tion. She had experienced the day of her life, telling 
the village of her lodger's approaching venture, and now 
she was in a state of nervous excitement induceti by a 
surfeit of self-importance, bustle and shrill gossip. She 
was on the point of bursting into conversation — s, resume 
of the neighbours' observations on receiving the great 
news — when her lodger said coldly : 

" In future, Miss McWhinnie, kindly lay a white cloth 
on this tray before my meals are placed on it. Don't 
wait. I've some writing to do. Breakfast at seven. 
Good-night." 

The landlady looked as if she had unexpectedly stepped 
into six inches of cold water, but her ruling passion drove 
her to one effort. 

" Mistress Morison was sayin' the day that " 

"Good-night," said Barker sharply. 

And she tottered away, feebly muttering. Truly her 
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lodger was changing! A white cloth, indeed! And so 
high and mighty in his speech ! Deary, deary I 

Barker wrought late into the night, planning and esti- 
mating. The dead man in Edinburgh had no place in 
his thoughts. This young man had the rare faculty of 
closeting himself with his own interests, closing his mind 
to all else. And his mind was thought-proof. Nothing 
might enter unpermitted. It is the possession of this 
faculty that enables one man of many and heavy respon- 
sibilities to perform a good day's work and to obtain a 
good night's rest. It is the lack of this faculty that 
makes another burdened man mistake worry for work 
and leads him of an evening to the dramshop or the 
druggist. Many men are without this faculty; some 
have it in a greater or less degree; few possess it so 
fully developed as did Robert Barker. 

Years after, when the editor of a small church maga- 
zine begged for " a few words " to young men entering 
on a business career, Robert Barker replied: 

"You cannot think too much of your customers, or 
too little of your creditors, for it is the former who must 
be made to pay the latter. * Wondering how ' never 
paid a bill, but it has often lost good custom. If you 
cannot control your thoughts, you cannot expect to con- 
trol your business." 

The editor was a little disappointed. He had expected 
something like " Honest endeavour is always rewarded," 
or " The secrets of Success are Honesty, Patience, and 
Industry." All the other highly successful gentlemen to 
whom he had applied for a few words had replied in 
such comforting terms. But then the editor, poor fellow, 
was a suburban draper in quite a small way, given to 
" wondering how " every day of his life. 



CHAPTER IV 

MUNGO CRUDEN, one of Glasgow's successful 
merchants, sat in the library of his West-end 
mansion, holding an evening paper in his left hand and 
trying to loosen a knotted bootlace with his right. It 
was six o'clock on a winter evening. Cruden was a 
plain man, which, however, is not to say that he boasted 
the fact as a preliminary to making himself disagreeable 
on every possible occasion. Perhaps it would have been 
better to have called him a man of simple tastes. His 
house was the newest and the largest in Kelvinside, as 
Glasgow's fashionable western suburb was in these days, 
but the room he sat in did not suggest a wealthy owner. 
The furnishings were old-fashioned and shabby. They 
included a small book-case stocked with literature to the 
extent of a few standard works, a row of old school 
books and prizes, and sundry magazines. It was Mrs. 
Cruden who, on moving west from a South-side flat, had 
insisted on the room being designated "the library." 
Her husband after two years of admonition usually re- 
membered not to call it " the parlour." The rest of the 
house was furnished afid decorated modemly and expen- 
sively, albeit not without taste, for the Crudens had three 
daughters whose cravings for New Art shades and shapes 
counteracted their mother's passion for pure gorgeous- 
ness and grandeur. 

The bootlace baffled Mr. Cruden ; he dropped the even- 
ing paper and put both hands to the knot. Then he 
paused, listening. The frown passed from his brow. 

3i 
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There was a tap at the door, and a maid opened it, say- 
ing: 

" Mr. Clement, sir." 

"Come in, man, come in!" shouted Cruden heartily. 
" Man, I'm glad to see ye." 

The man who had entered was tall and built on noble 
lines, and held himself erect, though not stiffly. His 
hair, a trifle long, was grey almost to whiteness, and 
had begun to recede from the temples; the crow's-feet 
were gathering about his fine, fearless eyes, and the lines 
about his firm-Upped mouth were deepening; but he did 
not carry his six-and-fifty years on his shoulders. His 
countenance was neither ascetic nor sensual, neither 
saintly nor worldly ; but one could respect the man with- 
out knowing him and feel his sympathy ere he spoke. 

The Reverend John Clement had no enemies. Of 
late he had realised and regretted this. The fact meant 
failure. One of the rewards of success in any human 
struggle is human enmity. Since the world began no 
successful worker has ever won so many enemies as 
Christ. St. Sylvester's harboured— or was patronised by 
— a fashionable congregation. A journalist once calcu- 
lated that £2,000,000 sterling worshipped God in its pre- 
cincts every Sunday. Journalists, however, are inclined 
to cynicism when they are not romantic: they must say 
something now and then to conceal their sentimentalism. 
The Kingdom of Heaven is surely open to rich raiment 
as well as to rags. But St. Sylvester's was a peculiarly 
cold place of worship. No shabby stranger entered the 
beautiful building twice. 

The minister shook hands with his friend of many 
years, and dropped into an easy chair, ancient, but worthy 
its name. 

The host tossed him a tobacco pouch. 
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" Glad to see ye, John," he said again. " Have ye any 
scriptural remark suitable to a fankled bootlace?" 

Clement laughed, and became grave. 

" I came here to get help, not to give it, Mungo," he 
said. " I have decided to resign." 

Mungo Cruden lifted his big, hairy, honest face and 
regarded his friend for several seconds. Then he pro- 
duced his pocket-knife and cut the troublesome lace. 

" I wouldn't ha' done that for anybody else," he said 
seriously, as he closed the knife and put it away. " So 
yeVe decided at last, John? " 

" At last — ^as you say, Mungo." The minister brought 
out a briar pipe. "You think it has taken me a long 
time to come to the point?" 

" Well, it's a matter of years since ye first mentioned 
it to me. But it was a big question ye had to decide." 

" It was." The minister sighed, adding, " But it was 
a small matter that decided it." 

"What was it?" 

"A visit from two of my elders the evening before 
last." Clement suddenly smiled, as if at some amusing 
recollection. " They called to discuss the possibilities of 
making our evening services more — er — ^more attractive. 
I don't think you have ever been in St. Sylvester's, 
Mungo?" 

" Once. Couldn't stand the swells nor the scents they 
carried. I think the wife has a hankering for your kirk, 
but we're sticking to the old place in town in the mean- 
time. I told her she'd have to get used to Kelvinside 
on weekdays before she tried mixing with it on the Sab- 
bath. No offence intended, John." 

" None received," returned Clement easily. " I 
shouldn't mind sticking to an old place in town, though 
that sounds ungrateful after all St. Sylvester's has done 
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for me. However, let me keep to my point — the elders' 
visit." 

" Right," said Cruden, lighting up. 

"We had a long discussion, and at last one of my 
friends — I needn't mention names — wondered if lectures 
wouldn't be more attractive than sermons. I admitted 
that they might, whereupon the other suggested a course 
of lectures on Browning " 

"Well, well!" 

" He had not read Browning carefully, he said, but 
he understood the poet was more moral than Shake- 
speare. His companion suggested Carlyle as an alter- 
native. A course of lectures on the works of either 
might prove popular — did I not think so? It struck me 
as rather a curious coincidence that I should have been 
thinking of a series of lectures on the Book of Ecclesi- 
astes for my Wednesday night meeting, which, by the 
way, 16 not a crowded affair. I ventured to mention the 
idea. My friends thought the series would be very nice, 
but doubted its popularity. It wasn't new enough." 

" Did ye ask your elders for a text or two from Eccle- 
siastes?" put in Cruden grimly. 

" It was tempting — ^but I didn't. I allow I felt a bit 
sore, old friend, but I realised that I had at last got the 
answer to the old question. I had long doubted whether 
I was the right man for St. Sylvester's. The doubt be- 
came a certainty. . . . God knows I have tried," he 
cried abruptly. 

Mungo Cruden held his peace, but the puffs from his 
pipe were irregular and quick. 

The minister, his unlit briar gripped in his hand, spoke 
in a low, tense voice : 

" I thought I could have kept it all to myself, Mungo, 
but I've let it out. I have preached, since I came to St. 
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Sylvester's, over two thousand sermons ... in vain! 
Think of that!" 

" Not me ! " muttered Cruden. 

" I have thought and wrought on them in a comfort- 
able study; I have done the same in an empty, fireles^ 
garret. With what result? " 

" Man, how can ye tell? " 

Clement may not have heard. "It is not," he con- 
tinued, " it is not that my people are soulless or heart- 
less. It is simply that I have nothing to give them — 
nothing to give them." 

" Ye're wrong," said Cruden fiercely. " Ye give them 
the Word o' God — ^and they ask for Carlyle and Brownin' ! 
Ye're wrong, John Clement, when ye blame yourself! 
YeVe done your duty, which is that of a minister o' the 
Gospel. Ye didn't contract to be a professor of litera- 
ture, nor yet a reciter." 

« But '* 

" Lemme speak ! I've seen this coming upon ye for 
years, and I'm real glad ye've given in at last. Ye had 
too big a heart for Sylvester's. Man, man! to think o' 
ye being there for fifteen years and then saying ye had 
nothing to give the folk ! Ye've given them fifteen years 
o' your life, and ye'd give them the rest if but one o' them 
whispered ' give ' ! I know — I know! Ye've gone about 
wi' that kindly smile and that wee laugh o' yours, and — 
and they've asked ye to dinner wi' their favourite stock- 
brokers! / know! Lemme speak, John !" 

" No, no ! You misunderstand, Mungo." 

" No, I don't. I'm not saying anything against stock- 
brokers. A stockbroker's as good as a draper any day, 
and I've friends on the Exchange, though I don't bother 
them with much business. I've enough to do in my own 
soft goods line. But what I mean is that the most o' 
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your flock, John, can't get away from its money. It's 
the old story o' the needle's eye. I feel it myself. I've 
made money, as ye know, and if it wasn't for my sciatica 
I believe I would think o' very little else, bar the wife 
and children. There's nothing like pain for drawing the 
rich man from the one subject. Your flock " 

" If they are rich, they are also generous," put in 
Clement. 

" Not so generous as the poor folk in the kirk I go 
to. It's like ye, John, to stand up for your own, and I 
hope they'll appreciate ye when it's too late. When d'ye 
intend to send in your resignation?" 

" At once." 

" It'll cause a sensation, man." 

"For a week, perhaps," said the minister, with a 
sorry laugh. " Give me a match, Mungo. . . . Some 
day I'll come back to St. Sylvester's and sit among the 
congregation and listen to a man who has stirred the 
hearts of my old people. I suppose I shall be mean 
enough to envy that man." 

" I'll lay ye a pound o' good tobacco to one o' yer 
worst sermons that St. Sylvester's gets a man wi' more 
head than heart. They'll choose what they call a bril- 
liant preacher, and they'll keep him at his fireworks and 
not encourage him to go abroad looking for trouble wi' a 
steady lantern. A congregation thinks itself intellectual 
when it's got an intellectual preacher. I wonder how 
much longer will Scotland think more o' the sermons 
than the Scriptures. Did ye never think o' starting a 
kirk without sermons, John? — just prayer, praise, and 
reading the Bible, wi' maybe an explanation if necessary. 
I suppose it wouldn't be popular, though. What would 
a congregation say if, instead o' a sermon, ye read them 
the Ten Commandments? I daresay some o' the up-to- 
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date members would think they were your original com- 
position, if ye didn't warn them. And what " 

"Are you nearly finished, Mungo?" asked the min- 
ister good-humouredly. 

" Not nearly, but it can stand for another time. It's 
your turn." 

" Thank you. Well, my boy has decided not to follow 
in his father's steps. He ^" 

"Did he decide before or after your own decision? 
But maybe you haven't told him yet?" 

" I intend to tell Harry to-night" 

Cruden nodded. 

The minister continued: "He has just taken his 
M. A., and probably he will remain at college until he 
takes a science degree. He has an idea of mining en- 
gineering, I believe — ^at any rate, he has a friend going 
in for that, and I've heard them discussing it together. 
But Harry and I have still to talk matters over, and 
possibly he may choose a purely commercial career. 
Meantime I wish to put aside five thousand pounds 
against the time when he is ready to start on his own 
account. Will you see to the investing of that sum? I'm 
not up in such matters." 

" Certainly. But if your boy ever thinks of the dra- 
pery trade, send him to me. I've three good girls, John, 
but I've no son." 

" That's friendly, Mungo, and I'll not forget it. But 
my boy must not live on his father's friends " 

" Oh, he'd have to work," said Cruden. " However, 
as ye say, that's all in the future. Now, what about 
yourself, John? I hope ye're not going to leave Glas- 
gow. But maybe ye've a notion o' a manse in the coun- 
try?" 

"I hope to stay in Glasgow," Clement said slowly. 
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" In Glasgow — not on the outskirts. But not in a manse, 
or what stands for a manse in the city." 

Cruden stared. "Ye're not leaving the Church alto- 
gether?" he cried. 

" I couldn't leave the Church," was the reply, uttered 
gently, "but I intend to leave the pulpit. I have a 
scheme," he went on, growing animated, "that I want 
to talk over with you. Perhaps you'll think it a crazy 
one " 

"Money in it?" 

" Yes ; but none out of it. It will be a regular sink 
for money, my friend." 

" Sounds like a gold mine, John." 

" Say a diamond mine." 

"D'you think that sounds better?" 

" Well, I suppose there are diamond mines that don't 
return the money put into them " 

"There are, John!" 

" Still, they may produce very fine diamonds, Mungo ! " 

" Go on, man, go on ! Let me hear about your sink. 

Of course, I know fine what's coming No, I don't ! " 

he laughed, as the door opened and his wife entered. 

Mrs. Cruden was a tall woman, inclined to stoutness, 
fair and florid, and quite unable to disguise the fact that 
she was as homely and motherly a creature as ever dusted 
a parlour or made a poultice. 

She crossed the floor with a certain stateliness and 
shook hands with Mr. Clement stiffly — stiffly, not because 
she did not know and like him as her husband's best 
friend, but because she was not yet accustomed to greet- 
ing him in her new home. 

" Keep your seat, Mr. Clement. I'm not going to sit 
down just now," she said. " I came in to see if you 
wouldn't stop to dinner with us." 
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" Good idea ! " exclaimed Cruden. " But ye might 
shut the door, Bessie. That musical mixture's a bit 
strong." 

" The girls must practise, my dear," said his wife, as 
she shut out the mingled strains of a piano, a violin and 
a soprano voice. 

"Too much all at once for an unmusical chap like 
me," said Cruden pleasantly. " Well, John, can ye stop 
for dinner, and have a chat afterwards? Of course ye 
can!" 

" Harry expects me home for dinner," said the min- 
ister, "otherwise I should say *yes/ Mrs. Cruden." 

" But Harry could come here. I'll send the servant — 
I mean one of the maids, in the car, to tell him to come 
here. But perhaps your own dinner would be wasted, 
and " 

" Oh, that's all right, Bessie," her husband interrupted. 
" Send off someone to tell Harry, and we'll make a night 
of it." 

" And the girls will give us some music," said Mrs. 
Cruden. " Isobel and Florence are really getting on 
splendidly. Margaret isn't so quick, but her master says 
she'll have a voice some day, if she perseveres." 

" Maggie's all right," remarked Cruden, referring to 
his eldest daughter, whose mother had recently taken to 
calling " Margaret." " Maggie's all right whether she 
grows a voice or not." 

" Well, it's nice of you to say that, Mungo, when you're 
paying five guineas for ten lessons for Margaret," said 
Mrs. Cruden, smiling on her spouse. She turned to her 
guest. " Papa is very self-indulgent to the girls," she 
said. " He grudges them nothing." 

Mr. Cruden winced. He hated his new title of 
" Papa." 
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"Well, John, you'll stop?" he cried heartily. 

" Thank you, Mrs. Cruden," Clement replied. " I'll 
stay, with pleasure. I may not have many opportunities 
in the future of enjoying your hospitality. I am leaving 
this district soon — ^leaving St. Sylvester's." 

"Leaving St. Sylvester's!" Mrs. Cruden's counte- 
nance expressed amazement, which swiftly changed to 
acute chagrin. "Well, I'm surel What a thing to 
happen 1 And just when we had been talking of taking 
seats in St. Sylvester's! I am sorry, Mr. Clement. But 
I suppose you have been called to a higher sphere." 

" You'll hear all about it later on, Bessie," her husband 
interposed. " You might send word to Harry now. Tell 
him not to dress." 

Mrs. Cruden looked disappointed. She loved a "big 
shirt front " at her table and in her drawing-room. Then 
she remembered the minister in his ordinary garb. 

"Very well. I'll do that," she said agreeably, and 
bustled away. 

Mr. Cruden beamed. "Now / don't need to dress 
myself," he said gleefully. "Go on with your story, 
John." 

The night was mild, and Mr. Clement and his son 
walked home from the Crudens' by a roundabout way. 
Harry Clement was then twenty years of age. In appear- 
ance he was like his father. His eyes lacked the fear- 
lessness, his lips the firmness of the older features; but 
it was a good face, nevertheless, and one to inspire con- 
fidence — a face that might safely be left to the finishing 
touches of Time. For, after all. Time is the artist, and 
Youth but the painter of pretty things. 

For some minutes they walked in silence, and then 
Mr. Clement said gently: 
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" Since you told me your decision, Harry, I have been 
thinking of " 

" Father," exclaimed the young man, " are you terribly 
disappointed in me? But I know that I could never 
preach to people." 

" I understand, Harry, I understand. And I know 
you have thought out the matter earnestly. Don't vex 
yourself by thinking that I am going to grieve over your 
decision. You are young and you might yet decide 
otherwise: but I do not look for such a change. I am 
not going to grieve. I have prayed that you might be 
a minister, such as were your grandfather and great- 
grandfather, men who were successful in everything but 
the making of money. I have prayed that you might live 
as they lived, with the joys and sorrows of a people to 
feel and endure along with your own joys and sorrows ; 
with a people to feel and endure your joys and sorrows 
along with its own. But I am not going to grieve, my 
boy. God knows why my prayer has not been granted — 
and that is sufficient for me." He laughed softly. " We 
don't always get what we ask for, but God always an- 
swers us. We are apt to think that our prayers to be 
answered must be granted. But I have got my answer, 
Harry, and I am content" 

" I wish," began Harry, and stopped. 

"You wish you could have made it different," said 
his father. " I know, my boy, I know. You and I know 
how much we would do for each other. But, first of 
all, we must be honest with each other. I've known 
fellows who entered the Church to please their par- 
ents." He paused a while, and continued in a changed 
voice : 

" But I am not going to discuss your plans at present, 
Harry. I must talk about myself. Like you, I have 
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come to a decision on an important matter. I have deter- 
mined to resign from St. Sylvester's." 

"Father!" The cry was one of shocked surprise. 

" But you are not to worry. There is nothing to worry 
about. It is late in the day to say that I am not fitted 
for St. Sylvester's and that I ought to have remained as 
I was — ^fifteen years ago, in that little country parish, 
where you were born. But I have hoped, and therefore 
delayed making the change." 

" But are you going to leave Glasgow for the coun- 
try?" 

Mr. Clement laughed his soft laugh. " I'm not at all 
sure that the country would have me, Harry." 

"Oh, rot 1" 

"Thank you, my boy! But — ^between ourselves, of 
course — I can't preach. I've been trying for two-and- 
thirty years, and at last I've realised the truth." 

" You preach jolly good sermons ! " exclaimed Harry 
indignantly. " Who has had the cheek to " 

" No one, I assure you, most loyal Harry ! It would 
not be for me to discuss the goodness of my sermons, 
but I must flatly deny that they are jolly. St. Sylvester's 
has been very patient with its minister." 

" Now you're chaffing, father ! " 

"And very lenient," continued Mr. Clement lightly. 
" It has paid me a thousand pounds a year, and has never 
asked for more than two sermons a week. I have given 
three during half the year, but the third was never 
demanded. It has requested my attendance at weddings, 
christenings, and funerals, and invited me to sumptuous 
dinner parties. And — ^well, that is about all. An easy 
berth, Harry, an easy berth. I could hardly say that I 
have laboured among my people. Could I ? " 

Harry was silent. He understood now. His child- 
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hood, boyhood and, so far, his youth had been lived so 
closely in touch with his father that he could not but 
understand. Once he had overheard a stranger express 
the opinion that the minister of St. Sylvester's had " a 
nice soft job," and now the slang phrase came back to 
him. 

" You are not taking it to heart, Harry? " 

" They're a pack of ungrateful rotters ! " The words 
burst forth. 

" Nonsense ! " said the minister quickly. " Mind your 
tongue, my boy. I have done nothing for them," he 
added more gently. 

" They wouldn't let you — wouldn't give you a chance 
— sat on you if you attempted anything for their good ! 
Oh, I know I I know! I've noticed things." 

" It is only that I am not the right man for St. Syl- 
vester's," said Mr. Clement. He held up his hand to 
check the other's protest. "The change," he went on, 
"will of course make a large difference in our circum- 
stances. We should have to live differently and do with- 
out things. Any objection, Harry?" 

"Don't chaff a fellow!" 

" All right. I see you have no objection." The min- 
ister's voice dropped into a solemn key. "We are the 
possessors of a trifle over ten thousand pounds — ^more 
than a man of my profession ought to have; but my 
share shall find an outlet shortly. I suppose ten thou- 
sand is more than you would have guessed, but it was 
easily saved. Let me go on, Harry. I am setting aside 
half the sum for you, against the time when you start 
on your own account in the occupation you choose. Later 
on I will tell you what I intend to do with my share." 

" I don't want all that money ! " Harry cried im- 
pulsively. 
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" When you are a successful merchant you can pay it 
back," returned Mr. Clement. " Til spend it, I promise 
you." In the dark he caught his son's arm. His voice 
was less steady. " I have failed to help the rich ; I am 
going to try to help the poor a little. That was the 
career your mother used to map out for me " 

"But why " 

"Then you came, my son . . . and your mother 
died. There's just one thing I want to tell you. It's 
a memory that I would like you to keep." For a moment 
the speaker hesitated. " There — ^there was a man I knew 
who lost his wife, and became very bitter towards God 
as well as towards the world. He was a yoi;ng minister, 
and as he walked home from the new grave he told 
himself that he would quit |he Church. He was 
without consolation. For many days he would not look 
upon the child his wife had left. But at last the nurse, 
who w^s a wise woman, entered his room, though for- 
bidden, arid laid the sleeping <:hild on his knees, and 
hurried away. And the minister, perforce, took the child 
in his arms. ... . And his pity for the helpless thing 
arose and overwhelmed him. The child, being mother- 
less, was doubly his. He— he loved it. . . . He sat 
there for a long time, and then quite suddenly words 
came into his mind-r-the words of the text which begins 
' Even as a father pitieth hi$ children . . . ' The text 
was most familiar to him; she had even preached from 
it; but never before had he understood its full meaning. 
Sometimes I think that no man, indeed, who. has never 
held a little one, in pain or ignorant of a great loss, can 
know the full meaning — can truly realise what the words 
mean to mankind. ... So the child brought the man 
back to God and His service." 

There was a long silence. 
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" It was you, father," whispered Harry. 

" Since that day," he said, controlling his voice, " no- 
body — ^nothing has ever come between you and me. We 
have trusted each other implicitly. I have envied no 
man his son. Shall it be always as it has been, Harry? " 
He did not wait for an answer; perhaps he expected 
none ; and continued softly : 

*' As the devil seeks to come between a man and his 
God, so does he seek to come between a son and his 
father. My son, trust me in everything. Do not think 
I cannot sympathise because I am so much older — ^be- 
cause I am a minister. I don't understand everything 
that goes on in the world — I have often thought that 
ministers would be the better of a year or two in the 
workshop and office — ^but my desire is always to help you, 
Harry. Remember that." 

When he spoke again his voice was brighter. 

" I had a chat with Cruden to-night about the future. 
It has done me good. I hope you may make as true a 
friendship with one of your fellows as I did with Mungo 
Cruden when he and I were young. You won't make 
more than one friendship of that kind. 'Tisn't possible, 
Harry. . . . Well, here is home." 



CHAPTER V 

THE feeblest as well as the most proficient players 
are wont to describe golf as a " great " game. The 
miserable minority, the poltroons, the poor wretches who 
do not play at all, may sneer at the use of the adjective 
in such connection ; yet if they cannot consider the sport- 
ing, let them deliberate upon the commercial value of 
the game. For the economic importance of golf is a 
thing for respectful consideration. Statistics are un- 
procurable, but it is sufficiently staggering to reflect 
on the various channels of commercial enterprise which 
have been opened or deepened by the game. Directly or 
indirectly thousands of persons in this country derive 
their livelihoods from golf, companies earn their divi- 
dends, corporations augment their revenues, landlords 
and landladies make ends meet. Golf has made the desert 
places to blossom as the rose — with flannels if not with 
flowers. Civilisation, in fancy stockings, bearing a bag 
of clubs and wearing a winning smile, has traversed the 
waste and pronounced it good; and behold! the waste 
has become peopled, as if by magic, and supplied with 
every modem convenience. The beneficent fairy of to- 
day waves a club, and the scene is changed. 

For nearly four years Kilbran had been booming as 
a golf and health resort, and still there was no pause in 
its progress. A wing had recently been added to the 
hotel; the number of boarding-houses was increasing; 
new villas were being built — ^with the smallest number of 
bricks possible — for the accommodation of families in 
summer; several handsome stone dwellings had been 
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erected by city magnates ; and the prospectus of a hydro- 
pathic company was on the eve of being issued. The 
railway company announced cheap week-end tickets and 
advertised the hotel and golf course at every station on 
its system. No longer were the Kilbran folk stirred by 
the arrival or departure of a train, nor did they stroll 
round the hotel of a summer evening in order to dazzle 
their eyes with a glimpse of ladies and gentlemen in 
evening dress displaying their persons in the grounds 
after an eight-course dinner with wine, which, it was 
hoarsely reported, often cost more than whisky the bottle. 
The Kilbran folk were too busy securing their share of 
the harvest; they had cottages and rooms to let, they 
had milk, eggs, and vegetables to sell ; they had vehicles 
to hire. It was a sad thing to be a girl in her lower 
'teens at this time ; for a girl could not be a caddie. 

Robert Barker did not play golf, but he respected 
golfers, and sold them balls and other accessories of the 
game. 

At that time, too, the gentle amateur photographer in 
these realms was multiplying exceedingly. The snap- 
shot had been invented, and Nature was looking up, as 
a great artist once observed. The scenery about Kil- 
bran was discovered to be picturesque, wonderful, or, at 
worst, characteristic. Robert Barker, besides exhibiting 
a table laden with " photographic materials," provided a 
" dark room for the use of customers " wherein many 
tragedies were daily developed by enthusiastic persons 
of both sexes. 

There was nothing countrified about the appearance of 
Barker's shop, or " General Warehouse," as it was desig- 
nated on the sign-board, paper-bags, memorandum, and 
account-headings. Method and order reigned within; 
the two fair-sized windows were "dressed" in a new 
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fashion twice every week. The light of day was wel- 
comed through every available aperture and encouraged 
by white paint and highly polished mirrors. Provisions 
and paraffin were not sold over the same counter. Prom- 
inence was given to the unnecessaries of life ; for people, 
said Barker, will buy what they need without being 
tempted. 

Four years ago the Kilbran folk had laughed sourly 
at Barker and his enterprise; now they all called him 
" Mister," with the exception of the man who had leased 
him the shop for seven years at eight pounds per annum. 
That man could not bring himself to mention Barker, 
in polite language, at any rate. And he knew that Bar- 
ker would be capable of making his own terms for a 
renewal of the lease when the time came, for Barker 
had already secured suitable ground, at a moderate rental, 
for a new warehouse lest the same should be required. 

Barker's activities, however, were not now confined 
to Kilbran. Within the past twelve months he had opened 
shops in two villages within ten miles of his headquar- 
ters, and rumour had it that he was going still farther 
afield. He had the instinct, which has meant success to 
so many captains of industry, for choosing capable lieu- 
tenants. He paid a fair but not a high wage; he de- 
manded obedience and smartness, but discouraged orig- 
inality. " If you do all I tell you to do," he said on one 
occasion, " you won't have time to make mistakes." 

In the early dark of an August evening a girl was 
standing outside the door of the General Warehouse. 
The lamps in the windows had been extinguished, but a 
light still burned in the rear of the premises. The girl 
turned the handle of the door, which was apparently 
locked, and looked about her in an undecided fashion. 
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She could- not have been much more than sixteen. A 
serge skirt of dark blue stopped several inches above her 
slender ankles ; her hair, which was very fair, hung in a 
thick pigtail against a white blouse to near her waist. 
She was of medium height, very straight and slim. Her 
face was thin, yet finely coloured with health. Her eyes 
were of a deep bluish-grey; her nose was straight and 
well formed, and perhaps a trifle large for her face in 
its present thinness. Her brow was broad enough to 
counteract the too intellectual appearance which had 
otherwise been produced by her style of hairdressing — the 
hair drawn back from the forehead. Her chin was 
charmingly rounded, while her mouth was prettily curved 
and peculiarly suggestive of a sensitive nature. 

She tried the handle a second time, making a noise as 
she did so. After waiting for a few minutes she tried 
once more. 

A young man, carrying a bag of golf clubs slung from 
his shoulder, and hurrying along the middle of the road, 
hesitated, walked on again, then turned towards her. 

"Do you want to get in?" he asked, raising his cap. 
"Is the door locked?" He glanced at the window on 
his right. " I'm afraid the shop is shut." 

" I wanted to see Mr. Barker," said the girl shyly. 
" He is inside, I know. But — ^perhaps I'd better not 
wait." 

" He's inside? Oh, well, I'll soon get him out." And 
the youth hammered lustily upon the panel. "There! 
he has heard that. He's coming to open the door." 

" Oh, thank you." 

" Don't mention it. I " He halted, turned away 

his eyes, reddened, and with a stammered " good-night " 
hurried upon his way. He was little more than a boy, 
and he had suddenly recognised the girl as the owner 
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of the pigtail that had distracted his thoughts in church 
on the preceding Sunday. It had annoyed him: such 
beautiful hair ought to have been loose, he had thought. 

The door of the warehouse opened and Robert Barker, 
in his shirt sleeves, holding a pen, stood in the entrance. 
A shaft of light fell on the girl's face. 

He looked puzzled for a moment. 

" I wanted to see you for a minute," said the girl 
abruptly. She was nervous ; her fingers were intertwined 
before her, and she moistened her lips. 

"Why, Elsie— Elsie Glen!" exclaimed the man. "I 
didn't know you. When did you come back to Kilbran? " 
He held out his hand. 

The girl hesitated, then gave him hers. 

" Last Friday. I — I wanted to see you for a minute," 
she repeated. 

" Oh, yes. A — ^will you come inside? I was working 
at the books. Come in." His tone was hospitable enough, 
but not quite easy. 

He stood aside for her to pass; then pushed to the 
door and led the way to a little counting-house at the 
back of the shop. A lamp burned brightly above a table 
whereon lay an open ledger and sheaves of accounts and 
letters. Thus far, by working late into the night. Bar- 
ker had been able to cope with all the clerical work of 
his three businesses. There was nothing slipshod about 
his bookkeeping, and he was in the habit of balancing 
his books at the end of every quarter, and making up 
abstracts showing the progress of each department in 
that period. 

He placed the only chair for his visitor, and took from 
a peg and donned a smartly cut jacket of dark tweed. 

" Well, Elsie," he said, seating himself on the end of 
the table, " what can I do for you? I would hardly have 
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known you. It's three years, isn't it, since you went 
away to school? Of course you've been back between 
terms, but somehow I've never happened to meet you. I 
heard the other day that you were preparing to go to 
college in October. You've been staying in Edinburgh — 
or was it Glasgow, studying?" 

She interrupted him gently. "I have come back to 
Kilbran for good. I found out that grandfather couldn't 
afford the money he was spending on me — on my edu- 
cation. So I came back at once." She paused, twisting 
her fingers together. . " I came," she went on a little un- 
steadily, " I came to-night to — ^to tell you about grand- 
father. You used to be his friend, Mr. Barker." 

" Do you think I am unfriendly to him now ? " asked 
Barker. 

" I— don't know, Mr. Barker." 

The " Mister " annoyed him, not so much because it 
was formal as because it conveyed no suggestion of 
respect. 

"What is your grandfather's message to me. Miss 
Glen? " he said shortly. 

" Grandfather didn't send any message," she quickly 
replied. " He doesn't know I'm here. He was busy tak- 
ing stock, and I slipped away. Please promise to keep 
my coming here private, Mr. Barker." 

" Oh, very well." His lips tightened. 

She glanced at his face. " I wanted to speak to you 
about grandfather," she said haltingly. " I — I think his 
heart is being — broken." 

" What is the matter? " Barker asked, when the silence 
had lasted some thirty seconds. 

Her eyes turned brightly upon him. 

" Oh, surely you must know ; surely you must know. 
He is being ruined, if he isn't ruined already. And 
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grandmother is so ill, and Dr. Stalker says nothing will 
help her except a long visit to some much milder place 
than Kilbran — some place abroad, or in the south of 
England, at least. And I don't think grandfather has 
got any money left." 

She paused, but Barker held his peace, and presently 
she continued : " I didn't understand anything about 
money till I came home this time. Now I know what 
a horrible thing it is. I wish grandfather had brought 
me up like any other girl in the village. It is hateful 
to think of all he has spent on me. But I never dreamed 
that he couldn't afford it." 

" Mr. Glen was always rather careless in money mat- 
ters," Barker remarked quietly. 

"How dare you say such a thing?" she cried. Then 
her voice dropped. " Perhaps he hasn't been quite wise ; 
but, you see, he — ^he never expected to lose his business 
as he has done. He is taking stock to-night. I'm afraid 
it will be very bad. It was very bad six months ago— 
I made him confess yesterday." 

" He ought to have taken stock regularly years ago. 
I often suggested doing so." 

" How hard you are ! " 

"A business man who doesn't make up his statement 
of affairs at least once a year is not doing right either 
by himself or his creditors," said the young man. " But, 
of course, you can't be expected to understand such 
things, Miss Glen." 

" I understand more than you think, Mr. Barker. But 
now — what is to be done about grandfather?" It was 
a question and an appeal. 

Barker rose from the edge of the table. 

" In what way do you mean ? " he said, looking down 
upon the girl, whose head was now bowed. 
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"To help him," she replied in little more than a 
whisper. 

" I am afraid/* he began, and stopped. " At present," 
he resumed, " all my money is locked up in my business." 

Elsie lifted her head. Her face had grown white and 
her eyes were wet 

" Still," went on Barker, " if it's urgent, I daresay I 
could manage to find a few " 

" Oh, hush ! " she exclaimed. " Do you think he would 
take money from you?" 

" As a loan, of course." 

" No, no I Oh, how hard you are I Don't you see that 
the only thing that can help grandfather now is to give 
him back his business?" 

"Give him back his business! What business?" 

"The business you took away from him," she said 
bravely. 

And then Robert laughed. He simply could not help 
laughing. Just as there are jokes that none but a China- 
man can see, so are there jokes that none but a business 
man can appreciate. 

But he became grave almost instantly. 

" You can laugh ! " cried Elsie, her face scarlet. She 
rose and stood trembling before him. " You can laugh, 
but you know it is true. You can't deny it." 

Barker flushed momentarily. " You are talking non- 
sense, Miss Glen," he returned in a cool voice. "You 
are excited. I am very sorry if Mr. Glen's position is 
as unpleasant as you say, but I do not see how I am 
responsible. There was room in Kilbran for more than 
one merchant, and I am not aware of having conducted 
my business unfairly " 

"You have sold things too cheaply," she said, strug- 
gling against tears. 
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" That is only your opinion, Miss Glen. I have to pro- 
tect myself against the possibility of people getting their 
goods from the city. But I have sold nothing without a 
profit.'' 

" You — ^you took advantage of an old man/' 

" I took advantage of my opportunities. Really, Miss 
Glen, you are most unfair. You don't understand busi- 
ness. There is opposition in every trade nowadays. 
Business is bound to be a bit of a fight. A man must 
look out for himself if he wants to succeed." 

Elsie gripped the chair-back. Her breath came more 
quickly. 

" You started in Kilbran where there was no opposi- 
tion to speak of. There was no fight for you. There 
was only an old man to push out of your way. There 
was " 

" That's enough," said Barker. " It's useless to go on 
like that. You have evidently made up your mind that 
I am the cause of Mr. Glen's troubles, and I can't con- 
vince you that his troubles are simply the result of his 
having missed opportunities." 

Elsie ignored his remarks. " Why did you start busi- 
ness in Kilbran ? " she demanded. 

" Circumstances," he replied. 

"Why have you opened shops in Bankton and Stra- 
mond?" 

" Circumstances again. You seem to know a great 
deal about my affairs." 

" I have found out that you always open a grand shop 
in a little place, where there is only another shopkeeper 
who is too old-fashioned to learn your new ways of 
doing business. Why don't you open a shop in a town? " 
She faced him passionately. 

Barker was consulting his nickel-plated watch. 
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" It's nearly nine o'clock, Miss Glen. Your grand- 
parents will be anxious." He returned the watch to his 
pocket, and stood aside to allow her to pass. 

Elsie shivered. She took a step forward, covered her 
face with her hands and collapsed on her knees before 
the young man. 

" Oh, don't ruin grandfather I " she cried. " I've said 
things I shouldn't have said to you, but I was so anxious. 
Forgive me. ... I have got nearly four hundred 
pounds mother left me. I can't get it just now, but I 
will promise to give it all to you when I am twenty-one, 
if — ^if you will go away from Kilbran and give grand- 
father a chance. Oh, say you will do it! You aren't as 
hard as you seem. You •'* 

Barker, his teeth set, gripped her arms, gently enough, 
and drew her to her feet. Then he made her sit down 
on the chair. 

"You don't know what you are saying, Miss Glen," 
he said, not unkindly. " Wait till I get you a glass of 
water." 

" You won't do what I ask? " She dried her eyes as 
she spoke. 

" I'm not a saint," he replied ; " I'm a business man." 

She rose abruptly and with both hands pushed him 
aside so that he staggered. 

" I think you are a devil," she said, and went swiftly 
to the door. 

She ran into the roadway blindly, her face white in 
the dusk, and, tripping over a loose stone, all but fell. 

A hand gripped her by the arm and steadied her. 

"Is anything wrong? Can I ?" 

" Let me go, let me go ! " she cried, without looking up. 

Harry Clement watched her flying figure until it had 
disappeared, and for the second time within an hour won- 
dered who the girl was. 
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CHAPTER VI 

^X THEN his brief anger had passed, Robert Barker 
VV seated himself at his desk. But though his accounts 
demanded his attention, they could not compel it. The 
young man found himself at a loss. With a dry pen in 
his hand he sat staring at the figures — beholding Elsie's 
face. Not the face familiar to him, for that had been 
the face of a child, but the face of a giri, |7M(^ng, in- 
dignant, scornful. Elsie had changed.^rilfeBy^nf^ifte rfle\v ; 
years that had passed since he used t(^ hdpAjfjJ\jj1|i her '^ 
school lessons in her grandfather's sno|£;J^Sh^^ay3 tfe-.; *.• 
come almost a woman, and like all women^e^^^^Jiimr^. ^^ 
self, unreasonable and unjust, however attf2^BtiY^:;• Me " 
softened a little at the memory of her request — ^her 
ridiculous request! Had she really imagined that any 
sane man would give way as she had suggested? The 
idea was preposterous! He was sorry for his old em- 
ployer, but the latter's misfortunes were his own fault. 
Had Duncan Glen come in person to him, he would not 
have refused a little help, but even Duncan Glen would 
never have asked him to throw up the business that had 
taken four hard years to establish. The female mind 
could not comprehend such matters. He would forgive 
Elsie because she had been troubled and excited and 
unaware of the foolishness of her request, because she 
had not considered the chief point of all — that a man 
must get on in the world. Some day he would find an 
opportunity of explaining the position to her; some day 
she would understand. He had no desire to quarrel with 
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the Glens or anybody else — but business was business, 
and a young man's first duty was to get on. . . . It 
would be easy enough to ruin himself at the very begin- 
ning, he reflected, as he forced his mind back to his 
ledger. 

During the next few months he saw her occasionally 
in the village and every Sunday morning in church, for 
since starting business on his own account he had be- 
come a regular attendant at public worship. And he 
continued to bow gravely in spite of her obvious ignoring 
of his presence. 

In her hot young heart Elsie Glen vowed never again 
to speak to Robert Barker. For her grandfather's 
sake she* had knelt to him — would the memory of that 
hour ever cool? — ^but though at the sight of him her 
cheeks seemed to her to flame, her head went high and 
her eyes and mouth grew haughty and contemptuous. 

She, no doubt, played her scornful part feebly, child- 
ishly. The maiden of sixteen can be cruel enough, but 
she pricks rather than stabs, slaps rather than crushes. 
Nevertheless, Elsie, fumbling with the first weapons of 
womanhood, contrived unwittingly to wound Barker, in- 
asmuch as her treatment at last gave him the idea that 
she regarded him as socially beneath her. For, busy as 
he was. Barker was already beginning to wonder about 
his social position. 

At home the girl did her utmost to keep the old people 
cheerful. They had been to her as parents since she came 
to them a two-year-old orphan, her father lost at sea, her 
sweet Norwegian mother dead from the shock of the 
news. They had reared her generously and gently— 
too generously, too gently, she thought now as she tried 
to look into her future. The university degree was, of 
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course, out of the question, and accordingly the chances 
of earning her living were decreased. But her own dis- 
appointment was a small matter as compared with her 
anxiety for her grandparents. 

From the family in Edinburgh where she boarded 
while studying for her preliminary examination she had 
come home hurriedly, frightened by the strange tone of 
her grandfather's last letter, to learn something of the 
harsh realities of life. She had arrived unexpectedly, and 
the old man, taken unawares, had had no time to don 
the mask of hearty cheerfulness which he had worn for 
her during the last two years. 

But sometimes he closed the doors of the shop before 
the accustomed hour, because he could not endure the 
sight of old customers passing on their way to do their 
evening shopping at the Warehouse. 

At other times Duncan Glen made despairing efforts to 
render his shop more attractive. He overdressed his 
single window till people smiled; he laid in stocks of 
fancy articles and novelties which somehow didn't sell; 
he spent money on paint and golf-leaf ; he extended credit 
to customers who ought to have been required to pay 
ready money, and who did pay ready money at the 
Warehouse; and he made many other efforts which 
brought little or no return. 

There came a day when, instead of paying a large 
provision account by cheque, he signed a bill at two 
months — the first bill ever signed in the old shop. For 
the rest of that day he hung his head and scarcely spoke, 
and at night, for the first time in his life, he took a 
little too much whisky. 

It was a fortnight after the New Year that Elsie, her 
pride torn to tatters by the gnawings of anxiety, deter- 
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mined to appeal again to Robert Barker. Surely he 
could do something to help his old master without greatly 
harming his own interests. 

So, one evening after tea, Elsie shut herself in the 
little room which her hands had made dainty, and set 
herself to the task of writing a letter to the successful 
merchant. But it was very difficult, and she tore up 
sheet after sheet in despair. Her supply of paper became 
exhausted. It would be necessary for her to go down to 
the shop for a fresh supply. 

As she passed the door of her grandmother's room 
she listened for voices, but none reached her. Her grand- 
father was probably still in the shop. 

She came upon him there, sitting at the counter star- 
ing at sundry documents before him. He did not notice 
her till she was quite close to him. 

When he looked at her she was struck by the aged 
appearance of his face under the strong lamp-light. She 
could not utter her request then. 

He smiled faintly, drumming his fingers on the coun- 
ter. 

"Is there ony whisky up the stair, Elsie?" he asked 
abruptly. 

"Yes, grandfather.'* The answer came unwillingly. 

"Weel, jist empty it doon the sink, every drap," he 
said quietly. He rose to his feet and laid his hand on 
her shoulder. " I doot I'm bate, dearie, but I've still yer 
grannie — I've still yer grannie an' you. I'll awa' up the 
stair an' see hoo she's gettin' on. Was ye wantin' some- 
thing? Writin' paper? A weel, ye ken whaur to get it." 
He stooped and kissed her forehead, and presently she 
heard him ascending the stair. 

Elsie's idea of writing to Barker gave way before a 
new desire to appeal to him in person without delay. 
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The old man's face had alarmed her; his words had not 
reassured her. 

On reaching the dwelling-house she found the village 
girl, who helped with the housework during the day, 
preparing to go home. 

" Fve got to go out for a little, Lizzie," she said. 
" You might wait till I come back in case anything is 
wanted." 

Five minutes later she left the house by the door 
opening upon the close. As she hurried along the frost- 
bound road she sought for words to say to the man — 
the only man, she believed — who could assist her grand- 
father. How the assistance was to be given she could 
not imagine, and as she drew near the Warehouse all her 
wild, vague thoughts resolved themselves into human- 
ity's briefest and ultimate prayer — Help! 

The day's business was over, but the Warehouse was 
still open, and a man in a white jacket and apron was 
seated at the counter pencilling figures on a scribbling 
pad. He was a pleasant-faced man of perhaps forty, 
and, of course, he knew Elsie well by sight. 

" Good-evening, Miss," he said, unable to conceal en- 
tirely his surprise. 

"Good-evening. Is Mr. Barker in, please?" Elsie's 
cheeks were burning. 

" Not yet. Miss, but I'm expecting him every minute. 
There's the last train now. He might be on it. Take a 
seat till he comes." 

But Barker did not arrive. 

" He'll be driving from Bankton, and the roads are 
bad," said the man. " But he won't be long, I'm sure. 
He told me to keep open till he came. Will you wait, 
Miss?" 

" I'll wait for a little; thank you," 
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The shopman, who was town bred, was inclined for 
conversation. He desired, moreover, to be kind. He was 
sorry for the girl ; he was sorry for her old folks. But 
he would not have had her suspect it. Kilbran was 
already full of rumours regarding Duncan Glen's financial 
condition. It was whispered that his name had recently 
appeared in that popular weekly known as "The Black 
List " ; that he had dishonoured a bill ; that he had been 
living beyond his means for many years; that his bank- 
ruptcy was imminent ; that he ought to have failed long 
ago. Kilbran was agog with that morbid expectation 
with which most of us await the downfall of a neigh- 
bour who is suspected of being " in difficulties." It is a 
hard fact that we take far more interest in the collapse 
of a tower than in the building thereof — ^so long as we 
are standing clear. 

" Ay," began the shopman, " he'll be well on his way 
now. I've never seen him behind his time before, but 
the roads are extra bad to-night. He's a great business 
man, is the boss. Nothing beats him. You would maybe 
hear he was opening two new shops this month. That 
makes four, not counting this one. He'll be riding in 
his carriage and pair before he's finished, and maybe 
standing for Parliament." 

The speaker added up a column of figures and re- 
sumed : 

" I never saw such a man for work. He's in that wee 
office yonder till two and three in the morning — often. 
I believe he could tell you all that's in the shop without 
opening a book. Ay, the boss is a wonderful chap. Miss. 
But, bless you, I couldn't live as he does. I don't say 
anything against being teetotal — in fact, I've got to be 
that as long as I take a wage from him — ^but he doesn't 
smoke, and I've heard he never tastes meat except on 
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Sundays. He's a vegetarian through the week. That 
means a big saving. Why, I shouldn't wonder if he 
boards and lodges on ten. bob a week. I couldn't do it, 
Miss. But then I'll never drive in a carriage and pair." 

He laughed, and attacked another column. 

" Perhaps," he said presently, " you'd like something to 
read till he comes." 

" Please," replied the girl. 

"There's a table behind you with papers and maga- 
zines — ^all the new ones. Just assist yourself. Miss." 

Elsie chose a magazine, and turned the pages slowly. 
She could not bring herself to read 

An hour passed. 

She turned to the shopman. 

" Are you sure he is coming to-night? " _ 

"Certain sure. Miss. But, you know, he'll have to 
drive very cautious. There's some fine pictures in the 
Graphic this week." 

Elsie took up the green-covered journal and hid her- 
self behind its big pages. She felt she might be needed 
at home, yet she shrank from returning with her task 
undone. 

And so another half-hour dragged by. 

Elsie's thoughts turned from home to the man driving 
his light gig along the. glassy road. What if there had 
been an accident? She had heard of serious accidents 
in the past at that steep corner just before the bridge. 
Once a farmer had been killed there. What if 

She rose suddenly, shivering, and laid aside the 
journal. It was near ten o'clock. Her grandmother 
would be asking for her to read a chapter. 

" I can't wait any longer," she said to the shopman, 
" Thank you very much," she added from the doorway. 

She ran all the way home. As she entered the close 
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a gig rattled past. She hesitated, then hastened up the 
stone stair. 

The door opened ere she reached it. A tear-soiled 
face looked forth. 

" Oh, Miss, she's deid, she's deid! " blubbered the little 
servant girl. 

Elsie grasped the door-post. Just then Dr. Stalker 
came out of the parlour. He put his arm about her. 

To the servant girl he said: "You know where my 
coachman lives. Run and send him to me here. And 
don't you come back to-night." 

He led Elsie into the parlour and placed her in the easy 
chair by the fire, which he had been encouraging to bum 
brightly against the girl's return. 

" My dear," he said, stroking her hair, " your dear one 
is gone, but she had no suffering whatever. You'll be 
brave, won't you?" 

" Grandfather," she whispered. 

"He went down to the shop a little while ago— to 
write a letter. It was better to let him do something." 

" I'll go to him." 

" In a moment, my dear. Or, perhaps, I had better 
tell him you are home. He asked for you some time 
ago. You see, she died just after you had gone out — so 
the maid told me when she came for me. Now, you'll 
sit here while I tell your grandfather. And drink this." 

Dr. Stalker left her and descended to the shop. He 
knew his way, for he had often gone down to have a 
word with the grocer after his visits to Mrs. Glen. 

The shaded lamp burned briskly above the counter, 
but there was no sign of the old man. Could he have 
gone out? 

Dr. Stalker went to the door. It was locked; the key 
was in it. 
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The doctor went back to the counter. He stood in a 
pool of light. The rest of the shop was in darkness. 

" Glen," said the doctor softly. 

An envelope on the counter caught his eye. It was 
addressed to himself. 

" Are you there, Glen ? " he enquired in a loud whisper, 
as he picked up the letter. 

The silence in the shop was complete. 

Reaching up, he tilted the lamp-shade so that the light 
was cast across the shop. 

Then he began to turn the lamp. 

He stopped the movement. The beam fell on the floor 
in the farthest comer, and showed a chair, overturned. 
He tilted the shade a little higher — a little higher yet. 

Something seemed to move — ever so slightly. It 
might have been imagination — the movement. The doc- 
tor's flesh crept. The thing he beheld was human, and 
it seemed to stand on tiptoe upon space. 

The lamp-shade went back to its level with a clatter. 
The doctor's hands flew to his grey head. 

" My God! " he whispered hoarsely. " My God! " 

The next instant he snatched a knife from the counter 
and rushed into the shadows. 

But Duncan Glen had not waited to be adjudged 
bankrupt in this world. 






CHAPTER VII 

ON an afternoon in early March Elsie stood on the 
highest of the four broad steps leading to the door- 
way of No. 2y Kennington Terrace, one of the latest 
architectural additions to Kelvinside. Her presence 
there was the result of numerous advertisements in the 
Glasgow Herald under the heading " Nursery Govern- 
esses." Two days earlier she had received a letter, writ- 
ten on hand-made paper, crested and stamped with the 
address in palest grey, from a lady who required a young 
person to take charge of two little girls aged three and 
five. 

Elsie was dressed in a plain, rather badly cut, black 
frock which covered her ankles. She had put up her 
hair and had decided to declare herself eighteen years 
old. 

Excitement had brought back the colour to her cheeks 
and the lustre to her eyes. She smiled as the train 
started, and Mrs. Stalker went home to tell her husband 
warmly that Elsie Glen would be positively lovely were 
she a little plump. Whereupon the doctor said something 
about cod-liver oil, while his wife sighed and hoped Elsie 
would get the right husband some day. " A pretty girl 
in her position," she said, " has so many chances of get- 
ting the wrong one. She's so apt to jump at the first 
offer just to g^t away from the drudgery. I wish she 
had stayed with us." " Better away from Kilbran," the 
doctor had replied. 

The door was opened, and a smart-looking housemaid 
looked doubtful at Elsie's request to see Mrs. Rhind. 

68 
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"Were you expected to-day?" she enquired, aware 
that her mistress was dressing to go out. 

" Mrs. Rhind asked me to come at three o'clock. My 
name is Elsie Glen." 

"Oh, youVe come about the place?" The maid's 
tone became friendly. 

"Yes." 

"Please come this way. I'll tell Mrs. Rhind. She 
must have forgotten." 

She conducted Elsie to a small room at the back of the 
hall. The room was furnished in Turkish fashion, and 
a stale smell of Egyptian cigarettes pervaded it. 

Elsie glanced about her, but before her eyes rested on 
anything the door was thrown open, and in rustled a 
little woman, a dainty personification of chinchilla and 
Parma Violets. Mrs. Edwin Rhind had once been told 
by a Frenchman that she could easily pass for a Parisian, 
and had ever since felt bound to endeavour to deserve 
the compliment. It is not, of course, sufficient to get all 
one's clothes from Paris ; one must also get the Parisian 
manner of wearing them. And Mrs. Rhind succeeded 
brilliantly where thousands have failed dismally. She 
was chic — and chic is the most abused French word in 
Britain. She had the animation which covers a multitude 
of plain features — which hers were not — and the Parisian 
illusion was not a little enhanced by the fact that she 
spoke with the suspicion of a "burr." Ill-natured vir- 
gins hinted that the "burr" had been acquired after 
leaving school, but their insinuations received scant at- 
tention, for Mrs. Rhind was not yet twenty-eight, and 
her smile, as an old bachelor once observed, was wortfi 
attending a bazaar for. 

She began to speak as she entered the room — ^breath- 
lessly, smilingly. 
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" Oh, Miss Glen, I'm so sorry ! — I stupidly forgot you 
were coming to-day, and I'm just rushing off to an im- 
portant engagement. Really, it was foolish of me! — 
I must begin an engagement book. — Positively I must! 
— But I'm sure you will suit splendidly. — When can you 
come? — at once? — On Monday? — Oh, that will do 
nicely 1 — I was quite satisfied with your letter, so I 
shan't ask you stupid questions! — The children are 
really very good and obedient. — I'm sure you will get 
on all right with them. — ^And shall we say thirty pounds 
a year? — ^that's two pounds something a month? — quite 
so! — Very good! — Of course you won't wear black in 
the nursery? No, of course not! — I'm so glad you are 
young. Miss Glen. — I've just got rid of the most dread- 
ful old frump. She positively depressed me every time 
I went into the nursery. — However, I'm sure you won't 
do that. — Now, I'm afraid I must fly. — ^The maid will 
bring you tea. — Oh, you must have tea after coming so 
far. — ^Well, I'll expect you on Tuesday afternoon — oh, 
Monday ! — ^yes, it was Monday you said — I'll expect you 
on Monday afternoon, and I'll explain everything to you 
then. — Good-bye, good-bye ! " 

And with a smile that Elsie could not but be charmed 
by, the fascinating creature rustled away. 

Elsie entered upon her nursery duties in a spirit of 
hopefulness. Mrs. Rhind received her kindly, and the 
children responded whole-heartedly to her advances. 
Mr. Rhind, who came into the nursery the morning after 
her arrival, was courteous in an uninterested fashion. 
Elsie was chilled by his manner towards the children 
and their manner towards him. Having seated himself 
.and carefully drawn up his sharply creased trousers, he 
called the little girls to him. They had waited, silent. 
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for the invitation. They stood at either knee, while he 
gently pulled the hair of one and the ear of the other, 
asking each if she had been a good girl. " Oh, yeth, 
Papa," they said solemnly. The elder began to tell him 
about her dolly, and during the recital he whistled under 
his breath and his eyes wandered about the room. Then 
he got up, shook his trousers into position, stooped and 
kissed each small head rather perfunctorily, muttered 
something about getting off to business, and hurried 
from the room. Some minutes elapsed after his de- 
parture ere the children appeared to remember the play 
his entrance had interrupted. 

Mr. Rhind was a partner in an old-established firm of 
accountants and stockbrokers. About thirty-two years 
of age, tall and thin, he had a sallow, shaven face set 
with expressionless eyes. He never looked quite 
healthy, but he was never indisposed. People called him 
a successful man of business, albeit, as a matter of fact, 
he was merely a prosperous one, having inherited his 
possessions. Success implies a struggle or at least a 
gamble, and Rhind had escaped the former and avoided 
the latter. Speculation did not often tempt him; when 
he did buy or sell on his own account, it was a case 
of betting on a certainty. If he played cards for money, 
he did so to please his friends. He had no emotions in 
business. It was all the same to him whether his audit 
of a man's books revealed a golden year of trade or a 
hopeless insolvency; and he would announce the results 
to the respective persons interested in the same impassive 
voice, and take his departure with the same limp hand- 
shake. 

The social existence of the Rhinds may be described 
in a few words. When not entertaining they were being 
entertained. Anywhere, anywhere out of the little world 
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of domesticity! Better a fifth-rate piece at the theatre 
than an hour or two of dual solitude at the homely 
hearth! There are married people who go everywhere 
in the social sense — together, yet seem to dread being 
left alone together. Perhaps they meant, in the be- 
ginning, to be good comrades, but they have only suc- 
ceeded in being fairly agreeable travelling companions 
who are really more interested in other travellers than 
in each other. At this period of their lives Rhind and 
his wife were never so near to each other as when seated 
in the cab carrying them to or from dinner, dance or 
play. 

Mrs. Rhind was popular — ^her yearly turnover in bits 
of pasteboard was enormous. So was her quarterly cab 
account. She was not clever; but, what is much more 
effective in society, she was foolish to the point of bril- 
liancy. She more than shone; she sparkled. People 
could never remember exactly what she had said, but 
they assured one another that it had been delightfully, 
even frightfully, funny ! As for her husband, he, as the 
eldest son of an influential father, had been accustomed 
to other people's houses from his boyhood. His small- 
talk was plentiful and never a week old. Hostesses found 
him useful. 

The lavish expenditure at 27 Kennington Terrace as- 
tonished Elsie Glen. Economy seemed to have no place 
in any department. 

To Elsie was given the charge of the children's ward- 
robes. She was delighted at first by the array of dainty 
and expensive little dresses and outdoor wraps, and then 
dismayed at the inadequate supplies of underclothing. 
Mrs. Rhind loved nothing better than to buy pretty 
things for her children, and she enjoyed periodic fits of 
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extravagance in that direction ; but the things had to be 
pretty things. 

" Oh, dear 1 Yes, of course ! " she sighed, laughingly, 
when Elsie bashfully referred to certain necessities. 
" Yes, I suppose they do require them. Please get what 
you think proper, Miss Glen. Thank you so much! I 
loathe woolly things, and as for flannel — oof ! " She 
made a charming gesture and changed the subject. 

" D'you know, Mith Glen," said Tilly, the elder girl, 
who had a lisp, " Kitty and I are the much cothier thince 
you came." 

"Tho much cothier-er," added Kitty, who had not a 
lisp, but who tried to follow her sister in everything. 

" It ith lovely to have no holeth in our thtockingth, 
Ithn't it, Kitty?" 

This was a fortnight after Elsie's arrival. 

"We've had tho many nurtheth and govemetheth," 
went on Tilly. 

" Oh, tho many ! " said her sister. " Ith you goin' 
away thoon, Mith Glen ? " she asked abruptly. 

But Tilly threw her arms about Elsie, crying, " Oh, 
you muthn't go away — never, never ! " 

Whereupon Kitty dissolved in tears, and clutching 
as much of Elsie as she could echoed her sister's prayer. 

So Elsie cuddled them both and made many sweet 
promises, grateful for their warm young affections. 

" I think you might call me Elsie," she said presently. 

"Elthie," whispered Tilly. "I think Elthie ith a 
lovely name." 

" Elthie, . . . lovely name," mumbled Kitty, who was 
drying her eyes with her pinafore. 

There was an old piano in the nursery and Elsie took 
to playing on it while the children danced. As the 
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months passed and her heart grew lighter she began to 
sing to them. 

One wet morning when she was so engaged Mrs. 
Rhind, who rarely appeared before noon, came into the 
nursery. 

" Well, my darlings," she said dutifully to the children 
who, excited by the singing in which they had been 
joining, ran to greet her. Then she turned to Elsie. 

"Had many lessons. Miss Glen?" 

" Only a few," replied the girl, rising. 

" Then you must allow me to give you some more. 
You have a sweet voice." 

Elsie blushed. She thought it very kind of Mrs. 
Rhind, whose highly-trained voice sometimes reached 
the nursery from the drawing-room. 

" I will arrange with Mr. Plarr to take you twice a 
week. Christine can look after the children when you 
are having your lessons. How will that do?" Mrs. 
Rhind smiled brightly. 

"Oh, please, no!" cried Elsie. She had misunder- 
stood her employer's offer; she had not thought of it 
costing money, and she knew that Mr. Plarr was a very 
expensive teacher; he was, in fact, famous for his fees. 

Mrs. Rhind ignored the protest. " It will help me 
greatly," she said pleasantly, " if you can join me in 
some duets next winter. Some friends of mine are get- 
ting up a comic opera for some charity or other, and 
they have been foolish enough to give me a principal 
part. In the afternoons we could practise together, and 
perhaps you would play my accompaniments. Now, I 
can't take a refusal, Miss Glen. Til write to Mr. Plarr 
at once, and you must get in as many lessons as you can 
before we go away for the summer. Now I must fly. I 
have some people coming to lunch — a Mrs. Cruden — 
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quite an impossible person — and her two daughters — 
wonderfully presentable girls considering. Mrs. Cruden 
thinks I'm fearfully Bohemian because I don't fold my 
serviette after dinner, and frightfully artistic because I 
never put a chair straight against the wall. So she told 
somebody — I forget whom. She would be a dear old 
thing if she would only stick to dolmans and cloth boots, 
but — Oh, I must not stay talking, Miss Glen. Go on 
singing. I like it. Bye-bye, darlings ! " And she swept 
from the room. 

It came to the point where Elsie felt she must either 
take the lessons or leave her situation, and she did the 
former. 

She was kindly treated where she was, and she had 
grown to love the two little girls. 

About this time she received a letter from Mrs. 
Stalker, with whom she had corresponded occasionally 
since coming to Glasgow. There was really little for the 
kindly doctor's wife and the girl to say to each other — 
but women can always cover note-paper. 

In the course of her letter Mrs. Stalker wrote : — " I 
have hesitated to tell you sooner, but I think you ought 
to know that a very beautiful stone has been erected 
over the spot where your dear grandparents lie at rest. 
The stone was erected to the order of Mr. Robert Bar- 
ker, who is seen less than ever in Kilbran. I hear he 
is still opening new shops in different places." 

When Elsie replied she wrote passionately: 

" Please, dear Mrs Stalker, don't ever mention Kilbran 
or anything about it. I am doing all I can to forget." 



CHAPTER VIII 

IT was very quiet in the nursery. Elsie lay back in the 
wicker easy-chair, an open book in her lap, a small 
heap of sewing on a table at her side. The little Amer- 
ican clock on the mantelpiece pointed to a quarter-past 
nine. 

Since eight o'clock when she had heard Mrs. Rhind 
leave the house and drive away in a cab Elsie had been 
unable to fix her attention upon either work or reading. 
She had come to dread the evenings on which Mrs. 
Rhind went out alone. 

It was the middle of her third winter at Kennington 
Terrace, and since its beginning the peace of mind which 
she had enjoyed for two years had been growing less 
steadfast. At first her sense of uneasiness had been of 
the vaguest, but gradually it had become definite, and 
now it was well-nigh intolerable. Without the thought 
of the children it would have been wholly so. 

Mrs. Rhind's friendly manner had not failed, yet the 
girl was aware of a change in her relations with her 
employer. Sometimes she felt as if the woman were 
watching her, as if the latter's irresponsible flippancies 
and laughing remarks disguised a serious question. 
Their companionship in music ceased. Mrs. Rhind still 
invited Elsie to join her in the drawing-room, but did 
not press her when she excused herself. 

To Elsie it seemed that the Rhinds went out more 
than ever, but not so much together. American rails 
were booming, and twice or thrice a week Mr. Rhind 

76 
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was detained at the office, and did not follow his wife 
to the place of entertainment till, perhaps, ten o'clock. 
Elsie did not know what a boom was, but she wished 
this particular one would end. 

She rose suddenly and turned the gas full on. The 
bracket held a large burner that gave more light than she 
required for reading, but had there been a second 
burner she would have lit it also. She bent over the 
high guard and stirred the fire. Then for a moment 
she stood erect, half-defiant, half-reproachful, altogether 
graceful in the white linen blouse and skirt which Mrs. 
Rhind, whose soul was above washing-bills, insisted on 
for nursery wear. " I don't care if you go through three 
a day. Miss Glen," she had said at the outset, "but I 
want you always to wear white. Besides, you look lovely 
so. 

As Edwin Rhind came softly into the nursery Elsie 
wavered slightly. She disliked the man, but she alsd 
pitied him — pitied him she knew not exactly why. Per- 
haps she saw in him a man who had everything which 
was worth nothing to him. But her experience of men 
was not large. The men she had met in Mrs. Rhind's 
drawing-room had impressed her chiefly by their similar- 
ity to one another. They had differed only in appearance. 
They had all been equally amusing whether or not one 
wanted to be amused. Amusement was the only thing, 
except money, they seemed to take seriously. 

Mr. Rhind having closed the door, came over to the 
fire. He was in evening dress, in which a man looks 
either a gentleman or a vulgarian. He did not look the 
latter. 

" Good-evening," he said in a carefully lowered voice, 
for the children slept in the next room. " Please sit 
down. Miss Glen. Are you ready for another book?" 
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He held out a red-bound novel, evidently fresh from the 
shop. 

Elsie hesitated, but seated herself in the wicker chair. 

" Thank you, Mr. Rhind," she said slowly, " but I'm 
not half through this one," touching the book on her 
work-table. 

Rhind laid the new book beside it. Then he took 
the low chair on the other side of the hearth. 

For a full minute he sat staring through the bars of 
the fire-guard, leaning forward, his elbow on his knee, 
his chin on his hand. 

Elsie took up a piece of sewing. Fortunately she had 
a needle already threaded. 

He turned his head slightly and looked at her. 

" Miss Glen, do you mind my staying here for a little? 
. . . Fm very tired to-night." 

" I — I'm sorry," she said gently. She had never seen 
a man look so weary, and her pity prevailed. 

" Thank you," he murmured. Into his usually ex- 
pressionless eyes came a quick gleam. It died, and he 
turned again to watching the fire. 

Somewhere in the house a jet or more of gas had been 
lowered, and the one above Elsie began to squeak. Rhind 
got up and cautiously turned the tap till the disturbance 
ceased, and after. 

" I can't see properly," said Elsie, forcing a laugh, 

" To sew or to talk? " he murmured. 

" Both." The word came quickly. 

He increased the light grudgingly and went back to 
his seat, where he resumed his former attitude. 

" Why don't you sing now ? " he asked abruptly, 

" I sing through the day, when the children can't get 
out," she replied lightly. 

"Why not in the evenings?" 
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" It would waken the children." 

He did not accept her evasion. 

"Why do you insist on staying up here night after 
night? You know that I like to hear your singing, Miss 
Glen. I wouldn't bother you to sing in the drawing- 
room when there's a crowd, but sometimes — ^now, for 
instance — ^won't you come downstairs and sing something 
now?" 

She shook her head. 

"Why not?" He half rose. 

" No, Mr. Rhind." 

" You are unkind," he said softly. 

The colour flooded her face, and she bent lower over 
her seam. 

" What a rotten, rotten world it is 1 " he muttered. 
"Are you happy here?" he asked in the same breath. 

" I am always happy with the children," she replied. 

" Ah ! With the children. They — they are good chil- 
dren," he said in a thoughtful voice. " Poor little 
beggars! And they make you happy. Miss Glen?" 

"Very." 

" I wish they would make me happy." 

Elsie regarded him steadily. " They would make you 
happy," she said gently. 

He smiled faintly, unbelievingly. "What a rotten, 
rotten world it is ! " 

"You shouldn't say that, Mr. Rhind," she said, for 

his eyes were upon her, "unless — unless " she 

halted. 

"Well, Miss Glen?" 

" Oh, it's no business of mine," she said in confusion, 
" and besides, it wouldn't really make it a rotten world, 
but " 

" Go on, please." 
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" Well, you see, it suddenly struck me that perhaps — 
perhaps something had gone wrong with the — ^the boom 
I've heard you talking about, and " 

He checked a laugh. " Oh, no. Miss Glen. The boom 
goes on apace. The day of reckoning is not yet. Were 
you thinking I might have been ruined?" 

" IVe been talking nonsense," she said. 

" Had I been ruined, would you have been sorry for 
me?" 

" I would be sorry for anyone ruined." Her voice 
trembled. " It is a terrible thing to be ruined." 

Rhind shifted his hand from his chin to his brow, 
shading his eyes. The diamond on his little finger 
glinted in the firelight. 

" I am very tired," he whispered. 

The misery in his voice shocked the girl. She shrank 
in her chair. 

He glanced at her with a ghastly smile. 

" Don't be afraid, Miss Glen. But listen to me for a 
little. I want to tell you something. I must tell you. 
I'm a coward to do it, but I can't help it " 

" Oh please " 

" It won't take long. It's only a short story of a man 
who is ruined — in everything but money. I suppose 
there are many such in this rotten, rotten world. It's* 
impossible that it could be otherwise when so many men 
are such fools." He spoke with an intensity of bitterness 
that kept Elsie dumb. " It's the awful stupidity of car- 
ing what our neighbours think — ^as if our neighbours 
ever really think of anything but themselves," he went 
on. " We must keep it up. You've been in Kelvinside 
long enough to know what I mean. . . . And what 
are we keeping up ? Nothing — ^nothing but expenditure. 
We aren't keeping up friendship; we're making it im- 
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possible. Our idea of hospitality is simply a vulgar dis- 
play. We don't think of how our guests will enjoy 
themselves; we think only of what they will think of 
our show of food and silver. Some people blame the 
women. I don't. The men are to blame. When all is 
said and done, the man is the responsible party. But 
the man is so often a fool. He may like display him- 
self ; he may let it go on because his wife likes it — ^pos- 
sibly she wouldn't like it, if he had the honesty to tell 
her what it cost ; perhaps he does it for the sake of busi- 
ness — like a little city wholesaler taking a little country 
retailer into a public-house for a twopenny refreshment. 
Perhaps — well, the reason doesn't matter; the result is 
one of two things. The fool either ruins himself finan- 
cially, or in every other respect. Oh, my God, what a 
silly, silly life!" 

" Mr. Rhind " She tried to stop him. His eyes, 

now feverish, frightened her. 

" Don't be afraid," he continued. " Forgive me. But 
I must speak of it to someone. I know no one who 
would understand but yourself. You are sympathetic. I 
haven't come up to this room all these nights without 
learning that, Miss Glen. You are afraid of me, but you 
needn't be. Let me go on. ... I am very tired — ^tired 
of all the silliness. But I was brought up to it. My 
father believed in dining his bankers and clients and 
possible clients. I suppose it paid him. I suppose it has 
paid me. But it hasn't brought me a single friend, Miss 
Glen, not one. Still I managed to keep it up until you 
came. Things seemed to rub along till you came " 

She put her hands over her face. 

" The rottenness and silliness seemed bearable enough 
till you came. And we were all very fine and fashionable 
and important — though a bank-clerk in a London suburb 
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would look on us as no class provincial — ^and select — 
until you came — ^you, Elsie ! " His voice had been rising, 
but now it fell to a whisper. " Oh, Elsie, Elsie Glen, 
you with your natural sweetness and natural loveliness, 
and natural kindness " 

" Oh, hush I " she implored, struggling to her feet. 
"Oh, hush, Mr. Rhind!" 

He rose also, and stood grasping the rail of the fire- 
guard. " I must tell you, I must tell you," he said desper- 
ately. " If — if a man doesn't gain a friend by his mar- 
riage, he is friendless for life. It is true. Real friend- 
ship is the rarest thing on earth. A man may have a 
thousand acquaintances — some close and familar enough 
— ^but a host of friends is nonsense. . . . Elsie, I 
managed to get along till you came. By working hard at 
business and pleasure I kept myself from thinking. But 
when you came, I thought ... It is of no use con- 
cealing it. You know as I know. I will say it only 
once. I " 

"Don't, don't!" 

"Just once, Elsie. It's the old story of truth will 
out. I " 

" Oh, it isn't truth 1 You are surely, surely mad, Mr. 
Rhindl Think of " 

" I will say it once," he said hoarsely. " Elsie, I 
love " 

The door opened. In the doorway, rubbing her eyes, 
stood Tilly. 

Elsie ran to her, caught her up closely, and carried 
her back to the bedroom. Tilly soon fell asleep again, 
but ere she did so Elsie heard Rhind leave the house, 
and drive off in the cab which had been awaiting him. 

About eleven o'clock next day the maid Christine 
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came into the nursery with a message from her mistress. 
Mrs. Rhind would be glad to see Miss Glen in her bed- 
room at once. Christine would take Miss Kitty for her 
morning walk, and afterwards accompany Miss Tilly 
home from Kindergarten. 

When Elsie, sick at heart, entered the bedroom it 
struck her that Mrs. Rhind might not have observed 
the note on her dressing-table. She had placed it there 
at midnight, but the Rhinds had not come home till 
after two o'clock, and Mrs. Rhind might then have been 
too sleepy to notice it. But the next moment the girl 
saw the note on her employer's lap. 

Mrs. Rhind, in an exquisite rose-tinted dressing-gown, 
was lounging in an easy-chair before a bright fire. Her 
cheeks were pink, her eyes brilliant though the shadows 
were deep beneath them. Among the litter of the dress- 
ing table was a little rouge-pot; the atmosphere of the 
room was charged with the odour of Cologne water. 

Looking up at the girl's entrance, she nodded pleasantly. 

" Come over to the fire, Elsie, and sit down," she said 
kindly. "Horribly cold, isn't it? But I'm just a cat 
for comfort. Well, my dear, I found your note when I 
got home from Ferguson's this morning — quite a de- 
lightful evening it was, though I'm sure poor old Fergie 
can't aflford that sort of thing, unless he happens to be 
in the boom, which isn't the least likely. He's always 
on the wrong side of the markets, I believe. Still, the 
'89 Pommery may have reassured his paying guests, as 
somebody called his bankers and brokers, who were there. 
And — oh, about your note 1 I'm sure I don't know what 
I've done to deserve it 1 " — she laughed lightly — " but 
as I never give reasons for my own actions, I'm not 
going to ask reasons for yours." 

Elsie's eyes were on the carpet. 
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" I expect you need a change of scene," continued Mrs. 
Rhind, putting her small silk-covered feet an inch nearer 
the fire. " We all need that sooner or later. One has 
nerves, and the best of children get on them. But Fm 
afraid Tilly and Kitty will miss you badly — and so shall 
I, my dear. I'm not a model mother, you know, but IVe 
always wanted a model companion for the kiddies. And 
you have been that. I daresay I shall make a better 
grandmother." She laughed again. " I'm sure you are 
sorry to leave the children," she went on. " But you are 
not to say so. You might cry, and make me cry, which 
would be too dreadfully funny in a person of my giddi- 
ness. We all have our reputations to keep up, and if the 
servants saw me with red eyes they would take it as a 
sign of weakness and demand more privileges. Well, 
now, you say in your note that you would like to get 
away at once. Do you mean this very day? " 

Elsie contrived to speak. " I must seem horrid and 
ungrateful, dear Mrs. Rhind, but — ^but " 

" My dear child, you shall go this very hour, if you 
so desire. You are not a prisoner. I'm afraid you 
haven't been quite well lately, and I ought to have looked 
after you better. The least I can do now is to help you 
to please yourself." 

The words were uttered so kindly that the girl was 
all but overpowered by a desire to cast herself on her 
knees and bury her hot face in the woman's lap. 

But the words that followed immediately were brisk 
and business-like. 

" I suppose you will go to your friends at Kilbran. 
Well, you must write to me sometimes, and if you think 
of coming back here, I'm sure it can be arranged. And 
if you want any references, let me know. You can de- 
pend on me for the very best of characters." She smiled. 
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"And now, would you like to see about getting your 
things ready ? " 

" I ought to tell you that I am thinking of going to 
London," said Elsie, controlling her emotion, " My 
grandmother had some relations there. I think I could 
stay with them till I get a situation." 

"But you don't mean to go to London to-day?" 

" If you wouldn't mind my leaving so early, Mrs. 
Rhind." 

" Good gracious, child 1 The train goes at two ! You 
are sudden I But I always do things on the spur of the 
moment myself . . . But it will be late when you ar- 
rive to-night. You will probably have to go to an hotel. 
Promise me to go to the Station Hotel. I don't like the 
idea of your going off alone like this. But if you must, 
you must. You will require lunch at a quarter to one, 
and a cab at quarter past. I'll arrange that for you. 
Run away now and look after your own affairs. And — 
by the way, have you sufficient money? I have some 
salary to give you, but " 

" Oh, thank you. I have some money in the savings 
bank, and I could call for it on the way to the station. 

But, Mrs. Rhind, could I — could I " Her voice broke, 

her breast heaved. 

" What is it, Elsie? The children? " 

« Yes— the children." 

The woman looked away. " You must try to leave the 
children to — me," she said in a peculiar tone of voice. 
"Are you afraid to say good-b3^e to them?" she asked, 
more naturally. 

" I— I couldn't bear it.'" 

"You would prefer to go without seeing them?" 

Elsie made a dumb assent. 

" Poor child ! I'll arrange that for you. But you have. 
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no time to waste. Say good-bye to me now. I'll not 
appear when you go, if you'll excuse me, Elsie. I do 
detest parting scenes with maids and cabbies for audi- 
ence." Mrs. Rhind rose gracefully, languidly, and Elsie 
followed her example. 

" Mr. Rhind will be so sorry when he learns of your 
departure," said the woman easily as she led the way to 
the door. " TU have to break it gently to him as well 
as to the kiddies. And now, good-bye, my dear. Take 
care of yourself. Be sure of my good wishes for your 
welfare, and let me know if ever I can help you." She 
turned the handle, smiling encouragingly. Her left hand 
hung by her side. 

"Good-bye, my dear," she said, opening the door. 

Suddenly the girl stooped, caught the white hand with 
the broad wedding-ring, and kissed it passionately. Then 
blindly she fled. 

Very softly Mrs. Rhind closed the door and turned 
the key. She leant against the wall, her hand to her 
brow, her lips parted as if for air. She looked faded and 
crumpled. 

" Oh, God pity me — ^pity me ! " she whispered at last. 

To the disordered bed she tottered and threw herself 
upon it, face downwards. 



CHAPTER IX 

IT was three o'clock at last, yet Elsie Glen's eyes were 
apprehensive rather than eager as she crossed Shaftes- 
bury Avenue to keep the appointment which many a girl 
in London would have told her she was lucky to get. 
She had arrived at Shaftesbury Avenue nearly an hour 
too soon, and the waiting had tired her courage. Every 
minute had brought her some new doubt. As she paced 
the dry pavement in the pleasant spring sunshine all her 
earlier excitement had evaporated, her hopes had be- 
come flat and foolish, her dread of the future had come 
back. The crowds of people in Oxford Street and at 
Piccadilly Circus had made her feel very lonely, though 
the day previously they had set her heart singing. Lon- 
don either exhilarates or depresses the stranger within 
its gates ; it never pacifies. 

Under the glazed canopy of the Astoria Theatre Elsie 
halted. She had reached her destination, and she was 
sore afraid. She looked about her helplessly, and a 
constable near the theatre entrance noticed her. He 
stepped forward. 

"Lost your way. Miss?" 

The girl started, and forced a smile. 

" Oh, no, thank you/' she said. " I'm going in here." 

She moved towards the entrance, leaving the man won- 
dering — ^that is, if a London policeman ever wonders at 
anything. 

She put her foot on the low, broad marble step, and 
the swing-door opened before her. She entered and 
turned to the tall doorkeeper. 

87 
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" I wish to see Mr. " she began. 

" Enquire at box-office, Miss." He opened the door 
again, this time for the exit of two good-looking young 
men in faultless morning dress. 

They stared at the girl as they passed, and her cheeks 
grew hot. And yet, why had she come to the Astoria 
if she were afraid of the stares of young men ? 

"I wish to see Mr. Blyth, please," she said, rather 
unsteadily, at the office window. 

** Mr. Blyth doesn't see anyone in the afternoon, except 
by special appointment." The words came mechanically. 
The speaker took up the telephone receiver. " Stalls — 
twenty-four-five-B-to-night," he said. " Right ! What's 
that? Also Box C. Right. 'Bye." He bent over the 
plan before him. 

" I — I have an appointment," said Elsie timidly. She 
laid a sheet of note-paper on the ledge. 

The man glanced at it. " Mr. Blyth will be glad to 
see Miss Glen at 3 o'clock," he muttered. He touched 
a bell, and the tall man came over from the entrance. 
" John, take this lady to Mr. Bl3rth's room. If he is en- 
gaged, find the lady a seat in the next room, and tell 
Mr. Blyth Miss Glen is waiting." 

Elsie with a word of thanks followed the tall official 
across the vestibule, down a short flight of heavily car- 
peted steps and along a passage. He stopped at a door 
bearing the word " Private," and listened. 

" Seems to be disengaged. Miss," he said presently. 
He tapped on the door and opened it. " Step in. Miss," 
he whispered. " Miss Glen, sir," he announced. 

Elsie entered, and the door was closed. The girl found 
herself in a small room containing a table littered with 
papers, a big roll-top desk, and a few chairs. The walls 
.were covered with signed photographs of actors and act- 
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resses. A heavy Eastern carpet lent colour to the apart- 
ment, which was lit chiefly by electric light, the window 
being small and of dulled glass. 

A young man, holding an evening journal in one hand 
and a cigarette in the other, rose at the girl's entrance. 

Elsie's heart leapt. If this was Mr. Blyth And 

then, somehow, she knew he was not Mr. Blyth. 

The young man spoke, and Elsie's heart leapt again. 
His was the first un-English speech she had heard for 
two months. 

" I think you expected to see Mr. Blyth. He was called 
to the stage a minute ago, but he shouldn't be long. 
Please take a seat, and I'll see that he is told at once." 
He laid down the paper, took up his hat and gloves, and 
moved towards the door, passing close to her. 

" Thank you very much," said Elsie shyly. 

" Why ! " exclaimed the young man, turning with his 
fingers on the door-handle. " You're Scotch. . . . Oh, 
I beg your pardon." 

But he did not open the door. Instead, he stood gazing 
at her. She flushed, but not with annoyance. There was 
no impertinence in his gaze. 

"Forgive me, but do you come from Kilbran?" he 
enquired. 

Elsie started, and her colour faded. " I lived there at 
one time," she replied. 

"I was sure of it. Four years ago, was it? Yes, it 
was. Do you remember one evening when you were 
trying to get into a shop, and — oh, well, I don't suppose 
you do; but I remember it distinctly now. You wanted 
to speak to that man — ^what's his name? — ^he's getting on 
like a house on fire— oh. Barker — ^yes, that's the namel 
Well, " 

" I remember," she said quietly. 
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" My name is Harry Clement," he said somewhat 
abruptly, " and the man announced you as Miss Glen. I 
don't presume to expect you to recognise me after this, 
but can I be of any service at the present moment? Per- 
haps I'm wrong, but when you came into this room you 
struck me as — as a stranger in a strange land — ^and I've 
been there myself, though it must be a hundred times 
more difficult for a girl." He paused. "But if I'm 
wrong " he began. 

His frank eyes reassured Elsie. " You are very kind, 
Mr. Qement," she said softly. " And you are right about 
my being a stranger." She gave a sad little laugh. 

"May I talk to you till Blyth returns?" he asked 
gently. 

She made a gesture of assent and he took a chair at 
the opposite side of the table. 

"You have just come to London, Miss Glen?" he 
began, tossing his cold cigarette into the fireplace. 

" Two months ago." 

" Have you many friends in London ? " 

She shook her head. " None — unless I count the girl 
I lodge with — Mrs. Britten. It was she who wrote to 
Mr. Blyth and asked him to give me an interview. She 
was on the stage before she got married. I believe her 
mother was very kind to Mr. Blyth when he was ill once 
— when he was a young man ; and Mr. Blyth would do 
anything to oblige Mrs. Britten, for the sake of her 
mother, who is dead. At any rate, he consented to see 
me to oblige her." 

" But, Miss Glen — it's no business of mine — ^but Lon- 
don without friends " 

" I expected to find friends when I came — relations of 
my grandmother; but when I arrived I found they had 
gone to Canada. Mrs. Britten had taken their house, and 
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that is how I came to know her. I — I don't know what 
I'd have done without her. She has been so good to me, 
and she isn't at all well off, for her husband's an invalid. 
She has several lodgers. Since I came I've been trying 
to find something to do, and a few days ago when I was 
in despair Mrs. Britten suggested the stage. I can 
sing a little, but that is all." 

" And your friends at home — in Kilbran? " said Clem- 
ent slowly, wonderingly. 

" They are dead. Oh, please don't speak about Kil- 
bran, Mr. Clement." 

" I'm sorry. Forgive my interference," he said quickly. 
" So you are going on the stage. Miss Glen," he went on 
in a lighter tone. " Well, I'm glad you have come to 
Bl3rth in the first place. He is a real good fellow." 

"Are you an — an actor, Mr. Clement?" 

The young man laughed. " Oh, no. I'm not clever 
enough for that. I'm in business. But Blyth is a friend 
of mine. He's more than that. He saved me from 
drowning at Cromer two years ago, and that was our 
introduction." 

" Oh, he must be a fine man ! " cried Elsie. " Even if 
he can't give me anything to do, I'll be always glad to 
have seen him." 

" But are you sure you want to go on the stage? " said 
Clement earnestly. 

" I must get something to do," she returned in a low 
voice. " I have no experience for business, and I don't 
want to be a governess. It is awful when you have to 
leave the children." 

"Then you have been a governess?" 

" Well, I was really only a sort of nurse, but I would 
have been the children's governess, I think, if I had 
waited. But " — ^her voice became animated — '^ "L VisSisje^^ 
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I do want to go on the stage, Mr. Clement. Lately IVe 
been longing for lightness and brightness. I've had such 

~a very quiet life so far, and now " She stopped short 

with rosy cheeks and shining eyes. London was uplift- 
ing her again. 

Harry Clement tore his gaze from her face. 

" You will get on the stage quickly enough," he said. 

She did not notice his gravity. "How? Do you 
think Mr. Blyth will help me? Oh, if he only would! " 

" I never heard of Blyth doing anything but helping 
people," he said seriously. " But you don't suppose the 
stage is all lightness and brightness— do you, Miss Glen? 
Do you know much about it? " 

" Oh, no. IVe been to the theatre in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, but not often," she replied. " And I must say, 
Mrs. Britten didn't suggest the stage till I had tried fifty 
other things. But, you see, Mr. Clement, I only want to 
make a living, and I'll be content with very little, 
and '' 

Once more he forced his eyes from her face. "I 
shouldn't have thought you would be content with very 
little/' he said. " Do you know," he went on rapidly, 
" do you know why I don't beg and implore you not to 
go on the stage?" 

She looked puzzled, and he did not wait for an an- 
swer. 

" Because I have a feeling that you will be tremen- 
dously successful, and therefore I have also the feeling 
that I have no right — not that I've any right anjrway — to 
advise you. . . . When you are famous. Miss Glen," 
he added, with a queer laugh, " kindly remember this un- 
conventional meeting of ours in Blyth's room. Ah ! here 
he comes. Suppose I introduce you — ^make it easier, you 
know." 
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A dapper little man, dark, clear-eyed and fresh-com- 
plexioned, bounced into the room. 

" Mr. Tom Blyth — Miss Glen," said Harry, rising, 
" Miss Glen had an appointment with you,'* he continued. 
" So had I. And we discovered that we had met before 
— in our own country." 

" Oh, you Scots 1 " said Blyth, laughing. " When you 
aren't in opposition you are so very much in conjunction. 
. . . Miss Glen, I am delighted to make your acquaint- 
ance. Dolly Dormer's — I ought to have said Mrs. Brit- 
ten's — introduction makes you welcome, quite apart from 
your countryman's. Please sit down. If it hadn't been 
for Dolly's mother, I shouldn't be here to receive you or 
anyone else. The old lady nursed me — I was her lodger, 
ten weeks or so in arrears — through pneumonia when I 
was a poor but honest youngster, and — well, I remember ! 
So sorry I've kept you waiting. My leading lady was 
rowing me over a bit of ribbon worn by the next impor- 
tant lady but one — its colour was too near that of her 
own ribbons, she said — and, of course, I had to attend. 
When you are a leading lady. Miss Glen, always remem- 
ber that your manager has no feelings whatsoever ! " 
And he laughed again, cheerfully. 

Elsie had been waiting the appearance of a magnifi- 
cent hero, yet she was not disappointed. She laughed 
with him, and was almost at ease, unaware that he had 
been studying her carefully. 

Harry Clement picked up his hat and gloves. 

" Don't go yet," said the manager. " I was going to 
propose that we step along to my sister's and honour 
her by taking tea with her." Turning to Elsie, he con- 
tinued: "When you have had a chat with my sister, 
Miss Glen, you can ask me for an engagement, if you 
still desire it. My sister has been through the mill, and 
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her sympathy with aspirants is tempered with knowledge 
of her profession. She is not a famous actress, but she 
is a sensible woman " 

" She is a well-known playwright, Miss Glen," Harry 
interposed. 

" I said she was a sensible woman," Blyth went on 
quietly, " which is what Miss Glen wants, I think, in the 
meantime. Miss Glen may make the acquaintance of the 
actress and pla3rwright later on. Isn't that so, Miss 
Glen?" 

"Yes, please," said Elsie shyly. "Does— does Miss 
Blyth advise all the girls who come to you, Mr. Blyth? " 
she asked, gathering confidence. 

The little man's fine teeth gleamed under his neat black 
moustache. " Oh, no. We consult her only in special 
cases," he said kindly. "You see, I had seventeen am- 
bitious young persons this morning, which is only an 
average number, and " 

" How kind you are 1 " she murmured impulsively. She 
had come to the Astoria this afternoon, as she had come 
to London, remembering the selfishness of two men, and 
lo! within not so many minutes two men had set her 
young heart aglow with gratitude. 

" Come," Blyth said briskly. " Let's be going." 

At the door of the theatre Harry, however, excused 
•himself on the plea of business. 

"Good-bye, Miss Glen," he said, his voice serious. 
" Please believe in my good wishes whatever course you 
decide upon." 

" Thank you, Mr. Qement." She held out her hand, 
and his strong clasp increased her friendly feeling to- 
wards him. " Good-bye." 

Blyth stroked his moustache to hide a smile. Harry 
always looked so tragic while bidding a pretty girl adieu. 
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The manager had a sincere aflfection for the young man 
whose life he had saved, but he also derived a deal of 
amusement from watching his ways with womenkind. 
Harry, he often reflected, was a queer mixture of worldly 
wisdom, sentiment and simplicity. 

" Come soon again, Harry," said Bl)rth at parting. 

And Harry came sooner than Blyth expected. He came 
the next afternoon. 

"Not much doing at the office," he explained, "so 
thought I'd run along and see you, old man." 

"Thanks, young one," Blyth returned drily, passing 
a box of cigarettes. 

Harry took a cigarette and lit it in an absent-minded 
manner. 

"By the way," he began, as if the thought had just 
struck him, " what did your sister think of her ? " 

"Her?" 

" Miss Elsie Glen, of course," said Harry, blowing the 
glowing point of his cigarette. 

" Of course," the other repeated ironically. 

There was a short silence. Harry spoke first. 

" You see, it's this way, old man. If Miss Glen isn't 
going on the stage, something else must be found for 
her. I suppose she told you her experience in London 
so far " 

"Between Dolly's letter and Miss Glen's chat with 
Lydia at tea yesterday I daresay I got a pretty good 
idea of the situation — or rather the want of a situation. 
But may I ask, Harry, if Miss Glen has appointed you 
to ^" 

" Certainly not. my dear grandpapa," said Harry, be- 
coming more at ease. "But I happen to know that 
Lady MacDonald — she's a cousin of my father's, you 
know — is looking out for a companion, a. ^owsv^^^^^-^ 
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read^ sing, and do odd things for her. And it struck me 
last night that I might be able to fix it up for Miss Glen 
if she were willing." 

Blyth's fingers went to his moustache. The idea of 
Harry thinking out the homely matter at night some- 
how tickled him. 

But he asked gravely enough: "Would Lady Mac- 
Donald not jibe at a girl who had thoughts of the stage? " 

" Not a bit, Tom ! The old lady's mind is as broad as 
her body, which is — er — ^pretty broad. She's a trifle strict 
on Sunday, but she'd go to the theatre every weekday 
if only she could always have a box. I was once dining 
with her, and to give her a treat, as I thought, I sug- 
gested a theatre afterwards. * My dear cousin,' I said — 
I always call her ' cousin ' — ' honour me by coming. Here 
are two nice stalls.' And she smiled — she has a really 
sweet smile — ^and said, * My dear boy, so kind of you. 
But where are ypu going to sit?' . . . I'm sure Miss 
Glen would like her." 

" Sure she would like Miss Glen, you mean ? " 

"Oh, well— but, I say, what did Miss Blyth think?" 

" Lydia took to her, petted her, drew her out, got her 
to sing, and decided that " 

"What?" 

— " Her voice, though fair, was not nearly strong 
enough. It has been trained, but not far enough. Of 
course she's pretty enough to go a certain length " 

" In the chorus, you mean I " cried Harry, with some- 
thing like a groan. 

"Why not?" his friend asked quietly. "One must 
make a beginning. Some of my stars rose from the 
chorus, some from the choruses of second-rate touring 
co.'s." 

"You would send her on tour?" 
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"Again, why not? Miss Glen wants to go on the stage 
to earn a living. I don't say it's the best way of earn- 
ing a living — I'm not blind — but it may be quite a good 
way, as my sister Lydia has proved. However, my dear 
boy, you may reserve your reproaches. Miss Glen is not 
yet on the stage." He spoke good-humouredly. 

" But is she going? '* 

" That remains to be seen. Lydia is going to see her 
again. Of course Miss Glen might go into comedy or 
drama. I don't know. I'll help her all I can. Between 
ourselves, Harry, the girl has put a charm on me." 

Harry glanced at his friend doubtfully. 

The latter laughed. " An artistic charm, of course. I 
have felt it before when a young girl has come to me 
seeking a first engagement," he went on reflectively. " I 
suppose it's the absolute freshness that's the charm. If a 
girl can retain that freshness on the stage ^" 

" No girl can." 

" Some girls do — ^they may lose it off the stage — and 
retain it when they are middle-aged women. Others lose 
it quickly "and become merely cheeky, if they don't get 
dull. They aren't to blame ; they simply haven't got the 
right spirit in them. But freshness may mean suc- 
cess." 

" Of course," said Harry, a little stiffly, " you are dis- 
cussing the matter as a theatrical manager." 

"Well, I'm afraid I can't discuss it otherwise," re- 
turned Blyth placidly. " I presume you talk of the min- 
ing matters you deal in — when you aren't loafing — from 
an engineer's point of view." 

Harry got up and grabbed his hat. 

" Thanks for the hint," he said shortly. 

" Don't mention it. By the way, it occurred to me a 
moment ago that your suggestion concerning Lady Mac- 
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Donald was a good one — if her ladyship is as broad- 
minded as you said. Shall I proceed?" 

Harry nodded, and resumed his seat. 

"Do you think Lady MacDonald would expand so 
far as to accept Miss Glen's companionship for a year 
with the possibility of Miss Glen going on the stage at 
the end of that time?" Blyth paused a moment, then 
continued: "At the end of a year, if her voice were 
right, she might get a small part in the comic opera — I 
think I told you we were going to risk a decent comic 
opera on the top of ten years of enormously successful 
and more or less comical operations. Would you care 
to approach her ladyship on the matter?" 

" Like a shot ! " cried Harry. " Tm sure she'll be will- 
ing. I'll call on her to-night. You're a genius, Tom, to 
have thought of it ! Of course, it's merely an off chance 
that the girl will go on the boards at the end of the 
year. Isn't that so?" 

Blyth hesitated before he answered slowly. 

"No. It's not an off chance; it's practically a cer- 
tainty." 

" But you said " 

" Look here, Harry." The older man spoke seriously. 
" You seem determined not to let me keep anything to 
myself—- — " 

" What do you mean ? " 

" I'll tell you. Candidly, I didn't intend to take you 
into my confidence now — ^but here goes. You are inter- 
ested in this girl, Elsie Glen, because she is your country- 
woman, because she is in distress, and because she is 
uncommonly pretty. You may rearrange the order of the 
reasons, if you like; but they remain." 

Harry reddened, but quietly retorted, " And you ? " 

" I," replied Blyth, " I am interested in her for business 
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reasons. ... In confidence I tell you that I have dis- 
covered a new star. I am sure of it. At the same time, 
the discovery has to be proved." 

"You mean that Miss Glen will have a great suc- 
cess ? " 

Blyth smiled. " That is your way of looking at it. I 
was thinking of myself." 

Harry's eyes softened. " Rot ! " he said gently. " But 
you really believe it, Tom? Of course, it's strictly be- 
tween ourselves." 

" If you please. Don't forget and tell Miss Glen. I 
might be wrong after all, you know." 

The young man rose and began to pace the carpet, four 
steps each way. 

" Tom," he said at last. 

"Yes?" 

" Er — ^how is she off for money? " 

" Badly, I understand." 

" But she will require money if she is to get a proper 
chance to prepare for a year hence." 

" That is so. She ought to have a first-rate master for 
her singing. And then, she is entirely ignorant of danc- 
ing. She must have some training, if only for " 

" Then get her the best masters and send the bills to 
me," said Harry excitedly. " She need never know. You 
can arrange it, I'm sure." 

" Your interest in this young woman," said Bl)i:h, " is 
either very deep, or else you are getting more impulsive 
than ever." 

Once more Harry coloured. " I'm not in love with her, 
if that's what you mean," he muttered, halting and facing 
his friend, " and I can manage the money quite easily. 
Why should you stand in the way of my helping Miss 
Glen?" 



^\sr4^^^ 
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" I don't intend to do anything so mean," returned 
Blyth. " You might easily spend your money on a worse 
object. But rd rather you thought over it, my dear 
fellow. As for falling in love with Miss Glen, I beg 
you to refrain from doing so until I have proved or dis- 
proved my discovery. We can't both offer her engage- 
ments. If you do so, I must withdraw." 

" What nonsense I I've hardly spoken to her — not for 
half-an-hour. I know nothing about her. I " 

" All right, Harry. Don't let's worry the subject more 
in the meantime. Suppose you interview Lady Mac- 
Donald before going further." 

" Good idea," admitted Harry. 

There was a knock at the door. Blyth rose and opened 
it " I'll be disengaged presently," he said, and came 
back to where Harry stood. 

For a moment he regarded him steadily. Then he 
said in a low voice: 

"Wouldn't it be another good idea to mention your 
new interest in life to your father?" 

" Oh — I don't know if it would interest him much," 
replied Harry, not quite so easily. 

"Think not? I don't remember my father, but it 
struck me that yours, when I met him two years ago, 
was not difficult to interest in his son's affairs. It might 
be a little pleasanter for him to hear from you than from 
Lady MacDonald." 

" H'm ! I daresay you're right." 

" And when you are writing you might mention that 
you are still seeing a good deal of Tom Blyth of the 
Astoria Theatre." 

" I said so the last time I wrote," said Harry, staring. 

" Well, I'm glad of that, though I daresay your father 
wasn't." 
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" I don't understand ! " Harry exclaimed. " Why, if 
it hadn't been for you, I " 

" Quite so. But I'm certain your father has often 
wished it had been a man in another profession. It's no 
use arguing, Harry. It's the most natural wish your 
father could have. I don't want to lose your friend- 
ship " 

" That isn't likely." 

"Then let it be kept up openly — ^always. For some 
time it has seemed to me that you have avoided men- 
tioning your father. But perhaps I was wrong. Wait 
a minute. I've one more thing to say. I'll say it shortly. 
Drop dabbling in those mining shares and get your part- 
ner to do the same. Stick to your engineering." 

Harry bit his lip and turned away. 

Bl)rth laid a friendly hand on his shoulder. He laughed 
softly. " The strain of preaching is pretty severe on the 
novice," he said. " But as a reformed character I can 
tell you from a large experience that the merriest racket 
never makes up for the trouble of reforming." 

" When did you reform ? " asked Harry sullenly. 

" Two years ago — at Cromer. My friends in the pro- 
fession have been amused ever since." He laughed again 
pleasantly. 

Harry turned round sharply, holding out his hand. 

" I'm a rotter, Tom," he said impulsively. 

"Hullo! there's the door again," said Blyth. 

" This gentleman," said the official, on the door being 
opened, " says his business is very urgent, but 'e won't 
keep you a minute." 

" Very well. I'll see him just now." Blyth stepped 
back to beckon Harry. 

But the stranger who had stood behind the official 
misunderstood and followed Blyth into the room. He 
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was tally dressed in frock-coat and silk hat, and his • 
pression was somewhat aggressive. 

" I called to see Miss Elsie Glen," he said, ignor 
Harry's presence. " Her landlady, whom I saw an h 
ago, informed me that Miss Glen would be found hei 

" Miss Glen is not here at present," returned Blj 
stiffly courteous. " Your name is — er " 

" My name is Robert Barker." 



END OF BOOK I 



BOOK II 
' Seest thou a man diligent in his business f 



CHAPTER I 

ON the pavement in front of Mungo Cruden's Kel- 
vinside residence nursemaids lingered with their 
charges, message boys and girls idled with their baskets. 
Two of the maids gaped sentimentally at a soiled white 
satin slipper lying in the gutter, several of the boys 
played football with its neighbour, and three girls 
laboriously gleaned tiny disks of coloured paper from 
the red blaes at the gate. Five minutes ago, beneath the 
customary hail of rice and showers of confetti — ^which 
must strike any disinterested but thoughtful person as 
symbolic of the pains as well as of the joys belonging 
to matrimony — Mungo Cruden's second daughter and 
her husband had skedaddled forth (the word is undigni- 
fied but strictly correct) upon their honeymoon. 

The supreme moment had passed, but still the nurse- 
maids, some with fretful babies, and the messengers, 
some with fretful customers awaiting them, lingered and 
idled. Owing to the height of the ground whereon the 
mansion stood, nothing of interest was visible from 
the roadway ; but from the lawn on the west side of the 
house, where the spacious conservatory flashed in the 
sunshine, the music of a string band and the buzz of 
voices came down to those who waited, encouraging 
them, doubtless, to continue waiting until it was time for 
the guests to depart. 

Mrs. Cruden, as she stood with the Reverend John 
Clement at the door of the conservatory, felt that she 
could regard the results of her elaborate, but really 
homely plans — plans for making her friends enjoy them- 
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selves — with satisfaction, if not pride. Her daughter 
Margaret had gone off happy in the care of an honest 
but by no means poor young man; at least sixty ladies 
had assured her that they had never attended a prettier 
wedding, while countless male guests, cigar or ciga- 
rette in hand, had blessed her for her delightful idea 
of adjournment to the open air. And not only had 
June smiled upon her, but Lady MacDonald, whom she 
had scarcely dared to invite, was now doing the same 
and beckoning from the lawn. 

" Oh, Mr. Clement," said the hostess, fluttering, " do 
you think Lady MacDonald really wishes to speak to 
me?" 

" My cousin appears to be exceedingly anxious to do 
so. Shall I escort you ? By the way, have you had any- 
thing in the nature of refreshment?" he asked, as they 
stepped on to the grass. 

" I — I really forget. But it's of no consequence," said 
Mrs. Cruden, who, as a matter of fact, had had nothing 
since the ceremony, solid or liquid, save a lump in her 
throat and a few tears in her eyes. 

The excessively stout lady on the garden seat nodded 
kindly as they drew near. 

" Dear Mrs. Cruden," she said, " I do wish you would 
sit down and keep me company for a little. I was con- 
ducted here by such a nice young man, but he would 
talk seriously, so I sent him away. He seems to be re- 
covering," she went on, indicating a youth, in fits of 
laughter, seated beside a pretty girl who was eating a 
pink ice. " It is rather curious how seriously all young 
men take me." She turned to Mr. Clement. "Why 
isn't that boy of yours here to-day? When I saw him 
in town a week ago he assured me he was coming North 
for the wedding." 
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" Harry wired last night that he could not leave busi- 
ness," Clement replied. " He was very sorry, but you 
know his partner is abroad just now." 

"Prospecting for some gold mine?" 

" I believe it's copper," said the minister mildly. " I 
was exceedingly disappointed that the boy could not be 
present to-day." 

" So were we all," said Mrs. Cruden. " I had such a 
nice letter from Harry this morning. I'm sure I hope 
his partner finds the mine." 

" If the fortune's made out of the mine and not out of 
the shares. But goodness me I " Her ladyship laughed. 
"What a subject for a fine day! Dear Mrs. Cruden, 
forgive me. My cousin and I are always squabbling. 
Go away, John, go away ! " 

Clement smiled. " I've been wanting to go away for 
some time," he said, " to get some refreshment for our 
hostess. I believe she has had nothing. What may I 
bring you, Mrs. Cruden ? " 

"A cup of tea, please. Lady MacDonald, would 
you " 

But her ladyship, with unexpected agility, rose to her 
feet. 

" I'll look after Mrs. Cruden," she said. " We'll go 
into the house and just have a nice tuck-in. Come along, 
my dear. John, run away and improve this shining hour. 
Make friends with that young man Barker, yonder, and 
get him to subscribe to your hare-brained scheme." 

"When did you meet Mr. Barker, Caroline?" he 
asked. 

"Oh, he has called upon me in town. I'll tell you 
about it another time. Ask Mr. Cruden to introduce you, 
or I'll introduce you later. You mi^st know him." She 
turned to her hostess, and Clement moved a>N^.^. " ^^::p«'» 
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my dear, we'll go indoors. I know you feel you ought 
to be rushing round, talking to everybody, but you have 
done your duty. A wedding is a trying event, isn't it? " 

" I'm afraid it is," admitted Mrs. Cruden. " This is 
my first experience. Ought I not to stay beside Mrs. 
Carstairs ? " Mrs. Carstairs was the bridegroom's mother, 
and the hostess looked anxious. 

" Fudge ! " said Lady MacDonald. " You and she have 
said plenty of pretty things to each other. I'm sure you 
are both exhausted. Besides, it's too soon to begin to 
hate each other." She laughed, and so did Mrs. Cruden, 
though the latter could see no reason for laughter, hav- 
ing never thought of hating Mrs. Carstairs, or, indeed, 
anyone else in the world. 

They entered the house and found the dining-room 
almost deserted. The windows were open, the blinds 
down, and the atmosphere felt delightfully cool. They 
sat down at a small table and a waiter attended to Mrs. 
Cruden's wants. 

"You heard me mention Mr. Barker to my cousin," 
remarked Lady MacDonald, setting down her cham- 
pagne glass. " Have you known him long, Mrs. 
Cruden?" 

Mrs. Cruden was pouring thick cream upon some 
trifle. " Oh, no. He has been here once or twice to 
dinner. He is a business friend of my husband's. But 
I don't think Mungo has known him long. Won't you 
try some of this. Lady MacDonald? But perhaps you 
don't care for sweet things." 

"At my age," replied her ladyship, "one ought to 
have stopped growing. When I happen to remember 
that, I refuse sweet things." She talked a while of the 
wedding, then said : " I am rather interested in that 
young man Barker, Mrs. Cruden. I daresay you have 
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heard Mr. Clement or Harry mention my little friend 
Elsie Glen." 

"Oh, yes. We have all been interested in her. Is 
she still thinking of going on the stage? I do hope not, 
poor child." 

" Well, I don't know that she is to be pitied, though I 
should like to have her always beside me. I'm very fond 
of her, and have got her to call me Auntie — so that she 
won't think of me as Grannie. But she's too independent 
to take a gift of anything. She's on the stage now, in 
a small part. She gets her first big part in the autumn." 

"Does she stay with you still?" put in Mrs. Cruden. 
" Yes, waiter — a little soufHe." 

" At present she is staying with her manager's sister, 
a very clever writer of plays, but she will come back to 
me when I return to town. She does me good, though 
she has given me an absurdly theatrical reputation. Quite 
a lot of my old friends look at me askance. Perhaps they 
fear I shall go on the stage, too, — as the fat lady, you 
know." 

" Oh, but you're not really so fat, dear Lady Mac- 
Donald," murmured the hostess seriously. 

" However," continued the distinguished guest, ignor- 
ing the other's protestation, " I was going to tell you 
about Mr. Barker. Shortly after Elsie had come to live 
with me, he called one afternoon at my house and asked 
to see her. She seemed unwilling to meet him, but did 
so. Afterwards she told me he had tried to persuade her 
to give up her idea of the stage. It appeared that he 
had known her from her childhood, but to my mind that 
did not give him sufficient reason for interfering. He 
came again a month or six weeks later, and I saw him 
myself, and I must say I was not so unfavourably im- 
pressed. He struck me as being honestly anxious otv tksft. 
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i(iry% 'dcamnU ytt not, as far as I could see then, in 
Ujvt* with her. As her friend he b^ged me to accept, 
on htr account, an allowance of a hundred pounds a 
year, if she would give up the stage " 

** How kind of him I *' exclaimed Mrs. Cruden, a spoon- 
ful of souffle poised in mid-air. 

'' My little friend did not take it so. . . . Well, that 
was the end of it. He did not come again, but to-day 
he bowed to mc — and I didn't see why I should not recog- 
nise him — and enquired about Elsie. We had a little 
conversation, and he seemed upset to learn that Elsie had 
taken the plunge. Now, I'm a very practical old woman, 
and I do not see why Elsie should not accept this young 
man's friendship — perhaps more in time — for one never 
knows — apart from his money. At the same time I want 
to know something about him. Can you help me, dear 
Mrs. Crudcn? Can you find out quietly from your hus- 
band? I leave Glasgow for the North to-morrow, but 
you have my London address, and perhaps you would 
write at your convenience. I shall be home next week." 

Simple Mrs. Cruden fluttered with pride. , The idea 
of helping Lady MacDonald! 

" I — I'll do my very best," she stammered. 

" It is, of course, strictly between ourselves," her 
ludyahip continued. " If possible, I should like to know 
about the young man's character, his connections — ^how- 
ever humble — and his importance in the commercial 
world " 

" Oh, he must be pretty important I " cried the hostess 
in a whisper. 

** Indeed?" 

** Well, you sec, dear Lady MacDonald, when he came 
to dinner we had soup to begin with." 

**Oh!" 
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"And, you know, Mungo hates soup and won't have 
it on the table unless it's somebody pretty important." 

"Ah, I see! Then Mr. Barker is a souperior young 
man? Hah!" 

" Well, I'm sure I never heard an)rthing against him," 
said Mrs. Cruden gravely. She was about to help her- 
self to some grapes when her youngest daughter ap- 
peared with the announcement that some of the guests 
were preparing to depart. 

Lady MacDonald was not the only person interested in 
Robert Barker that afternoon. 

" Who is that tall dark man with the determined-look- 
ing jaws?" asked a little woman in silver grey of her 
companion, a man whose lined face suggested worries 
rather than years. They were sitting in the conservatory, 
through the open doors of which a part of the lawn and 
garden was visible. 

" Which man? " He removed his eyes from the little 
woman's profile, which he had been studying in a lazy 
fashion. 

" You must be getting sleepy, Gordon ! " she said im- 
patiently. " Thai man ! " and she swung a silver grey 
suede in the direction of her glance. " He's talking to 
Isobel Cruden." 

" Oh, that man. That is Mr. Robert Barker." 

"And who, or what, is Mr. Robert Barker?" 

" A grocer." 

"A grocer?" 

" My dear Mrs. Rhind, why not? " 

" My dear Mr. Handyside, I don't believe you ! " 

Gordon Handyside laughed. " What would you take 
him to be?" 

" At the very least, a dentist with ?^n immense prac- 
tice." 
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" No ; your insight is at fault for once," said Handy- 
side. " Mr. Barker is a pushing young man, not a pull- 
ing one. But why not ask Mr. Rhind about him ? " 

" Edwin? Does he know him? " 

" He must know something about him. He had a good 
deal to do with floating Barker's company last year — 
quite a big thing, and likely to do well. He is a director, 
too, I believe. I was interested in the affair because I 
observed our worthy host's name flourishing on the pro- 
spectus also as a director. That was something new for 
Cruden. I suppose he found he hadn't enough to worry 
him after his own business was floated. I believe he is 
a big holder in Barker's concern " 

" But surely a shop doesn't mean- 



' Oh, Barker's business consisted of many shops, and 
the company has been increasing the number. Barker is 
quite a wonderful fellow in his way. Less than ten years 
ago he opened a little shop in a little place called Kil- 
bran — I used to golf there, and often received my to- 
bacco from his own fair hands " 

" Why, that's the place Elsie came from ! " 

''Elsie?" 

" Oh, never mind just now. Tell me about Mr. Barker. 
I like a man who makes success for himself — I don't 
care what it's in." 

Handyside smiled rather bitterly. He had not been 
particularly successful. 

" I like a man who keeps going forward," she added. 
" The man in the rut " 

"Thanks," he interrupted. "I have heard you say 
that before — in other words, Mrs. Rhind." 

" Oh, don't be silly, Gordon ! " she muttered. Then 
gently : " I'm sorry. Forgive me." 

" Forgive me. I was a brute," he returned, ashamed 
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of himself. In a weak moment, after years of silence on 
the subject, he had reminded her of his dismissal in fa- 
vour of Edwin Rhind. 

" But I'm afraid I know nothing more of Barker," he 
went on quickly. " Induce Mr. Rhind to ask him to 
dinner — I fancy he's quite presentable — and when he's 
a baronet, as I prophesy he will be before he's forty, he'll 
ask you back." 

" You think he will go so far? " Mrs. Rhind began to 
draw her suede over the white hand with its solitary ring, 
a glorious ruby between two diamonds. 

"Having come so far, he may go even further than 
a mere baronetcy. Only death — or a woman — can stop 
him now." 

"Dear me! How very tragic!" she remarked flip- 
pantly. " And you think he might with safety be asked 
to dine with us?" 

" I'm sure he might. He doesn't look as if he would 
misuse his knife or drink from his finger bowl. I've been 
observing him to-day, and he was quite at ease — ^never 
trod on a train or knocked over anything, and there were 
plenty of opportunities in the crush. I wonder the 
authorities don't prosecute people for overcrowding at 
weddings " 

"Good gracious!" exclaimed Mrs. Rhind. "Lady 
MacDonald is speaking to him! She's introducing him 
to Mr. Clement!" 

"That settles it. You must positively ask him to 
dinner." 

" And I'll ask you for the same evening, and perhaps 
you'll be able to prophesy more about him. You will 
come, Gordon?" She glanced at him, then regarded 
the point of a small silver grey shoe. 
^ "You are very good," he replied politely. "But I'm 
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afraid I've forgotten how to behave at a dinner party. 
I haven't been to one since " — he put out his hand and 
touched a pair of crutches beside his chair — " since these 
came kito operation. And that was eight years ago." 

Mrs. Rhind raised her eyes. She had never sent him 
a word of sympathy after the dreadful accident in the 
foundry that had maimed him for life, but now he some- 
how realised that she had been sorry all the time. 

"You came to a wedding party this afternoon," she 
said tentatively. 

" The bridegroom was an old friend." 

"Well, of course I'm not going to admit that I am 
old," she returned, smiling. " Still " 

" Thank you, Katherine," he said. " I will come." 

" Now I feel better." With a laugh she rose. " I'm 
going to find Edwin. It must be time we were depart- 
ing. Shall I leave you here?" 

" If you will excuse me. My host's lawn must be 
considered. Might I ask you to send Harry Clement 
here if you see him? I wasn't able to find him in the 
crowd." 

" No wonder, when he isn't here. I heard his father 
saying he had been detained in London. Would you like 
to see his father?" 

"Oh, no. It's the young man I do business with. 
However, this isn't the place for talking shop anyway. 
Besides, it isn't of any importance. I'll just wait till our 
hostess comes this way, and then take my departure." 

"Nothing I can do for you?" she asked, giving him 
her hand. " No ? Then au revoir, Gordon," she burred 
prettily. " Remember your promise." 

" Again, thank you. Good-bye, Katherine." 

He lay back and watched her crossing the lawn, nod- 
ding to every second person. 
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" She has changed a lot," he said to himself, " and 
she is not — ^happy." Presently he put the thought of 
her away. " I suppose I'll have to write Torrance and 
Clement asking them to renew that confounded bill," he 
reflected. " It would have been easier to have talked it 
over with Clement himself. However, there's a fortnight 
to go yet, and perhaps I'll skin through. It's too bad 
bothering a young firm like theirs. I shouldn't wonder 
if they're as badly off for capital as myself. What a 
cursed worry it all is ! Good thing Katherine threw me 
over ! " And his thoughts went back to her. 



CHAPTER II 

" pvONT go yet, John." 

i— / Mr. Cruden caught the arm of the minister, who 
was about to follow the last of the departing guests. 

" I hardly get a sight o' ye nowadays," he added. 
" Take a stroll on the grass here, and I'll guarantee not 
to mention the wedding. Dear knows I've had enough 
talk about the wedding — ^not but what Maggie deserved 
the best we could give her. 'Tis a curious thing, the 
female tongue, how it can wag for weeks on the one 
subject! I know ye're in a hurry to get back to those 
young hooligans of yours, but a man of your age ought to 
be taking it easy, and ye're working harder than ever ye 
did. Look at me! I retired when I was sixty, and 
now " he paused. 

"Well, Mungo?" Clement fell into step with his 
friend on the trampled lawn. 

" Now I wish I hadn't," said Cruden savagely. " YeVe 
guessed as much, I suppose, John," he went on more 
calmly. " I've been sorry ever since I sold the old busi- 
ness to the company, three years ago this very week. But 
they persuaded me to retire." He referred to his wife 
and daughters.^ " Fancied I wasn't fit for all the detail ; 
imagined I was failing a bit. Ah, well, I must ha' been 
failing when I allowed myself to be persuaded. It's 
true the sciatica was extra bad at the time, and made me 
think I was losing my grip on things. It's a sad thing 
to feel ye're losing your grip, John." 

" But you haven't, Mungo." 

116 
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" No. I'm as fit now as ever I was. I don't deny that 
yon winter in the South helped me. I'm all right now. 
But I'm out o' a job " 

" You're still a director of your old business, though." 

" But not a managing one. I'm only a sort o' sleeping 
partner. I — I ought to ha' had a son, John," he said 
abruptly. " If I had had a son, there would ha' been no 
limited company. I could ha' taken it a bit easier and 
still been in my old business. I wish — I wish your boy 
Harrj' had come to me." 

" Yes," said Qement sympathetically. 

" But that's past, and there's no good talking about 
it. Tuts ! " he exclaimed with a half laugh, " I've croaked 
enough. Tell me, how's Harry getting on ? We were all 
real vexed he couldn't be here to-day. His partner's 
abroad?" 

" On some mining business, I believe. Harry seems to 
be getting on very well. Torrance, his partner, has been 
very good to the boy, treating him as an equal in every 
respect." 

" But Harry put his five thousand pounds into the 
business, didn't he ? " 

"Yes, but he had no practical exparience, whereas 
Torrance is ^recognised as an expert. Last year," said 
the minister, a little proudly, " Harry gave me nearly a 
thousand pounds. That looks as if he were getting on, 
doesn't it?" 

Cruden did not reply. He had often wondered pri- 
vately in what the business of Torrance & Clement pre- 
cisely consisted. Nominally the partners were consulting 
mining engineers, but he had heard of them dealing in 
the dearer metals, and more than once of Torrance being 
abroad on behalf of gold mining companies. 

" All the same," Clement resumed, " I wish the bvssk- 
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ness could have been carried on in Glasgow, even if the 
profits had been less. 

" You should run South and see him/' said Cruden. 
" How long is it since you were in London?" 

"Nearly twelve months." 

" Well, you ought to take a few days oflf. Is Harry 
still thick with those theatrical friends of his?" 

Clement ignored the sharpness of his old friend's ques- 
tion. " His friend Blyth is in America at present. Harry 
misses him." 

" Humph ! And what about the young woman that's 
going on the stage? " 

" My cousin, Lady MacDonald, informs me that she is 
already on the stage. I'm afraid, Mungo, you think I 
ought to have interfered long ago between Harry and 
his friends. But in the first place, I trust my son, and 
in the second place, I have seen Mr. Blyth and Miss 
Glen for myself " 

" Humph ! " said Cruden again. ** They would be on 
their good behaviour when you saw them. Acting isn't 
confined to the stage I " 

Clement laughed softly. " And real goodness isn't con- 
fined to any quarter," he said. " I've learnt a few things 
in the Cowcaddens." 

"And how goes it in the Cowcaddens? Still discov- 
ering diamonds, John ? " 

" I think so. Of course there are disappointments, 
but fewer than many people prophesied. I have thirty- 
two boys in the Home now. I could do with ten times 
that number, but my diamond mine doesn't seem to have 
attracted the public to any great extent — ^so far." 

"Did ye expect it would?" 

" I hoped it might, Mungo. And I haven't g^ven up 
hoping tfiat it will attract the public in time — ^in my 
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time, I trust. But it is still such a small affair that it 
is difficult to convince people of its value. And then 
there are so many claims on people's charity nowadays, 
and I daresay I am regarded as a crank because I am 
not connected with any recognised society. Yet other 
men have done and are doing glorious work, single- 
handed — or, at any rate, single-headed — for children, and 
I cannot despair. Think of Scotland's Quarrier and Eng- 
land's Barnardo! And even if the diamonds be ever so 
few, I have my reward, and so have the people who 
help my scheme, if they would only realise it. They are 
giving those thirty-two boys the chance of becoming 
straight, clean-living men; they are making leaven for 
the lump, though at present the leaven is but a pinch and 
the lump a mountain. And you, Mungo — ^let me say it — 
have been giving the boys their chance in no mean meas- 
ure; you have been their friend no less than mine. I 
wonder if you ever realise what your money has 
meant " 

"Tut, John!" 

" Well, well, I won't be personal," said Clement, smil- 
ing. " But you ought to realise it, for the realisation can 
bring nothing but pure joy. Joy is your dividend from 
my little diamond mine ; the diamonds belong to God and 
Humanity. I have been told that my scheme is expen- 
sive to work. Perhaps it is expensive at present. I 
haven't enough money, and I daren't take in any more 
boys, though there is room for fifty more in the Home 
as it is. If I had more money, I would have more boys, 
and the more boys I have the less will the Home have 
to beg in the future." 

Cruden coughed. " Do ye still believe, John, that those 
boys you've picked out of the gutter will remain with 
you when they are old enough to earn money? I^^ ^^ 
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really expect them to remain and pay ye for board and 
lodging ? " 

** Six boys who got situations a year ago are still with 
me, and pay the Home the proportion of their earnings 
agreed upon." 

" And how many deserted ye? " 

" Nine," said Clement, adding quickly. " But I hope 
to get some of them back." 

"Ye give 'em a second chance?" 

" Or a third. Most of us require more than just one 
chance. These fifteen boys," the minister continued, 
" are all that are ready, so far, for work. In a few 
months ten others will be ready. In two years from 
now the revenue to the Home from the boys will be a 
very respectable sum, Mungo." 

" Well," said Cruden slowly. " I don't want to damp 
your hopes " 

" You can't, my friend I Think of the six boys I've 
just mentioned. Three of them are apprentices in an en- 
gineering works, the others have situations with trades- 
men. They are gprowing into good and strong men, I 
firmly believe, and will be a gain to Humanity." 

"And ye think those six boys would ha' gone to the 
devil without you ? " 

" God forbid that I should ever think so, Mungo ! But 
it was in my power to give them a chance when, hu- 
manly speaking, that chance did not seem to exist else- 
where. And," he added with a sigh, "there are thou- 
sands and thousands of others — ^boys and girls, too, — only 
waiting to get a chance — sl chance for their bodies as 
well as their souls." 

" It's their bodies that cost the money," remarked 
Cruden drily. " I've heard folk saying that ye spend 
too much money on baths and gymnastics, John." 
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" I'm sorry if anyone really thinks I have done that. 
Such expenditure seemed to me necessary to give the 
boys a full chance. I'm afraid some people will think 
me quite mad when I propose my new scheme for a 
home in the country in connection with the town 
one " 

"What?" cried the other. 

Clement smiled. " It's a very simple idea. Of course 
it can't be carried out without a great deal of money. 
But when the number of boys has sufficiently increased — 
and the subscriptions also — I propose building a big 
place in the country, yet not far from Glasgow. The 
younger boys will live there altogether ; t:he boys who are 
at work will live in the old home during the week, but 
in the country home from Saturday afternoon till Mon- 
day morning " 

" And travel in a special train, no doubt ! " snorted 
Cruden. 

" I hope I may have sufficient boys to justify my en- 
gaging a special. Some day soon I shall put some fig- 
ures before you, Mungo, and you will be surprised to 
see how cheaply the thing can be done " 

" But week-ends in the country ! " roared Cruden. 
" Man, it's fair ridiculous ! " 

" Week-ends in the city are the Devil's busiest times. 
Week-ends in the city, I'm convinced, have been respon- 
sible for most of the desertions. I want to give the 
boys a full chance, Mungo, to give the weaker ones every 
chance to get strong. My home is not a jail; my boys 
are not prisoners, nor are they paupers. To be sure, 
Charity holds out a helping hand to begin with, but after- 
wards the boys pay their way." 

" I envy ye your faith, John. But, after all, is it not a 
case o' trying to empty the sea wi' a ladle? " 
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" I'm not the only one with a ladle. Many ladles are 
already in operation, and many more will get to work 
as time goes on. Can any human being assess the value 
of a single young life saved from imspeakable ruin? My 
dear Mungo, the Ufe thus saved may be the saviour of 
thousands in the future. A good life gained means far 
more to Humanity than merely a bad life the less. I 
wish I had begun the work thirty years ago." 

"And how — ^are ye off — for funds just now?" 

" Oh, hard up, as usual. I must find two hundred 
pounds this week." 

" My I it's a diamond mine wi' a vengeance," said 
Cruden. "I wish I could give ye a hand, John," he 
went on, " but I doubt I can't manage it for a month or 
two." 

"Don't speak of it, Mungo. You have been more 
than generous already." 

"But I'm vexed, man, I'm vexed. To tell ye the 
truth, I've put all my ready money in Barker's company 
— I'm on the board, ye remember — ^must have something 
to do in my old age — and I'll be a bit tight for a few 
weeks. Ye may depend on me, though, two months from 
now for a hundred anyway. And I daresay I'll be able 
to help ye when ye start to build the palace in the coun- 
try." Cruden cut short his friend's thanks. " But I'm 
vexed not to be able to help ye on the spot. By-the-by," 
he continued, " I noticed ye speaking to Barker to-day. 
What did ye think o' him?" 

" My cousin introduced us. I had only a few minutes' 
conversation with Mr. Barker," Clement returned. Then 
he laughed, adding, " My cousin seemed to think he 
might prove useful to me — ^as a subscriber." 

" He has plenty o' money. He's managing director o' 
the company I told ye I had taken shares in — ^it was his 
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business before he sold it to the company — ^but he has 
his fingers in other pies. Barker'll be a big man before 
he's done, though he began as a grocer in a wee vil- 
lage." 

" You think his company will do well? " 

" Humph. If I didn't, I wouldn't have my money in 
it." 

"Excuse the idiocy of my question," said Clement, 
smiling. 

Cruden remained grave. " I've met a few men in my 
time," he said, " wi' success written on their faces. Bar- 
ker's one o' them. And he's the toughest hand at a 
bargain I ever met. D'ye know Rhind, the stockbroker? " 

" No. I've met his wife, I think. She was here to- 
day." 

"Yes. Well, Rhind told me that Barker was the 
straightest and sharpest man he had ever done business 
with. Barker, he said, wouldn't float his business for a 
pound more than it was actually worth, but on the other 
hand he wouldn't take a penny less." 

" I don't know if Mr. Barker is the kind of a man to 
regard my business as a good investment." The minis- 
ter's eyes twinkled. " I fancy I had better not apply to 
him for the two hundred.'* He glanced at his watch, and 
rose hastily. " I've stayed past my time, Mungo. I must 
go at once. This chat has done me good, my friend." 

On the roof of the city-bound car Clement realised 
that he was tired. He had been up half the night previ- 
ous, worrying over ways and means. The two hundred 
pounds lay heavily on his mind. With shame he reflected 
that he had been depending on his old friend for that 
sum. He knew of no one else who could provide it. 
Now he would require to go round his other ttveoAs* -^s*^ 
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endeavour to collect the money in comparatively small 
amounts, and he knew that that method involved not a 
few rebuffs. And John Clement was a sensitive man. 

Leaving the car at the west end of Cowcaddens, he 
proceeded, full of thoughts, along that most depressing 
thoroughfare, the pavements of which were then thronged 
with people going home from their work. The atmos- 
phere was heavy and sweltering. Rain was beginning to 
fall. 

The racket of the street traffic was distracting; still, 
he was used to it now. But he had not become used to 
the unsavoury odours that in the side streets frequently 
assailed his nostrils. Smells have nipped many a charity 
in the bud. 

Here and there a pedestrian saluted him. Prosperous 
and respectable citizens made way for him, poor persons 
regarded him curiously, wondering, doubtless, why he 
did not help them. At a corner three loafers increased 
their foul and blasphemous language a trifle, to annoy 
him, probably. The good man who commands universal 
respect is confined to fiction. Clement winced, as he 
winced twenty times a day in that locality where the 
name of Christ is forever on the lips of those to whom 
Christianity means naught. 

And then a boy, skinny and pasty-faced, caught his 
eye — a boy of twelve, maybe, with little boyishness of 
form or face. He stood in rags, on filthy sticks of legs 
terminating in ridiculous splay feet, and grinned at the 
man who had once bought him two new sweet scones 
at the neighbouring baker's shop. He did not grin in 
vain. Clement held out his hand and the grubby paw 
slipped into it; and without words they went together 
to the bakery. 

Clement's soul was in torment. Here was a young life 
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to be saved; there were the debts of the Home to be 
paid, and two hundred pounds required. God guide 
him! It was that problem which must have tortured 
many a charitable soul since poverty became pitiable: 
The problem of Pity and Purse. He knew he could not 
afford to take another boy into his home. And yet 

" Son," he said softly, bending over the boy, who was 
now munching the first of his two scones. And he 
asked some questions. They were answered in truth, if 
not in beauty. The boy was motherless — at any rate, he 
did not know where his mother was — and his father 
drank. He was drunk at that moment. 

" I'll go and see him in the morning," said Qement 
He was familiar with such visitations and was usually 
accompanied by a legal friend. A bribe was frequently 
necessary, but future trouble was to be avoided if pos- 
sible. 

"You would like to come and live with me and my 
boys, Willie?" 

" Ah, by Christ ! " answered the child. 

" Don't, son ! . . . Then, come ! " said Clement heart- 
ily, and led the young life to the Home where young 
lives were given chances. 

It was an unpretentious building in a side street, an 
old warehouse, with dwelling houses above, renovated 
and furnished according to the plans that Clement and 
his wife had evolved together so many years before. 
These plans, however, had included a home for girls. 

Clement handed over his charge to one of the two 
matrons whom he employed to look after the well-being 
of the younger boys who constituted the majority of 
his family. He then washed and went into the eating- 
room, where tea was being served, a long, airy apart- 
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ment with pale gfreen distempered walls and cheap but 
interesting pictures thereon. 

The boys sat at two long tables, and were for the most 
part well behaved. There were good faces and bad faces 
among them, and faces that appeared to be in transition 
stages. At the head of the younger boys' table sat a 
soldierly man, grey-moustached and bronze of counte- 
nance; at the foot his wife, the senior matron, presided. 
At the foot of the second table sat a sweet-faced elderly 
woman, the minister's housekeeper, who had followed 
him from Kelvinside. At the head of this table Mr. 
Clement took his seat, and the boys, who had risen at his 
entrance, retook theirs. 

The minister began to talk to the youths near him, 
asking about their day's work, mentioning things he had 
seen in the streets or read in the papers. He partook 
of the plain food with less relish than usual, and explained 
to the youth on his left that he had been at a wedding. 
This youth, who was absolutely devoted to him, had been 
imploring him to eat more. He was already beginning 
to act as a sort of lieutenant to Clement, and Clement had 
found his help valuable on more than one occasion. 

At the end of the meal he touched the minister's sleeve. 

" Sir," he whisoered, " I've got word o' Peter Lauder." 

"Ah!" 

Peter Lauder was one of the deserters, and Clement's 
soul yearned after him. 

" You know where he is to be found, Steve ? " 

Steve nodded. 

" Will you come with me to-night and help me to per- 
suade him to come home?" 

Steve's face flamed with pride. 

"I will that, sir. I — I think he's wantin' to come 
back. It's some wild chaps that are keepin' him." 
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"Then we'll start at eight o'clock. Where is he?" 

"Across the water. It's a lang road, sir." 

The minister smiled. " I'm obliged to you, Steve," he 

said quietly. " Just pass the word round that Peter isn't 

to be teased if he comes back." 
" I'll get Bob Murray to settle that," said Steve. Bob, 

it may be mentioned, was the most powerfully built lad in 

the Home, and possessed a forearm and fist like a leg 

of mutton. 

Clement went upstairs to his sitting-room, the walls 
of which were lined with books, rarely touched in these 
days. The soldierly man followed to consult him on 
sundry matters, and when he had gone the housekeeper 
came in with a letter just delivered by messenger. 

"You're not going out again, sir? It's a terrible wet 
night." 

"Is it? Well, I'm taking Steve with me, and we'll 
perhaps bring back one of our old boys, so you might tell 
the cook to leave something on the table and coflFee at 
the fire against our return." 

He nodded pleasantly, and the housekeeper departed, 
shaking her head. 

Clement sighed and slit the flap of the envelope, from 
which he drew two slips of paper. 

The one was a memorandum from Coast and Country 
Stores, Ltd., and bore the words, written very neatly : 

" With Mr. Robert Barker's Compliments." 

The other was a cheque for two hundred and fifty 
pounds. 

The reader's eyes became wet. 

"Oh, thou of little faith!" he whispered to himself. 



CHAPTER in 

'* i^^UPOLA COPPERS— seven-eighths, sellers." 

\^ The windows of the smartly furnished private 
office were open, and the sound of the traffic on Queen 
Victoria Street, three storeys below, boomed and buzzed 
in a dull manner on the ears of the young man who sat 
staring vacantly at the pink blotter on the desk before 
him. 

" Cupola Coppers — seven-eighths, sellers." 
It was near to six o'clock on a sultry afternoon — ^the 
afternoon of the Cruden wedding. Four hundred miles 
north of the office Cruden and Clement were pacing the 
lawn, talking of the young man who stared so vacantly 
at the pink blotter. 

" Cupola Coppers — seven-eighths, sellers." 
So the telephone had told him five minutes — or was it 
hours? — ^ago. Seven-eighths, sellers. A fall of six shil- 
lings since the morning; of twenty-four shillings since 
the beginning of the account ten days ago. 

Harry Clement put his hand on the receiver, then 
dropped it. The action suggested despair. His face was 
white — a sickly hue. He was sick, indeed, — sick at 
heart. " Hope deferred. . . ." The average speculator 
knows it more than well, and Harry was but an average 
speculator, the man who hopes and — pays. 

He bent forward and picked up a pencil. Then he 
threw it down and fell back in his chair once more. The 
amount of the " difference " to be met at the approaching 
settlement required no mechanical calculation. It was 
already in his mind, clearly enough. 
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Twelve hundred shares. ... A fall of twenty-four 
shillings per share. ..." Difference " — one thousand, 
four hundred and forty pounds. A simple sum! And 
the shares might fall yet further before contango day. 

He got up and began to pace the big Turkey rug that 
almost covered the floor — ^to and fro, to and fro, as a 
captive beast ranges his cage. For what is human worry 
but captivity in its closest form ? Man or beast, there is 
always the agony of search for a way out. 

" Cupola Coppers — seven-eighths, sellers." 

At this time Harry Clement was ghysically as well as 
mentally exhausted, and had been so for the last month, 
during which Cupola Coppers had sagged steadily, after 
a sharp drop at the end of the previous month. At three 
settlements he had paid large " differences " to the three 
brokers with whom he and his absent partner had ac- 
counts. Now he could raise no more than five hundred 
pounds to meet " differences " of near thrice that amount, 
possibly more. A rise in Cupolas before contango day 
would be a miracle, and, at last, Harry had abandoned 
hope in miracles. 

The worried man, like the caged beast, goes over the 
same ground, wearily, it may be, but persistently. Harry 
brought from his breast pocket a letter, the words of 
which he knew by heart, and read it over. His partner 
had written it in New York, on his way to Montana, 
nine weeks ago. 

If any of its words were a thought more familiar than 
others to Harry, they were these: 

"Whatever you do, don't lose your head. Hang on 
to our Cupolas for all we are worth. If they go below 
30/ — , average. At 25/ — , average again." (Harry had 
followed the first order, but not the second, "^ " ll'-^xsSit.^^ 
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our last penny, you must hang on, for they will be at 
seven pound? before I see you again. I repeat to you 
that I already know the mine I am now commissioned to 
examine. The manager is no use, or big dividends would 
have been the thing now instead of sulky shareholders. 
If it could be managed, I would buy every share of the 
capital. As it is, I intend trying to get an option on a 
bit of land next door to the mine. Put your trust in me, 
Harry, and you'll drive a dozen carriages, if you want 
to. . . . I'll cable you as soon as I am ready to report — 
perhaps the day before — ^and you'll see a boom that will 
do your heart good. Fancy copper being over i8o a ton I 
The man in charge of the Cupola mine must be drunk or 
incapable. Ought to try digging potatoes. . . . Hang 
on to our Cupolas, for my sake, if not your own. ..." 

" I've hung on," groaned Harry, " and it has come to 
this!" 

For, since the receipt of the foregoing, neither letter 
nor cablegram from Montana had reached the office of 
Torrance & Clement, 287, Queen Victoria Street, Lon- 
don, E. C. 

A tap fell on the door, and Harry stopped and pulled 
himself together. 

" Come in," he said, seating himself at his desk. 

The senior of the two clerks employed by the young 
firm entered the room. 

"Well, Drane?" said Harry, without looking up. 

Drane, a tall, light-haired, pink-complexioned man of 
about Harry's age, with sharp features and liquid blue 
eyes, regarded his employer's face for the fraction of a 
second. He then asked a question on a trifling matter 
of business, glancing swiftly about him as he did so. 

"Oh, just as before, Drane, just as before,'* said 
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Harry impatiently, his fingers drumming on the arm of 
his chair. "I thought you understood," he added less 
sharply. 

" Just wanted to be sure, sir," said Drane respectfully. 
He moved from the room with a sidelong glance at the 
desk. Holding the door-handle he hesitated. " Are you 
quite well to-day, Mr. Clement? " he asked. 

Harry started. " Oh, perfectly." 

Drane departed. For some weeks he had suspected 
something seriously amiss, and he was anxious to dis- 
cover whether the trouble was likely to affect himself. 
The junior partner had changed greatly during the sen- 
ior's absence. His cheerfulness had vanished, his good- 
humour had well-nigh disappeared. Further, on the pre- 
vious night, Drane, who was, as he described it, " a bit of 
a sportsman," had happened to pass through Queen Vic- 
toria Street on a late 'bus, from whence he had seen 
lights in the private room of the ofHce, and had asked 
himself then and since, repeatedly, the reason of young 
Clement's presence in the office at midnight. 

At his desk, where there was little enough to do that 
afternoon, Drane fiddled with his pen and sought another 
excuse for entering the private room. Could he only see 
in without entering, he felt that he might find his em- 
ployer struggling with a statement of affairs of the firm 
of Torrance & Clement. The long absence and silence 
of Mr. Torrance were in themselves suspicious, he re- 
flected, and it was high time he was looking out for 
himself. 

Once more Harry took to pacing the floor. Again, 
also, in his mind, he traversed a beaten track. Who 
could or would help him ? His father ; Lady MacDonald ; 
his father's friend, Mr. Cruden; his own friend, Blyth? 
For the hundredth time he told himself "Not" ^x^ 
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father had no money now ; Lady MacDonald — a woman 
— was impossible; Mr. Cruden — well, that would mean 
going to his father in the first place, for he would not 
attempt to borrow secretly from his father's friend; and 
Blyth was in America with a comedy company, and do- 
ing none too well. 

There was no way out — save one, and that way was 
worse than dangerous. 

"My God!" whispered Harry Clement. "If I had 
never met Elsie Glen, I'd let the smash come. Torrance 
would get over it. He would see I had done my best. 
But if I'm broken, I lose Elsie." 

In a small mirror on the wall he suddenly caught sight 
of his face. 

" Oh, you beastly coward ! ". he muttered. 

Presently he opened the large safe that stood on the 
right of the fireplace. He breathed quickly for several 
seconds ; then with a little key on the end of his watch- 
chain he opened a narrow drawer, the front of which 
bore his initials " H. C." His fingers shook as he picked 
out a long envelope without superscription. The drawer 
was full, he was clumsy, and two letters slipped over 
the edge and fluttered to the floor. 

Crushing the long envelope, Harry stared at the two 
letters. On one he saw the words " My dear Son " ; on 
the other, " Your Father." 

Of a sudden Harry began to tremble. As he lifted the 
letters and replaced them in the drawer, a sob broke from 
him. He leant against the edge of the safe, burying his 
face in his arm. 

Minutes passed ere he moved, but when he raised his 
head at last the glaze was gone from his eyes, the slack- 
ness from his mouth. 

" I must have been crazy, utterly crazy, last night/* 
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he murmured, wiping the sweat from his brow. " Thank 
God for my father. Thank God for Elsie — ^though that's 
over forever. What a cad I was to think of winning her 
by such a way. Oh, this cursed money business! Let 
the smash comel I must have been quite made last 
night." 

He made to tear the long envelope across, then paused. 

" Better burn it." 

Seating himself at his desk, he emptied the metal tray 
of its pens and produced a box of matches. 

From the long envelope he took an ordinary business 
envelope and a slip of faintly blue paper bearing a large, 
red-impressed stamp, and the words : 

"Three months after date pay to our order the sum 
of Eleven Hundred and five pounds, fourteen shillings 
and sixpence, stg., for value received. 

" Torrance & Clement." 

Across the face of the doctmient were written the 
words : 

" Accepted, payable at the National Bank of Scotland, 
Glasgow. Gordon Handyside & Co." 

The bill was also endorsed with the junior partner's 
signature of the firm. Torrance & Clement, during the 
last two years, had received numerous bills from Handy- 
side & Co., which the former's bank had always dis- 
counted without making any difficulty. If Harry sent 
this particular bill to the bank on the morrow, he would 
have more than suflicient funds to meet the difference of 
Cupola Coppers. And surely he would have good news 
from Torrance before the close of the next Stock Ex- 
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change account. But Harry had now decided not to send 
the bill to the bank. To send it was the only way out, 
but, as already said, that was worse than a dangerous 
way. 

The small envelope was inscribed " To be opened by 
Mr. Torrance only, should my death occur before his 
return. H. C." 

Harry extracted from this envelope a sheet of note- 
paper, and glanced at the message he had written thereon 
the previous night 

" I hereby acknowledge that the bill drawn on Gordon 
Handyside & Co., Glasgow, for £1105. 14. 6, at three 
months, due Sept. 13th, was forged by me, and that I am 
solely responsible for the idea of the forgery and the 
forgery itself. Harry Clement." 

The young man drew a long breath. " Thank God I " 
he muttered, and struck a match. 

The outer door of the office slammed, and soon foot- 
steps approached the private-room. Harry dropped the 
spent match in the tray and slipped the documents mider 
the blotting pad. 

" Come in," he said in response to a knock. He was 
still shaky; he was as good as bankrupt; but he could 
now face his clerk. 

" Cable, sir," said Drane, presenting the envelope. 

" Ah ! " exclaimed Harry, going whiter than ever. Re- 
covering himself with a strong effort, he told the clerk 
not to wait. He glanced at his watch. " You can close 
the office now, Drane. I shan't need you again to- 
night." 

" Hadn't I better wait till six o'clock, sir?** 

" It isn't necessary. Good-night, Drane." 
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" Good-night, sir." 

But Drane, having dismissed the second clerk and the 
boy, sat idling at his desk, 

Harry, having got the code-book from the safe, spread 
the cablegram before him. The words danced before his 
eyes, his hands shook painfully, but he struggled with 
the translation. It was a longish cable, and being de- 
ciphered, ran thus: 

"Have been ill. Fever. Better. Mine been badly 
managed. Great property. Immense value. Report out 
to-morrow. Buy all shares you can before noon. Have 
secured option on adjoining property. Fortune certain. 
Coming home immediately." 

As the full meaning of the words dawned on Harry, 
the walls began to whirl around him. Instinctively he 
rose and staggered to the safe. The cablegram must 
be kept secret. He managed, with difficulty, to place it 
in his private drawer and to turn and extract the little 
key. 

Strength seemed to have failed him utterly. His brain 
was bursting. 

Steadying himself against the safe, he tried to think. 
There was surely something he had left undone, some- 
thing that must be done with all speed. 

Ah, yes! Those dreadful documents under the 
blotting-pad. 

What a long way off his desk appeared, and how dark 
the air was getting! He felt along the near wall for an 
electric-light switch, touched one, clutched at it futilely, 
and slithered to the floor. 

On his hands and knees he made for the desk. At 
last he reached it, and grasping its ledge drew himself up 
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and grabbed the match-box. He succeeded in extracting 
three vestas and struck them as one. Then, balancing 
himself fearfully, he lifted the blotting-pad. It slipped 
from his fingers, slid oflf the desk, carrying the documents 
with it. 

Harry gazed stupidly downwards for a moment, at- 
tempted to stoop, and suddenly fell forward with a crash. 



CHAPTER IV 

ON the morning after the wedding the Rev. John 
Clement rose with a light and joyous heart. In the 
small hours he and his henchman Steve had brought 
home the repentant and shamed deserter, Peter Lauder, 
and now, freed from financial worry for the time being 
by Robert Barker's cheque, the minister felt that Heaven 
was indeed prospering his work. 

" A letter is a cold thing," he reflected. " 111 call on 
Mr. Barker this morning, and tell him what he has done 
for us all here. God bless him ! " 

The headquarters of Coast & Country, Limited, were 
now situated in Glasgow, and occupied extensive build- 
ings, old-fashioned without, but modernised within, upon 
one of the many streets running between the city's great 
artery, Argyle Street, and the Broomielaw. From these 
buildings goods were despatched to stock the numerous 
branches, and in them, already, the manufacture of cer- 
tain commodities had been established. 

" We do away with the middleman, so that we may 
benefit the public," Barker was fond of stating in his 
advertisement leaflets, which were showered upon a vil- 
lage previous to the opening of a branch therein. Now- 
adays there is a good deal of this kind of philanthropy. 
It might be called the unblushing sort. 

But, after all, if a man chooses to call himself a Pub- 
lic Benefactor, it's his own business; and in time he 
may actually feel as though he were one, and even come 
to be one — ^which is surely God's business. 
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During the glimpses into the life of Robert Barker 
which are here to follow — ^mere glimpses, indeed, into 
the busy life of a busy man — let one thing be remem- 
bered: From boyhood Robert Barker's main idea was 
simply Success. And by Success is meant the making of 
money. Which meaning need hardly have been set down, 
seeing that the word has scarce another sense nowadays. 
By common acceptance the modem successful man is he 
who has made money, while he who fails in making 
money, be his other achievements ever so great, is the 
unsuccessful man. When a man of business dies, leav- 
ing a fortune, we say, " A wonderfully successful man ! " 
— ^but we do not necessarily mean that he succeeded in 
trading in the beauty of honesty, or that he succeeded in 
treating his workers, his debtors, and creditors as a kindly 
Christian gentleman should. Nay; these things do not 
come under our word Success. We talk of a successful 
physician — one who has many patients; of a successful 
novelist— one who sells many copies of his books; of a 
successful preacher, even! — one who preaches to many 
people, in a great church, at a big salary. On the other 
hand — to take a case at random — ^there happens to be an 
engineer who, after the failures of others, builds a bridge 
that becomes a wonder of the world. Time passes, and 
he is made bankrupt: that is. Unsuccessful. We shake 
our heads and glibly repeat the melancholy word. Yet, 
perhaps, it is a thought less melancholy, if we pause to 
think, than its opposite, Successful. For the latter word 
is no longer a nutshell containing a tale of blood and 
tears, of love for humanity, of saving of souls, of con- 
quering of mortal pain, of solving of the problems set by 
Nature. It is an empty husk, gilded. 

So Robert Barker's main idea was simply Success. He 
did not forget that there were oth^- things in life, but 
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he believed that they depended on Success. He would 
serve Success until such time as he was strong enough 
to make Success serve him, and so far he had found 
satisfaction in its service. He had conquered many dif- 
ficulties and overcome many obstacles. He had wrought 
early and late, often for forty hours at a stretch; in no- 
wise had he spared himself. All that he possessed he 
had earned by steady thought and persistent action. 

In many ways he was a man whom fathers might point 
out as an example to their boys. " Seest thou a man dili- 
gent in his business? He shall stand before Kings; he 
shall not stand before mean men." And Barker already 
knew when to keep his seat. The people from whom he 
purchased respected him as a big buyer, while they dis- 
liked his keenness and were irritated by his knowledge of 
the markets. He treated these people haughtily, as many 
buyers, great and small, are inclined to do in these days 
of competition, though they may be humble enough when 
their turn comes to sell. A man may have much goods, 
but it is the man with the money who commands the 
reverence. Some day, perhaps, will come the seller's re- 
venge: the gold market will be glutted, and the buyer, 
male or female, will enter the shop or office bowing and 
scraping and wondering if it will be possible to buy any- 
thing at all for mere cash. 

About nine o'clock a clerk knocked at the door of the 
managing director's room. Mr. Barker had just got 
through the morning mail and was going over some 
branch statements with his secretary. Except when ab- 
sent on business, Barker was in the office at half-past 
seven. 

" Come in," said Barker. 

"Mr. Melrose," said the clerk. 

" Come in, Mr. Melrose." Barker nodded to his sec- 
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retary, who gathered up papers, pad and pencil, and dis- 
appeared through another door. 

Mr. Melrose, a shiny, sleek and obviously smart young 
man, entered. His duty consisted in paying covert 
visits to the different branches and reporting his impres- 
sions, by word of mouth, to the managing director. Bar- 
ker had found written reports unsatisfactory. He wanted 
plain truth. 

Mr. Melrose had not stopped smiling — Barker ob- 
jected to the smile, but had learned enough of the world 
to know that one cannot have everything — ^when the door 
was again opened, this time rudely, and a little elderly 
man with ridiculously long side-whiskers shot into the 
apartment. 

" I — I tried to stop him, sir," gasped the clerk behind 
the door. " But he " 

" Vl\ see you presently, Mr. Melrose," said the man- 
aging director, and the semi-detective, who had suddenly 
ceased smiling, understood and slipped through the door- 
way ere the trembling clerk closed the door. The serv- 
ants of Coast & Country, Limited, were one and all afraid 
of the managing director. He was so just. 

"Well, what is it?" said Barker, sitting back in his 
chair, after laying his pencil down in a methodical way 
against the edge of the blotter on the sloping desk. 

The little man steadied himself and faced Barker, 
laughing nervously. 

" D'ye no' ken me, Robert ? " he said. He advanced a 
step, holding out a rough brown hand. 

" You'd better sit down, Mr. Scobie. There's a chair 
behind you." 

Mr. Scobie's hand dropped, but he gave his head a 
jaunty wag as he took the chair, saying: 
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" I thocht ye wud mind Jamie Scobie o' Invergyle." 
He laughed again. 

" Yes," said Barker, glancing at his watch. " I am 
very busy this morning, Mr. Scobie, but I can give you 
five minutes. What can I do for you?" 

The little man laid his shabby bowler hat on the floor 
and wiped his bald forehead with a faded purple hand- 
kerchief. He cleared his throat, and looked uneasily 
about him. 

" Weel, Robert," he began, his eyes on the linoleum, 
" I ha'ena come here the day to— reproach ye, though I 
confess I've felt gey bitter at ye for a guid while back. 
I daursay ye didna think what ye was daein'." He sighed 
and continued : " Bootless ye'll ha'e heard that the op- 
poseetion at Invergyle has come to an end. Yer man'U 
ha'e advised ye that ma shop was shut for guid this day 
last week — shut for guid efter thirty years o' fair, hon- 
est tradin'." He paused, as if expecting a reply. 

" Yes," said Barker. " It is a pity, but " 

" Ay, it's a peety," said the little man quickly. " But 
it's ta'en ye seeven year to bate me." 

"I had hoped you would not have waited till you 
were beaten, as you put it, Mr. Scobie." 

" I daresay it cost ye a bit money to wipe me oot.*' 
Mr. Scobie grinned savagely. Then he sighed again. 

" I don't think it can do either of us any good to dis- 
cuss it," said the managing director, picking up his pen- 
cil and making a brief jotting on a slip of paper. " I 
trust you will meet with success wherever you remove 
your business. Our stores are established to supply a 
public want, not with the express object of interfering 
with other merchants. But sometimes, unfortunately, it 
happens that '* 
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" I ken fine what ye mean," the other interrupted, a 
glint of anger in his tired and faded eyes. " It some- 
times unfortunately happens that ye ruin an honest man, 
jist because yeVe a bigger bank account! But — ^but," he 
went on, lowering his voice, " I didna come to reproach 
ye. I sud explain that I'm no' removin' ma business else- 
where, for I've nae business to remove, Robert. I — I 
was made a bankrupt yesterday." 

" I'm sorry to hear that, Mr. Scobie. But " 

" Never mind the * buts,' if ye please. I ken fine what 
ye wud say. Ye wud say I sud ha'e thrown up the sponge 
afore I was cleaned oot. But ye dinna understaun', Rob- 
ert. Ye're ower young yet to understaun'. I've been 
moored to that wee shop in Invergyle since I gi'ed up 
the sea — I was a sailor when I was young, ye ken — ^an* 
that's near thirty year back. So it wasna sae easy to 
cast loose efter a' that time, though ma sma' savin's was 
disappearin' forbye ma profits. An' noo— noo I'm a 
bankrupt. It's a mercy the bairns are fit to earn their 
breid ; but I've got the wife to think o'. I can work, an' 
I — I want a job." 

Barker's hand stopped at the edge of his breast pocket. 

" I'm sayin', Robert, I want a job." Once more the 
purple handkerchief came into operation on the tanned 
forehead. 

"Have you advertised in the papers yet? That, I 
think, is the best beginning. Or you might find some- 
thing in the papers to suit you." 

" I want a job in a shop," said Scobie, as if he had 
not heard. " Ye've scores o' shops, an* ye're aye openin' 
new yins. There's nae man kens the proveesion trade 
better nor masel'. I'm maybe no* up in a' yer fancy 
goods, an' yer ironmongery, an' patent meddicines, an' 
the like, but I guarantee I wud shin learn. It — ^it was the 
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wife thocht first o' me comin', to hersel', for I was kin* 
o' dazed efter the smash, but she was shair ye wud ha'e 
a place for me, an' I daursay she was richt." 

He looked up at the managing director with a curiously 
strained expression in his eyes. 

" I am afraid," said Barker gravely, "that we cannot 
help you in that way. The rule in this company is to 
employ no man who is over twenty-five at the date of 
his application. He must also be an abstainer and " 

Scobie's face crimsoned. For an instant he clenched 
his hands. Then he said in humble tones: 

" I — I confess to ye, Robert, I had the yin wee nip this 
momin'; but it's no' a habit. I — wasna feelin' masel' 
when I cam' off the train. But I'll sign the teetotal noo, 
if ye say the word; an' as for ma age, a man in your 
poseetion can easy arrange that. Eh? If ye dinna care 
aboot a man o' ma age servin' at the coonter, ye've 
shairly plenty o' ither jobs. The Lord kens I've little 
pride left. But I'm as strong as a horse an' I'm guid for 
twinty year yet. I'm no parteeclar what I dae, as lang as 
I can mak' a livin' for' the wife an' masel'! Later on, 
maybe, the bairns '11 be able to help us. Noo, Robert, 
what dae ye say?" 

" It's quite impossible, Mr. Scobie. We never break 
our rules on any consideration. If I can do anything to 
help you to a situation elsewhere, you might let me 
know. In the " 

" Quite impossible ! D'ye mean that? " 

" I would not have said it otherwise. Now, in the 
meantime," said Barker, taking out his pocketbook and 
extracting a five-pound note, " if this should be of any 
use to you " 

Scobie, who had been rising slowly from his chair, 
now stood swaying slightly from side to side. His CQtsb- 
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plexion was greyish, his eyes were hot, his breath came 
gustily. 

" Sit down, man," cried Barker. " You're ill." 

Scobie sprang forward to the desk and snatched up a 
long ebony ruler. Barker sat up, and his hand shot out. 

" Touch that bell— an' I'll brain ye ! " said Scobie, his 
voice thick with passion. " Ye've got to listen to what 
I've got to say. It'll no' tak' lang." 

"Don't you think you had better go?" said Barker, 
quietly, and looked at his watch. He had dealt with 
furious men before. " I told you I was very busy this 
morning. And won't you take this with you? — as a loan, 
if you prefer." He held out the note. 

" Yer money perish wi' ye ! " 

Barker slipped the note into his pocket. 

" Kindly say what you have to say quickly, Mr. Scobie ; 
and please lower your voice, otherwise we may be inter- 
rupted." The managing director lay back in his chair, 
threw his right leg over his left, folded his hands, and 
looked steadily at his visitor. 

The little man wriggled for a moment. Then once 
more his sense of wrong mastered him. He spoke 
hoarsely, and the wild words gushed from his mouth. 

" God blast ye, Robert Barker, for the hardest man I 
ever met ! An' God forgi'e me for the lee I tell't aboot 
ma wife sendin' me here. Ma wife wud beg on the 
streets afore she wud touch yer money, even if I earned 
iti. She kens ower weel what ye've done to her man — 
ruined him an' her — ^twa happy, contentit folk that never 
tried to harm onybody. Ay " 

" If that is all you have to say " 

" Peace, man ! " hissed Scobie, raising the ruler. " I 
maun speak an' you maun listen. But it's nae use tellin' 
ye a' ye've done to us wi' yer cursed new-fangled style 
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o' business. It's nae use tellin' ye, for we're no' the 
first to suffer, an' ye're daein' yer bad wark wi' baith 
yer e'en open. But I'll tell ye this. I cam' to ye the 
day because I was clean bate. Since I kent the crash 
was boun' to come I've been seekin' employment richt 
an' left, advertisin', and answerin' advertisements, an' 
ca'in on folk. . . . An* I could get naethin'. I'm ower 
auld — that's the excuse. An' bein' clean bate, I says to 
masel' I wud come to you. God! it was like eatin' dirt 
But I was desperate, an' I — I had a claim on ye. In the 
sicht o' God, I ha'e a claim on ye, Robert Barker ! " 

He stopped for breath. 

"Really, Mr. Scobie," began the managing director, 
"you are hurting yourself with all this excitemejit" 

Scobie paid no heed to the remark. ,/t fl/^'i^'i V 

" So I cam' to you," he went on, " an'^ kegSma t^oec !K 

an' spoke ye fair, hopin' that, efter a', j5r,qgw||f|i^as %ard / 

as me an' the wife had been thinkin'. \Anl whaf 'dia y%v/^*' 



dae? What did ye dae? — ^you that ha'e^t^i^ 
f rae me — ma business, ma home, ma bit savii^s^^^a very 
furniture, for it's to be sold for behoof o' ma creditors f 
What did ye dae ? Ye offered me a five-pun' note I " 

Barker pushed back his chair and rose. 

" I've no more time to waste," he said sharply. 

" I'm near done wi' ye, but no' quite," panted the 
other. "I want to gi'e ye words to remember. Maybe 
I'll remind ye o' them masel' in the future, for I'm no' 
likely to lose sicht o' the man that brocht poverty on me 
an' tiiine. Ye're on the road to great riches, but I dinna 
wish 3'e ruin. I wish ye a' the riches i' the warld — a' 
the riches in creation — an' naethin' else! D'ye hear? 
Naethin' else, Robert Barker, naethin' else! Neither 
wife nor weans nor a fireside o' yer ain ; neither " 

" I'm losing patience, Mr. Scobie." 
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The cold voice confused the little man. He gasped 
before he found his speech again, and the thread was 
broken. 

"I — I'll gang noo. YeVe bate me, Robert Barker, 
bate me in every way. But wait ! D*ye mind what God 
said to the rich man that had much goods pit by for mony 
years an' was gaun to eat, drink, an' be merry because 
o' his riches? God said to that man, ' Thou Fool!* An' 
to you, Robert Barker, I, the man ye've ruined, say like- 
wise, * Thou Fool ! ' For that's what ye are, an' ye'll 
say it to yersel' some day. An' for yer ain puir sake 
may ye say it afore God says it." Scobie turned to the 
door. " Ring yer bell, man, ring yer bell," he said, feebly 
and vaguely. " I dinna ken the road oot o' this cursed 
place. I — I'm a done man. God help us a' f " He let 
the ebony ruler drop on the floor. 

Barker rang the bell. 

" Show this gentleman out," he said to the clerk, " and 
send Mr. Melrose to me." 

Scobie reeled into the street, hatless, muttering fool- 
ishness. He was utterly distraught. 

A tall, black-coated man jerked him from under the 
nose of a horse drawing a heavily-laden lorry. 

" A narrow shave, my friend," remarked the tall, black- 
coated man cheerfully, as he wiped his brow with a very 
white handkerchief. 

Scobie clung to his arm, gazing up into his face with 
a most piteous expression. 

" Sir," he whispered, " sir, ye look like a meenister. 
What aboot God — ^what aboot God? Is — is it a' richt? 
Is it true? Sir, for the love o' God, tell me, does God 
ken the man that's rich frae the man that's ruined?" 

John Clement gripped the little man's arm and steadied 
him. He knew trouble -when he saw it. 
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" We'll talk about it as we go along*," he said, as if he 
had known Scobie all his life. And he took him first to 
a hatter's, where a cap was purchased, and then to the 
Home, where a pipe was ready and a cup of tea not 
long in following. 

He made the bankrupt sit in his own easy-chair and 
took a straight-backed one opposite him. For a while 
Scobie shivered, though the weather was oppressive, but 
the tea and tobacco soothed and comforted him. 

" Well," said Clement gently, " you were asking me — 
'What about God?' May I ask you— 'What about 
Man?' What has Man been doing to you?" 



CHAPTER V 

EARLY in the afternoon, for the second time that day, 
Mr. Clement turned from Argyle Street towards 
the river. His pace was slower, his expression less 
eager, than on the previous occasion, and as he caught 
sight of the broad brass plate inscribed with the words 
" Coast and Country, Ltd. — Counting House," he frowned 
slightly and stepped forward as if with an extra effort. 

The clerk who attended to him at the office counter 
was doubtful whether Mr. Barker would see him at that 
hour without an appointment, but he would send the 
card to the private-room. 

A minute later Barker himself appeared. He was 
pleased to have a call from Lady MacDonald's cousin. 

" I am glad to see you, Mr. Clement," he said cor- 
dially. "Will you come into my room? This way, 
please." 

" Thank you," said Qement, and followed him along 
the passage. "You have a great business here, Mr. 
Barker," he remarked, for the sake of saying something. 

" It grows," returned the other, with a quiet laugh. 
" It grows, sir. Over ninety branches, so far. Public 
approval has been quickly gained. This room, Mr. Qem- 
ent." 

He placed a chair for his visitor. 

" I was sorry I did not see more of you at the wed- 
ding," he said, seating himself at his desk. " Lady Mac- 
Donald was telling me about your scheme, and " 

" My cousin must have spoken of it very kindly, Mr. 
Barker. For I am here to thank you for your unexpected 
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and most generous gift." Clement felt that his voice was 
less warm than he had meant it to be, but Barker looked 
gratified in spite of himself. As a rule, he managed to 
conceal his feelings, but he was unused to gratitude. 

" I am glad if you have found it useful," he said, set- 
ting his blotting pad straight. 

There was a short silence, which Clement broke. 

" Mr. Barker," he said, rather abruptly, " I have not 
used your gift — ^yet. I have your cheque here." He 
brought from his pocket an envelope. " Can you spare 
me a few minutes for a — an explanation — b, word about 
a matter which is troubling me a great deal?" 

" Please go on, Mr. Clement." Barker was curious, 
but did not show it. 

" When I got your cheque last night, Mr. Barker," pro- 
ceeded Clement in a low voice, " I thought no one in the 
world could have needed it more than myself. Our 
funds were exhausted, and '* 

" And this morning you had notice of a fortune com- 
ing your way?" Barker laughed. "Still, my little 
donation " 

Clement shook his head, with a sad smile. 

" No ; I'm sorry to say I had no notice of a fortune 
this morning. But — Mr. Barker — ^this morning, on my 
way to call on you, I found a man who, I am convinced, 
requires the money even more than I do. And so I have 
come firstly to thank you, and secondly to ask — ^to beg — 
you to take back your generous gift and give it to the 
man who requires it so badly." He stopped for a mo- 
ment. 

Barker was eyeing him keenly. 

" The name of the man, Mr. Barker," Qement resumed 
with some difficulty, " is James Scobie, and his case is 
indeed a hard one. I cannot profess to understand busi- 
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ness — I often wish I could — ^but Scobie's case has ap- 
pealed very acutely to me, and I felt that it might appeal 
to you also, if only I could manage to put it before you 
in its real human aspect." Again he stopped. 

" I see," said the managing director. " You wish me 
to give two hundred and fifty pounds to Mr. Scobie? 
May I ask why?" 

" I was going to try to tell you, Mr. Barker. I know, 
of course, that Mr. Scobie came to see you this morning, 
and, like every man who believes he has a grievance, he 
lost his head. Yet from his point of view the calamity 
is very heavy and his position exceedingly wretched. A 
man of his age " 

"Excuse me interrupting you, but I don't understand 
why you come to me on this man's behalf, Mr. Clement. 
Have you known him long? " 

" I met him this morning for the first time. He had 
just left you ; I was just coming to see you. He did not 
appear to have all his wits about him." 

"Drink?" 

" No. He admitted having had a drink on his arrival 
in Glasgow, but the man is no drunkard. He is just a 
man slightly crazed for the time being by disaster." 

" And he asked you to come to see me on his behalf, 
Mr. Clement?" 

" Indeed, no. That was my own thought. Scobie is 
now on his way home. He knows nothing about my 
coming to see you, Mr. Barker. He seemed a little more 
cheerful when I left him at the train, and spoke of the 
possibility of getting work on a coasting steamer. He 
has been to sea before. But for a man of his years and 
strength " 

" I really think you should let the matter drop, Mr. 
Qement," said Barker, a trifle impatiently. " You must 
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have plenty of trouble with your beggar boys without 
undertaking the cases of old men out of work. It*s kind 
of you, of course, but from a business point of view it 
doesn't pay." 

The minister flushed. "Does it not strike you, Mr. 
Barker, that it must be a terrible thing to see your life's 
work wiped out when it is too late to begin again?" he 
asked. "That is what has happened to poor Scobie. 
Looking forward to a peaceful old age for himself and 
his wife, he had made his little business and put by his 
little savings " 

" That's all right as sentiment, but one cannot have it 
in business. Scobie has been unfortunate, but there are 
plenty of others like him. The weak must go to the 
wall. Scobie is a pig-headed fellow. I offered to buy 
his business seven years ago." 

" He told me that, but said the price oflFered was too 
small. But I do not wish to discuss your business ar- 
rangements, Mr. Barker." 

" Oh, I don't mind if you do, Mr. Qement. Yotl 
think I have ruined Scobie?" Barker fired the question 
point blank at his visitor. 

For a moment the latter hesitated. Then he said 
quietly : 

" You can still save him.'* 

The managing director shrugged his shoulders. 

" When I first went into business on my own account,** 
he said in a cool voice, " I made up my mind to get on. 
And to get on a man must look out for himself. If you can 
tell me another way, Mr. Clement, I'll be glad to hear of 
it. Of course you will remember that my business— or 
rather the company's — ^is not a business into which the 
inventor or the speculator comes. We work under no 
protection of patents, and we have to be content to make 
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our money gradually. The building up of a grtBt busi- 
ness of this kind, therefore, means opposition all round, 
and some individuals are bound to suffer. But no indi- 
vidual wants to suffer. Those whom I have beaten would 
have beaten me if they could. At the same time, I did 
not set out to beat my neighbours. I set out to build up 
a great business. And that is being done. And, after 
all, the public gets the benefit. I am not going to com- 
pensate those who would have stopped my progress had 
they been able. Can you show me another way, Mr. 
Clement?" 

" It is a problem you give me," said Clement sadly. 
** But can you tell me your object in raising up so great 
a business at the expense of people less rich in pocket 
and brain than yourself? Apart from benefiting the pub- 
lic, of course ! " he added, with a faint twinkle. 

"Apart from that," replied Barker, "my object is to 
benefit myself." 

" You are honest, Mr. Barker, and I know you can be 
generous. Can you not be less ambitious? Remember 
there are old folks and children among the sufferers." 

Barker stroked his neat dark moustache. 

" Suppose you went into business to-morrow, Mn 
Clement," he began good-naturedly. 

" I should begin to be sorry the day after. I'm quite 
sure of that, Mr. Barker. But now, I have already taken 
up too much of your time. What about " 

"By the way," Barker interrupted lightly, "You 
must go through a lot of provisions at your place. Would 
it be rude to ask from whom you get your supplies ? " 

"Gamage & Co., invariably," returned the minister, 
somewhat amused, and wondering if this strange young 
man was about to solicit an order. "Their prices are 
very moderate," he added. 
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"Yes. Well, Mr. Clement, ask any small grocer in 
the neighbourhood what he thinks of Gamage & Co. I 
don't suppose he will use bad language in your presence, 
but " 

" I don't understand." 

" You aren't aware that Messrs. Gamage & Co. have 
been wiping out small grocers for the last twenty 
years?" 

Clement looked shocked. " I was not aware," he said ; 
" I was certainly not aware of that." 

"You will close your account with them?" 

" Surely." His genuine distress checked the laugh at 
Barker's lips. 

" Well, I have done the small grocer a good turn for 
once, Mr. Clement. I trust he will supply you as well 
and as moderately as Messrs. Gamage have done." 

" He shall have the opportunity, at any rate," said 
Clement. " It strikes me I have given you some imperti- 
nence this afternoon," he went on, with his kindly smile. 
" But I am a much older man, and you will excuse me. 
And now I must be going. Here is your cheque, Mr. 
Barker." He took it from the envelope, and, rising, laid 
it on the desk. " Once more I plead for that poor soul 
whose story we have both heard to-day. I know I have 
taken a great liberty in speaking of him at all to you, but 
I firmly believe that by blessing him with this help — 
would it not set him up in a little shop in another place ? — 
you will abundantly bless yourself. Make every enquiry 
you think fit regarding him before you give him the 
money, but something convinces me he is an honest man 
and well worthy of help. Is your father alive, Mr. 
Barker?" 

" My parents are dead.** The reply was short. 

"Ah, well, think what poverty means to Scobie and 
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his wife. I see much poverty around my home, and it 
is a grievous thing to think that some of the very poor 
may once have known the modest comforts and decent 
surroundings that the Scobies are in danger of losing. 
Mr. Barker, in the name of Christ, I humbly beg you to 
do this kindly deed, and remove the load of anxiety, and 
also the bitterness against man, from this unhappy man's 
soul." 

Clement paused, looking expectantly at Barker, who 
had risen, too. 

But the younger man's face was set 

"Come, Mr. Barker." 

" No, Mr. Clement. It is no use discussing the matter 
further. You mean well, but you do not understand. 
You must allow me to manage my own affairs." 

The minister's face fell. He had hoped so much ! 

"But you will give Scobie work?" he said, almost 
timidly. 

" No. He is much too old and too old-fashioned. He 
would be useless to us." 

" But what is to become of the man ? " 

" I thought you said he was going to try for a berth on 
a steamer." 

"But if that fails, Mr. Barker?" 

"Excuse me, Mr. Clement, but I have no more to 
say on the subject." 

John Clement felt beaten. He had been beaten be- 
fore, but never so hopelessly. He realised that he could 
do no more. He took up his hat. 

Barker picked up the cheque from the desk, folded it, 
and held it out. 

"This is yours, Mr. Clement." 

" No, no. It is not mine." Qement took a step back- 
wards. 
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"This is the cheque I sent you yesteraay tor your 
scheme, Mr. Clement** 

" And I have given it you back." 

"Why?" 

Clement was silent. 

" It is the first time I ever Heard of the Church giving 
anything back," said Barker, showing his teeth. 

Clement winced, but held his peace. 

" Have you the right to throw away this money ? " 

" I take the responsibility." 

"What about your committee?" 

" There is no committee. The matter is between you 
and me only." 

Barker felt relieved. 

"Why won't you take it?" he asked. 

Clement looked at him steadily. 

"Mr. Barker," he said gently, "to repeat your own 
words of a few minutes ago to myself — ^you mean well, 
but you do not understand. Good-bye." He was going 
to hold out his hand when Barker spoke. 

His voice was harsh. " I wish to know why you re- 
turn my donation," he demanded. " What's wrong with 
the money?" 

" Please allow me to go, Mr. Barker. I fear we can- 
not agree in some matters. I shall always remember 
your kindness to us, though I could not avail myself of 
it." Clement turned and laid his hand on the door. 

" I have a right to some explanation," said Barker. 
" You refuse my donation. Why? The money has been 
honestly earned. Do you imagine you see dirt upon 
it?" 

The minister faced about. 

" Not dirt, my friend, but tears — ^tears." 

And he went out softly. 
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Robert Barker stood by the desk, his face white with 
wrath. 

On reaching the Home Qement found a telegram 
awaiting him. 

"Regret your son seriously ill. Fear brain fever. 
Can you come? Melville," 

He replied to his son's landlady that he would arrive 
early in the morning, and set about making a few prepa- 
rations for his journey and many for his absence. 

The want of money added to his troubles, as certain 
accounts had to be paid on the morrow, but he rushed 
round several offices and in one of them succeeded in 
extracting twenty pounds from an old college friend who 
frankly regarded him as a mild madman. This was not 
enough, so as a last resource, he took a car to Kelvin- 
side. A friend had taken the Crudens for a motor spin 
into the country, and the maid did not expect them home 
till late. 

So, in a pawnshop in the New City Road, the Rev. 
John Clement, M. A., B. D., late of St. Sylvester's, 
pawned his watch and chain, too harassed to wonder 
what the members of his old congregation would think 
and say could they have seen him. 



CHAPTER VI 

**/^H, I forgot you didn't meet Mrs. Partan at the 

V^ wedding, Mr. Barker," said Mrs. Rhind. " She 
is rather amusing — about once a year. She has very 
large ideas and an exceedingly small drawing-room. That 
is not an uncommon combination, of course. But she 
dotes on the ornate — ^nothing plain but the photos of her 
friends on the mantelpiece. I have been told that at one 
time she called it her ' salon,Vbut when her husband in- 
vited a friend to step into the ' saloon ' — suggests a hair- 
dresser's, does it not? — she stopped short, never to go 
again on that particular tick — or is it tack? Her hus- 
band is really a dear man. In his time, I believe, he has 
put his foot in everything except dancing pumps. He 
believes in elastic-sided boots and a cast-iron conscience. 
Reminds one of John Knox " 

" What do you know of John Knox, Katherine? " asked 
Mr. Rhind lightly, from the other end of the table. 

" Oh, well, I once dreamt I was engaged to him. It 
was rather awful to be engaged to the man who cursed 
Queen Elizabeth — was it not, Mr. Barker?" 

Barker smiled. He was dining with the Rhinds for 
the first time, and felt a little strange, though the occa- 
sion was quite informal. 

Gordon Handyside, who sat opposite him, laughed. " I 
think Knox was quite a good sort, even supposing that 
he did wear elastic-sided boots," he said. " If that is 
the worst dream you ever had, you have got off easily, 
Mrs. Rhind." 
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" I didn't say it was the worst, Gordon. I once dreamt 
I was running upstairs with a burglar behind me, and the 
only chance I had of escaping was by crawling under the 
stair-rods, one by one. That was agony." 

" Did you escape, Mrs. Rhind ? " enquired Barker. 

" I don't know. At the three hundred and seventy-fifth 
rod I awoke. I sometimes wonder what would have hap- 
pened if I hadn't wakened." 

" You would have been late for breakfast," Handyside 
remarked, sipping his champagne. 

" But I always am. I meant if I hadn't wakened just 
then. Oh, I'm sure if I had wakened two minutes later 
I'd have wakened madl" 

" And have imagined yourself an extremely expensive 
stair carpet ever after," said Rhind, with a laugh. 

" What a brilliant idea ! " she cried, throwing him a 
sweet smile. 

The Rhinds represented wedded happiness — in com- 
pany. 

Barker laughed, he knew not why. These frivolous, 
talkative people were new to him. He wondered how 
they did it — Rhind, a man with a business reputation for 
keenness; Handyside, whose credit was beginning to be 
discussed in whispers in the city. He wondered less at 
Mrs. Rhind's flippancies, for her appearance suggested 
nothing serious, and yet imagined she might be a capable 
woman in many ways. He found himself enjoying the 
nonsense, though he could not join in it, and mentally 
compared the entertainment with a recent party at 
Cruden's house, considerably to the disadvantage of the 
latter. 

Coffee and liqueurs were handed round, silver ash- 
trays were laid on the table, and the host passed boxes 
of cigars and cigarettes. 
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Taking a cigarette, Mrs. Rhind lit it at the flame of a 
tiny spirit torch. 

"Won't you smoke, Mr. Barker?" 

" Thank you, no." 

"Not a cigarette? Egyptian — ^Virginia?" 

" I'm not a smoker, Mrs. Rhind," he said, trying not 
to watch the smoke coming from her prettily curved 
lips. He had not seen a woman smoke ere now. 

" And you are a teetotaler also ? " 

" That is so, Mrs. Rhind." 

" I wonder what your weakness is," she said, watching 
a smoke ring till it broke against a pink moss-rose. The 
table decoration consisted of moss-roses without leaves. 

" Mr. Barker has no weaknesses," the host put in, with 
a friendly nod at his guest. " I have done business with 
him, and I know." 

" I wasn't thinking of business, my dear," she retorted 
sweetly. "Do you like goodies, Mr. Barker?" 

" Not even goodies, Mrs. Rhind," said Barker, looking 
amused. 

" I have an idea," began Handyside, lazily studying 
the emerald lights and shades in his Chartreuse, " I have 
an idea " 

" Oh, Moses ! " murmured the hostess in feigned con- 
sternation. 

" — that Mr. Barker's weakness — if he will forgive 
my being so personal — is music." 

Barker's look of amusement gave place to one of 
astonishment. 

" I do not say it is his only weakness," went on the 
lame man placidly, "but " 

"Order! "cried Rhind. 

"D'you want me to apologise, Mr. Barker?" asked 
Handyside gravely. 
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Barker laughed. " Of course, not 1 But I'm curious 
to know what makes you think that music is one of my 
weaknesses. I do not play any instrument; I do not 
sing ; I do not even understand music ; and I have heard 
next to none. In fact, I have always considered music 
a waste of time." 

" Still," said Handyside mildly, " I think I am right. 
When you go to a concert or a theatre, do you not find 
yourself " 

" I have never been to a concert, nor in a theatre, Mr. 
Handyside." 

" How lovely ! " ejaculated Mrs. Rhind. 

"Really, Barker?" exclaimed her husband. 

" It is the case," said Barker. 

Handyside tasted his Chartreuse. " I don't care," he 
said firmly. "All that doesn't prove my theory to be 
wrong. It only means that Mr. Barker has not yet dis- 
covered one of his weaknesses." 

" But your reason ? " enquired Barker. " If you would 
give me a good reason, I should of course avoid all music 
— except the unavoidable street piano — for the rest of my 
life. Forewarned is forearmed, you know." 

"Yes, Gordon, you must explain yourself," said the 
hostess. 

Handyside turned to her. " Do you happen to know 
Tosti's * La Serenata ' ? " he asked carelessly. 

She nodded. 

"Do you happen to sing it?" 

" Yes. At least, I sang it years ago." 

"Italian words?" 

"Of course! The English are impossible. What 
about it?" 

"Could you find it and sing it later on?" 

Mrs. Rhind looked doubtful. 
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" I'm sure I saw that song the other night when Miss 
Canning was hunting through your music for something 
to sing — which unfortunately she found," said Rhind. 
"This is all very mysterious, Mr. Handyside," he went 
on. " What do you make of it, Barker? " 

Barker shook his head, smiling. "Does Mr. Handy- 
side want to test my weakness, I can assure him I don't 
know one song from another." 

" Perhaps when you have heard Mrs. Rhind sing the 
song I have mentioned, you will know one song from all 
others." Handyside helped himself to a fresh cigarette. 
" Are you fond of music ? " he asked his host. 

" Edwin likes music with a tune in it," said Mrs. Rhind. 
" He used to take me to the classical concerts, but I dis- 
covered something of what he was suffering and released 
him from that duty. Now we go to musical comedies 
instead. After all, there's a good deal to be said for 
our modern musical comedies. They give one a rest, 
unless one is so foolish as to attempt to follow the plot 
— after finding it, of course; and everything, especially 
the love-making, is so unreal, that one cannot possibly 
have one's finer feelings harrowed. I object to pay 
money just to be harrowed. I never yet felt the better 
of a powerful play or grand opera." 

" Ever feel the better of a musical comedy? " 

" I've never felt the worse." 

" I think my wife is trying to mislead you, Mr. Handy- 
side," remarked Rhind in a pleasant voice. " As a mat- 
ter of fact, she is devoted to the higher forms of music 
and the drama. She is given, however, to sacrificing her 
refined tastes to my vulgar ones." And he bowed to 
Katherine across the table. 

Barker caught himself envying Rhind. 

" And my husband," said Mrs. Rhind softly, " is given 
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to putting me on the old pedestal from which I thank- 
fully dropped years ago. Time was when I did pose as 
a worshipper of the things called classical " 

"You used to adore Beethoven," put in Handyside. 
" You played the ' Moonlight ' and the * Pathetique ' 
rather well for a girl. Also Schumann's ' Nachtstiick * 
and some of Chopin's ' Nocturnes.' " 

" An affectation, my dear Gordon 1 It gave me a sort 
of superior feeling, you know. A good number of my 
girl friends were affected in the same way. Some of 
them, I daresay, were sincere, but the majority, who, by 
the way, are married, now go to musical comedies." 

"You mean that marriage makes for frivolity?" 

" It has its light side," she replied gaily. She turned 
to Barker, leaving Handyside a little irritated. "But 
she plays the game well," he admitted to himself. 

" We've been talking nonsense, Mr. Barker. But it's 
all Mr. Handyside's fault. He is sincerely musical, I 
may tell you, and I once tried to be the same, but got 
tired." 

" I've been listening to the conversation, Mrs. Rhind," 
said Barker, " and have been much interested. My igno- 
rance of such matters is very profound, but — please ex- 
cuse my rudeness — ^you have, as you say, been talking 
nonsense. I suppose it is not always polite to repeat 
what one hears, but not long ago I heard it said in Mr. 
Cruden's drawing-room — said quite casually — ^that Mrs. 
Edwin Rhind, had she chosen, could have been a great 
pianist. I assume that the tunes one hears on street 
pianos are not the music a great pianist would play ; and 
I have been told that many of these tunes have been 
taken from the musical comedies you have spoken about ; 
and therefore——'* 
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" Hear, hear ! " cried Handyside, while the host frowned 
slightly and then laughed. 

" I fear I am putting it clumsily," said Barker, red- 
dening. " But what I want to say is, that — ^that Mr, 
Rhind knows the musical talent of his wife, and that 
Mr. Handyside also knows it, and that Mrs. Rhind can 
well afford to deny it." He stopped, looking as if he 
wished he had not spoken. 

" The age of compliments is not past, after all," said 
Mrs. Rhind, smiling at him kindly. 

" Good man ! " murmured Handyside. 

" After all, I beg^ to suspect you of being a musician 
yourself. Barker," Rhind observed, and finished his 
cognac. " What is your favourite * Coon Song ' ? " 

" Don't tell him," said Mrs. Rhind in a loud whisper. 
" Edwin is an authority on * Coon Songs,' and might 
ask you to whistle the tune, recite the words, name the 
author and composer, and mention the publisher." She 
raised her voice to its normal and very agreeable pitch, 
** Let us go upstairs. Bring your cigars and cigarettes. 
You may smoke in the conservatory." 

She gave a quick signal to her husband, who rose and 
got Handyside's crutches from the dark comer where the 
servant had placed them. He set them at his guest's 
chair with the remark: 

" I really don't object to classical music so much as 
to the people who go to hear it. Have you ever noticed 
the faces in the stalls at a severe concert, Handyside? 
Rather like the wind instruments — eh?" 

Handyside laughed as he gained the upright. " Some 
are rather blank — like the brasses, I admit," he said 
cheerfully. " But I doubt if any amount of affectation 
would give a human being a face like a flute." 
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Rhind laughed also, but when they reached the door- 
way he looked worried. 

** How about the stairs, old man? " he asked awkwardly 
and very gently. 

The lame man felt his heart warm to his host. " Thank 
you, Rhind. I'm used to stairs." 

Mrs. Rhind and Barker were waiting in the hall. 
Rhind took Barker's arm and went with him upstairs. 
The hostess and Handyside followed. 

" I haven't seen your little girls," he observed as they 
ascended. 

" Oh, they go to bed early. They have been sleeping 
for ages. I'm just going to look in at them. Would 
you like to come, too, Gordon? " 

He hesitated. 

" No, I think not. I might disturb them. But — ^but 
God bless them, Katherine." 

She left him at the door of the drawing-room, and 
he joined the two men in the conservatory, which opened 
off it. 

The drawing-room was quietly luxurious, and, as 
Mungo Cruden had once remarked to his spouse, con- 
tained several chairs for sitting on. The dusky con- 
servatory, stocked for pleasure rather than botanising, 
was delightful on this warm June evening with its sooth- 
ing odours of earth and blooms. 

The men began to talk commerce. 

'Five minutes later they saw the lights in the drawing- 
room go out, save the bulb above the grand piano in 
the farthest corner. There was a faint swish of silk as 
Mrs. Rhind crossed the room. She sang softly as she 
went to the piano, and, without pausing, seated herself, 
and, as it were, caught up the accompaniment at the 
eighth bar. 
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She was singing Half dan Kjerulfs "Last Night," 
and Gordon Handyside's fingers gripped the arm of his 
chair. Katherine Rhind's voice was a sweet mezzo- 
soprano, not powerful, but very clear, and she had the 
gift of expression. She had her affectations, but they 
did not come into her singing, unless one so considered 
the slight " burr." 

From the Norwegian's lovely song she drifted through 
quiet modulations into Schubert's " Serenade," at the end 
of which there fell a silence. 

Rhind struck a match and lit a cigar. Handyside 
glanced at Barker. The latter appeared to be quite un- 
moved. 

And suddenly, omitting the short prelude, Mrs. Rhind 
broke into " La Serenata." 

"Voila! O Serenata!'' 

The slight " burr " came in then, but as a charm. 

Handyside could not see Barker's face distinctly, but 
all at once he saw him sit upright. The lame man 
smiled behind the fingers that carried the cigarette to 
his lips. 

" I wish I could see his face now," he thought. " Curi- 
ous to think of a man like Barker standing outside a 
house in a London square, as I saw him that night last 
week, listening with a passionate face to a girl's voice 
singing * La Serenata.' She sang it well, too,— exquis- 
itely, indeed." 

Mrs. Rhind had come to the refrain of the second 
verse when Handyside picked up a fresh cigarette and 
cautiously struck a match. A moment later he blew out 
the light and sank back in his chair. 

" Now I wonder," he reflected, " if it's just the song 
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that affects him. The beggar's face was quite sick-look- 
ing with longing." 

The singer ceased, and Handyside thanked her. Bar- 
ker remained silent 

"That's not a bad song, Katherine," said Rhind. 
" Seems a bit familiar, too. A voice from the past — eh ? " 

" I haven't sung it for four or five years. Miss Glen 
used to sing it often. Mr. Plarr thought no one could 
sing it like her. Care for a coon song, Mr. Barker? " 

" If — if you please," stammered Barker. He laughed, 
not quite naturally. " I'm afraid music is one of my 
weaknesses, after all, Mrs. Rhind." 

" You might give us ' The Com Cob Coon,' Katherine," 
said Rhind, his voice the least thing uncertain. 

As she finished the quaint composition of sweetness 
and silliness a clock chimed ten. 

Barker rose. 

"I'm afraid I must say good-night," he said to his 
host. 

" My dear chap, it isn't night yet ! " 

" But my train leaves at eleven, and I wish to look in 
at the office first." 

"You don't live out of town?" 

" I'm going to London to-night." 

"London?" Rhind lowered his voice. "But I say, 
didn't you make an appointment with those jam people 
for noon to-morrow, in my office?" 

"Yes; but I daresay we'll be able to buy them out 
cheaper, if we put them off for a day or two. Perhaps 
you would 'phone them in the morning. If you think 
fit, you might hint that I've gone to see a jam factory in 
the South." 

" Well, I must say, you're a wonder. Barker. I'll cer- 
tainly let them understand that they are not the only 
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people with jam works to dispose of. Bring 'em down a 
thousand potmds, maybe. Bright idea of yours to pop 
off to London." 

"Who's going off to X-ondon?'* cried Mrs. Rhind, 
switching on all the lights. " Mr. Barker? Oh, happy 
Mr. Barker ! London in June is my idea of heaven ! " 

" D'you want a cab, Barker? " asked Rhind. 

" No ; the car will do, thank you. It's quicker. It may 
amuse you to know that I have never been in a cab." 

" How lovely I You are the most original man I ever 
met," said Mrs. Rhind. 

"I'm an ass I" said Barker bluntly. "Good-night, 
Mrs. Rhind, and thank you for your Idndness to me. I 
shall not forget it. . . . Good-night, Mr. Handyside." 

He did not shake hands with the lame man. Perhaps 
the lame man did not offer his hand. But Barker had 
taken a dislike to Handyside. 

Rhind accompanied his guest downstairs, talking of 
the proposed jam deal. 

" Would it be hopelessly ridiculous at this hour to ask 
to be allowed to see your little girls, Katherine?" said 
Handyside. " I can go like a cat on these cursed sticks." 

For an instant she appeared astonished. 

" You may come," she said quietly. 

He followed her up a heavily carpeted stair and into 
a bedroom. A shaded night-light burned on a table. 
He saw that the room was very white and that the two 
beds, side by side, were exquisitely dainty. 

To the mother it seemed that he took but a glance at 
her children, ere he shufHed noiselessly from the room. 

Back in the drawing-room they heard the hall-door 
opened. 

Handyside appeared to shrink into an easy chair. 

"Katherine!" 
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"WeU, Gordon?" 

" You and Rhind ought to be happy." The man's brow 
was wet "Why the devil aren't you happy? • . . For 
God's sake learn to be happy! It's all / want, and I 
can't see why it shouldn't come to pass." 

Katherine put her hands to her face. 

The hall door clanged. 

"By the bye," said Gordon quickly but coolly, "did 
you tell me Miss Glen had gone to London?" 

" I don't remember telling you — ^but she is in London. 
She's on the stage. Why do you ask?" 

" Curiosity. I'm developing a big curiosity in other 
people's affairs, now that I have none of my own, Mrs. 
Rhind." 

The master of the house entered the room. 

"Well, what do you think of the successful mer- 
chant? " he enquired a little heavily. 

His wife yawned. 

"And what do you think, Handyside?" 

" I hope I shall never have to think of Mr. Barker." 

Rhind stared for a moment. 

" Suppose we have a game of billiards? " he said. " I 
hear you are a fine player." 



T 



CHAPTER yil 

HE note was dated from one of the new mammoth 
temperance hotels near the British Museum. 



" My dear Elsie, — 

" I arrived here this morning with the object of seeing 
you. I shall call at 12 o'clock, noon. I would have fixed 
a later hour, but have to return to Glasgow by the 2 
o'clock train. I remain, 

" Yours faithfully, 

" Robert Barker." 

" Well," remarked Lady MacDonald, who was taking 
breakfast in bed, " it's not exactly what one might call a 
love-letter. Still " 

" Oh, don't, auntie I " cried Elsie. " What can he want 
to see me for?" 

" A young man doesn't as a rule call on a young woman 
in the morning unless he has either a very good reason 
or no reason at all. However, Mr. Barker will be here 
in an hour and a half " 

" And by that time," the girl exclaimed, brightening, 
" we shall have started for Richmond. It's a glorious 
day. I'll just send a polite note to Mr. Barker." 

" Richmond is off, my dear. I have a note from my 
cousin, John Qement. He is coming to lunch. He has 
been in town for the last week, it appears. Harry has 
been ill — still is — ^but has taken a turn for the better." 
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"Harry ill?" Elsie turned abruptly and walked to 
the window. 

" Something in the way of brain fever. I had always 
imagined that such fever required the existence of a 
brain. Still, I have only John's word for it, and he is a 
goose about his boy." The speaker glanced at the girl, 
and smiled faintly. " Of course I like Harry," she went 
on. " One can't help liking Harry. But he has a great 
deal to learn, and I doubt whether he will ever learn it. 
I do not know any young man who would make a more 
unsatisfactory husband. Never marry a man, my dear, 
who is foolish about money." 

Elsie turned from the window. Her fair face was 
slightly flushed. She laughed, saying : 

" I'm sure I've often heard you say that money wasn't 
everything, auntie." 

"Quite so. Money isn't everything — ^when you have 
enough. Pour me another cup of coffee, dear child, and 
then I'll get up. I'm really delighted that Mr. Barker 
is coming. You must ask him to remain to lunch. He 
can go back to Glasgow by a later train, I'm sure, if you 
put it nicely. I want my cousin to meet him again. Mr. 
Barker is just the sort of man to help John with that 
wild scheme of his ; in fact, I went the length of putting 
in a good word for John at that dreadful wedding last 
week. At present I really can't afford to do anything 
myself in the way of charity." 

" Oh, auntie dear, I can't ask Mr. Barker to stay. I — 
I don't want to see him at all. Can't I go out some- 
where for the morning?" 

"Hoity-toity! I'll invite Mr. Barker myself. I like 
him. He is a strong-minded young man, and strong- 
minded young men are getting scarce. I don't know 
whether cigarettes or athletics are to blame, but I'm sure 
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it's the case. Thanks. A little more brown sugar. But 
I do not see how you can refuse to see him, Elsie." Her 
ladyship's tone became serious. 

" I think his note extremely impertinent," said the girl. 

" A little forceful, perhaps, but not impertinent. The 
man has known you since you were a child." 

" But I can never forget how " 

"You must try to forget," said Lady MacDonald 
firmly but not unkindly. " The days of family feuds are 
past. It's only the Chinese — I think it's the Chinese — 
who bother about their departed relatives. It is not right 
that a young girl should go on remembering wrongs 
which, after all, may be largely imaginary. Hush ! pray 
let me finish. You have told me how Mr. Barker began 
business at the expense of your grandfather, and I still 
admit that the thing was selfish and cruel. But it was 
not intentional— of that I am sure. And it happened 
years ago. Is it not possible, nay, likely, that the thought- 
less young man has grown thoughtful, that a desire to 
make amends in some way has come to him ? Why, there- 
fore " 

" He could never make amends in any way." The 
girl's whisper was passionate. " If I could ruin Robert 
Barker over and over again I would do it gladly 1 " 

For a mere instant Lady MacDonald's face hardened. 
Then, with her naturally kindly and good-humoured ex- 
pression she beckoned Elsie to her. 

Taking the girl's hand, she said gently: 

"I am sorry, my dear. I should not have spoken 
about it. I want you to be happy, and I will not speak 
about it again. But the old woman hopes that the young 
woman will try to put the bitterness out of her heart 
... I shall see Mr. Barker when he calls, and I won't 
ask him to stay." 
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"Oh, auntie, how good you are!" Elsie bent and 
kissed the old lips. " You're like a mother." 

" A mother who never had a baby," sighed her ladyship 
under her breath. After a pause she said briskly, " Now, 
Elsie, get away to your singing. I want to take a glance 
at the paper. Tell Paton to come to me in ten minuties. 
And perhaps you should go out a little before twelve, 
ni see that the unwelcome guest is away before you 
return for lunch. John must meet him another time." 

" But I don't want to spoil things, auntie. I could take 
some lunch outside, and not come back till the after- 
noon." 

" Nonsense I You have no objection to my cousin, I 
hope?" 

"No one could meet Mr. Clement, even once only, 
without admiring and liking him," Elsie gravely replied. 

"Humph!" said the other. "You're entfiusiastic. 
Still, for a minister, John isn't bad. But he was a fool 
to give up his church. Harry is a fool, too, but he hasn't 
all his father's unselfishness." 

" Did Mr. Clement say that his son was quite out of 
danger? " Elsie asked, with perhaps exaggerated careless- 
ness, as she removed the breakfast tray. 

" Oh, yes. Now, run away, and I do not expect to see 
you again till one-thirty." 

At the open door Elsie paused to say, " Dear auntie, 
I'm so grateful for your help. It is such a relief. Do 
make him promise never to write or call again." 

Without waiting for a reply, she closed the door and 
went downstairs. 

Lady MacDonald sank lower on her pillows, groaning 
softly. She looked miserably worried and aged. 

Presently she took up the morning paper that had been 
left on the bed. She unfolded it slowly, reluctantly, al- 
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most as if she were afraid — as indeed she was. She 
turned to the financial pages, and her eyes scanned the 
" after hours " prices in the mining section. 

"Worse and worse," she muttered. "When is this 
awful fall going to end. Not a single rise except in 
Cupola Coppers — ^up nearly a pound — ^and, of course, I 
haven't a share. I must do something to-day. This con- 
tinual drain is ruinous." 

Lady MacDonald had been a gambler for years. It 
had begun soon after her husband's death. For a long 
time she had kept her speculations within moderate limits, 
winning and losing, losing and winning, sums that did 
not greatly matter. But at last she had, for once, as she 
assured herself, broken through the moderate limits, and 
somehow she had never again got safely within them. 
And after one g^and win, things had gone dead against 
her. They had been going dead against her for a long 
time. 

The paper slipped from her fingers. For the first time 
she was feeling really terrified and helpless. Her hus- 
band had left her about eighty thousand pounds, and 
not a third of that sum remained. Unless something fa- 
vourable happened speedily, she would have to change her 
style of living. She had always spent every penny of 
her income, and eight or nine hundred pounds a year 
seemed to her not far short of beggary. 

So far Lady MacDonald had contrived to keep her 
Stock Exchange dealings a secret from her friends and 
acquaintances^ and as she went from one broker to an- 
other none could know the extent of her losses. And 
nobody need know if only she could discover va speedy 
way of recouping them. But the possibility of giving 
up her present position and ending her days in the sub- 
urbs or the country made her shudder. Certain luxuries 
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she might forego and yet find existence endurable, but the 
thought of a descent on the social ladder filled her with 
dread inexpressible. Surely a way would be found. A 
way must be found, for already her debts were mounting 
up alarmingly. 

Nevertheless when she greeted Barker in the library 
at a minute past noon there was nothing in her face or 
manner to suggest the mildest anxiety. 

She gave Barker her hand in a friendly fashion and 
graciously invited him to be seated. A maid brought 
cake and wine on an old-fashioned salver, but Barker 
would touch nothing, though he was gratified to note the 
hospitality of his reception. 

" I hope Miss Glen is well," he said, after one or two 
conventional remarks. 

"Elsie is very well, indeed, Mr. Barker, but she has 
gone out." 

"Long ago?" said Barker sharply. Then, "I beg 
your pardon, Lady MacDonald. But I wrote to her this 
morning, and the letter should have reached her shortly 
after ten o'clock. I came by the night train, and only 
arrived at eight o'clock." 

"Elsie went out about twenty minutes ago " 

" Then she did not " 

" She received your letter, Mr. Barker — I am sure yoi 
will forgive my being frank? — ^and because of your letter 
she went out." 

" She did not wish to see me? " 

" I cannot improve upon your explanation," said her 
ladyship quietly. " Did you come from Glasgow specially 
to see Elsie? Pardon the blunt question, Mr. Barker." 

" I did. I mentioned that in my note." 

" I am sorry you have been disappointed.'* 

*^ I am sorry to have troubled you. Lady MacDonald. 
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It is not the first time, I am well aware. But might I 
ask you if Miss Glen left no message for me?" 

She hesitated before she answered. " Well, Mr. Bar- 
ker, she did request me to give you a verbal message, 
but " 

" Please let me know it.'* 

" I regret it, but since you insist, Elsie requested me 
to ask you not to write to her or call upon her again." 

The man's face was calm, but a shade paler than 
usual. 

" Thank you, Lady MacDonald. Will you kindly tell 
her that I have received her message and that — ^it will 
make no difference.'* 

" You mean that you will write and call again in spite 
of her desire to the contrary?" 

" Exactly. I will write, and I will also call — ^unless you 
forbid me to do so, in which case I will call at the theatre 
or wherever she is to be found." 

" Then, Mr. Barker, I must forbid you to call at my 
house. I have no objection to you personally, and I 
have no control over Elsie Glen, who came to me as a 
companion and has remained as a very welcome guest. 
But while I have no control over her actions, it is my 
duty to protect her. You understand? " 

Barker bowed. " I understand," he said gravely. " But 
who is to protect her when she goes on the stage? " 

" She is on the stage now, Mr. Barker." 

" But only as a novice, I understand. Who is to pro- 
tect her when she is — ^well, I hardly know how to put 
it ^" 

"When she is a popular favourite?" suggested Lady 
MacDonald. " She is going to be that, you may be sure. 
Elsie has the real charm, besides an enchanting little 
voice. If you heard her sing once, you " 
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" I have heard her sing once," he interrupted. " Who 
is going to protect her in the future ? " 

" No one can protect her except herself, Mr. Barker." 

" And you encourage her to go on the stage ! " 

** My good man," cried her ladyship, a trifle haughtily, 
" my friend Elsie will protect herself very well until she 
chooses to take a husband. Elsie had decided for the 
stage before I ever saw her." 

" I apologise for my rudeness. Lady MacDonald," he 
said formally. 

"You are an extraordinary man," said she. "What 
would you have the girl do? She must make a living 
somehow, and if the living looks like being a fortune, 
why should you seek to stop her? " 

" Have you any idea what she might make on the 
stage?" he enquired after a brief reflection. 

" Oh, popular favourites make fabulous sums, Mr. 
Barker I Who can say what Elsie may not do? " 

Again the man thought for a moment. 

He spoke very clearly and precisely. 

"Would you advise her to give up the stage on the 
following terms: Ten thousand pounds down, and an 
annual income beginning at three thousand pounds and 
rising to, say, twenty thousand — possibly more — ^within 
the next few years? Would you. Lady MacDonald, con- 
sider that a fair offer?" 

Her ladyship went back in her chair with a flop. 

"Would you mind repeating that?" she said weakly. 

Barker repeated it, clearly and precisely as before. 

The woman put her hand to her brow. 

" Let me think," she murmured. 

"I might make the settlement twenty thousand," he 
remarked, " only that might run me a little short for the 
next few months." 
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" Oh, let me think ! " To herself she was saying, " I 
never dreamed he was so well-off." 

Suddenly she faced him. 

"You must love her," she said. 

"Yes." 

" You have loved her a long time? " 

He reddened under her scrutiny, but answered steadily : 

" I have never loved anyone else." Which was liter- 
ally true. 

Lady MacDonald recovered her dignity. 

" I am truly sorry for you, Mr. Barker." 

" I have had difficulties before now," he returned sim- 
ply. 

"Yes; but there are no difficulties in the world like 
women." 

" Would you advise me to put my offer before Miss 
Glen in writing?" 

"Good gracious, no!" She laughed involuntarily. 
" Forgive me, but you are too business-like for words." 

" I am a business man — ^and a fool, I fear, in such a 
matter as this. I daresay I have annoyed you, but " 

" No," she softly interrupted, " you have not annoyed 
me. I sympathise with you." 

" You s)rmpathise? Then " — ^he drew a deep breath — 
"won't you help me. Lady MacDonald? I have never 
asked a man for help, and now I'm asking a woman." 

" Women are often the best helpers," she said, trying 
to disregard the guilty knowledge of having been waiting 
for this moment " But how — ^how could I help you, Mr. 
Barker?" 

" As you think best." 

She shook her head. " I do not see that I can do any- 
thing. I have no right to interfere with Elsie in any 
way " 
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" If you believe the thing is for her good ** 

— " And I have no doubt Elsie will marry whom she 
will," she went on, as if talking to herself. " Perhaps 
she and Harry " 

"Who?" 

" Oh, dear ! I shouldn't have said that. I had no right 
to. It may come to nothing. Please forget it, Mr. Bar- 
ker." Her confusion was well simulated. 

" Lady MacDonald, you must help me," he said firmly. 

"Must? What a dreadful man you are! If — if I 
were to promise to help — ^mind, I will not force the child 
in any way — ^but, if I were to promise to do what I could 
on your behalf, would you promise to be patient, expect- 
ing nothing?" 

" I will be patient." 

" And do nothing further till I write to you? " 

" When will you write? " 

" Give me two months." 

"Very well." 

There was a pause. 

" I may write sooner," she said in a low voice. " I 
have promised you my help, and I may want your advice 
in return. I am a lonely woman, and don't believe I've 
a real friend, unless my cousin. And it is a man of 
business I need just now. But I shall write you about 
it, if I may, Mr. Barker." 

" Your letter shall have my attention, Lady MacDon* 
aid. But cannot you mention the matter now?" 

" I'd rather not. . . . It is about money, you know. 
. . . Oh, well, I will tell you. I will trust you. I have 
a few thousand pounds lying idle, and I want to— not 
invest them in the usual way, but to buy some shares 
that will bring a big profit quickly. I seem to require 
more money in my old age," she added pathetically. 
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"I see," said Barker. He brought out a note-book, 
and wrote rapidly on one of the pages. He read over 
what he had written, tore out the page, folded it, and 
rising, handed it to her. 

" Do exactly what is written there, and do it on the 
dates mentioned, and tell nobody. Now I must bid you 
good-bye. I have your promise, for which I thank you." 

Lady MacDonald held out her hand. It was trem- 
bling. 

" Will you excuse my not rising," she said. " Our in- 
terview seems to have upset me. I thank you for this " 
— she glanced at the paper — " and I will do my best." 

She rang the bell. 

Neither spoke till the maid appeared. 

" Good-bye, Mr. Barker." 

" Good-bye, Lady MacDonald." 

The door closed. 

The woman unfolded the torn paper and read the pen- 
cilling greedily. But all at once her eyes filled, over- 
flowed, and the tears rolled down her over-plump cheeks. 

" Oh, you fool ! " she whispered to herself, " to have 
come to this — ^to have come to this," 



CHAPTER VIII 

AFTER all, it fell to Elsie to receive Mr. Clement. 
^ She was a graceful girl, but she crossed the draw- 
ing-room to meet him rather awkwardly, afraid lest he 
should not remember her. 

But his voice, warm with friendliness, reassured her. 

"Ah, Miss Glen, I wonder if you recollect that we 
once met" 

" Of course," she returned, her shyness diminishing. 
"You are" — she almost said "Harry's father," but 
stopped in time and said — "Lady MacDonald's cousin, 
Mr. Clement" 

" Thank you. And are you very well, Miss Glen? " 

"Yes; but poor Auntie — I mean Lady.MacDonald — 
isn't so well to-day. I expect the journey yesterday tired 
her. She seemed all right this morning, but now she is 
lying down for a little. She bids me say that she will 
be all right in an hour and would like very much to see 
you then. And she said that I — I " 

"Well, Miss Glen?" 

" Oh — ^but would you mind very much, Mr. Clement, 
taking lunch with — ^me?" 

" What is there for lunch ? " he asked very solemnly. 

She looked up, half indignant, half puzzled, and caught 
his twinkling eyes. 

"Will you come and see?" she said lightly. 

Against his wine glass was a tiny note addressed to 
" Mr. Clement" 

180 
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" May I read it now. Miss Glen?" he asked. 
" Please. Auntie said she might have a message for 
you." 
He unfolded the thick white paper and read: 

*' Dear John, — 

" Sorry not to be able to receive you. After lunch 
you might come to see me in the library. By the way, 
do not by any chance speak to Elsie of our friend Mr. 
Barker. I'll explain later.- 



" My cousin wishes me to join her in the library after 
lunch, Miss Glen," he said, slipping the note into his 
vest pocket. " I'm glad she does not appear to be seri- 
ously unwell." 

" She is just tired, I think. She does not mind a long 
journey, as a rule, but yesterday must have been dread- 
fully warm in the train. Won't you take some wine, Mr, 
Clement?" 

" Thank you, no." He made a slight gesture of re- 
fusal to the maid, who was tilting a decanter over his 
glass. 

" It was auntie who said — " she began in some confu- 
sion. 

" I fancy my cousin's hospitality is better than her 
memory," he said pleasantly. " She has evidently for- 
gotten giving me a lecture about five years ago on the 
absurdity of giving up wine, and has remembered an old 
partiality of mine for a particularly fine sherry of hers. 
It was good stuff I " 

"You have given up a great many nice things, Mr. 
Qement.'* 

" Nonsense ! " he said, laughing. " I've never given 
up anything yet without getting something better." 
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" I think I know what you mean," she said seriously. 
" Mr. Clement has told me of your work." 

"Harry? Oh, Harry always misrepresents his father 
to the best advantage. He is a good lad. You heard he 
was ill?" 

" From Auntie, fhis morning. But he is getting bet- 
ter?" She spoke calmly, yet flushed a little. 

" He is getting better, thank God. For some days I 
was afraid — afraid I would have to give up something 
that really mattered. But that is past. With proper 
care Harry will soon be himself again. How are you 
liking your profession, Miss Glen? " he asked in a lighter 
tone. 

" I like it," she replied, not quite easily. 

"I have never been in a theatre," he said, "but I 
should imagine it would mean hard work to please the 
public. Is it not so?" 

" I — I have had very little experience of the stage." 

" Still, it is very hard work, isn't it?" 

" Yes ; it is hard in many ways." Elsie looked round 
and saw that the maid had left the room. She continued 
rapidly : " But it hasn't been really hard for me, Mr. 
Clement. Everyone has been so kind. When I came 
to London I thought I hadn't a friend, and now — ^well, 
everybody seems to be a friend. The other girls pretend 
to be frightfully jealous of my awful luck, as they call 
it; but I don't believe they are really jealous. Of course 
I was wonderfully lucky. I didn't deserve it a bit. Many 
of the girls have been far more deserving and have 
worked far longer and harder than I. I can't think why 
Mr. Blyth went to so much trouble and expense over me. 
Why should he have bothered about me at all ? " 

" I can't regard Blyth as an ordinary man," put in 
Clement. "When a man has saved your boy from 
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drowning, you cannot but think of him as beyond the 
ordinary. And I believe Blyth is wise also. He knew. 
Miss Glen, that you would surely be successful. It is 
his business, too, to judge " 

" But he has taken no end of trouble with me, Mr. 
Clement. And he has put me under the very best 
teachers of singing and— dancing." 

" Because he believed in you." 

" But what shall I do if I fail — ^when I get my big 
part in the autumn?" 

" But you won't fail." 

" I think," she said slowly, " I think I shall not fail— 
until I can feel sure that Mr. Blyth has been repaid. I — 
I don't know," she went on, "why I should be talking 
to you like this, Mr. Clement. I believe it's because you 
asked me what there was for lunch." 

The maid entered, attended with the next course, and 
departed. 

Mr. Clement ate some of his cold salmon and cucum- 
ber ere he said in his friendly way: 

" I do not quite understand you. Miss Glen. It is, of 
course, right that you should consider Mr. Blyth. At 
the same time " 

" Mr. Clement," she cried impulsively, " have you any 
Idea what a fine man Mr. Blyth is?" 

" Tell me more about him," said Clement. 

For some minutes the girl spoke of her manager. 

" I will tell you one more thing, Mr. Qement. When 
he engaged me he made me sign a paper, promising that 
I should be an abstainer for three years. I felt oifended 
at first, especially when he explained that it was for his 
own advantage. But now I know better. He was think- 
ing of myself. I was such an ignorant girl when I first 
came to London. Of course the other girls chaff me ^ 
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good deal, but they aren't a bit unkind, and so I don't 
mind in the least." 

"Does Mr. Blyth not ask them all to sign a similar 
agreement?" 

" No. He must have thought me a particularly light- 
headed person. But I fancy his sister, who has been 
very good to me, may have got him to do it in my case. 
Mr. Blyth will do anything she asks him, though he sel- 
dom says a serious word in her presence. I'm afraid 
I'm telling you things that can't possibly interest you, 
Mr. Clement." 

" They do interest me, Miss Glen. As I told you, I 
have never been in a theatre. As a matter of fact, I was 
brought up to consider the theatre wholly bad, and ** 

" I was brought up in the same way," said Elsie. 

Clement laughed. " You must not speak in that elderly 
fashion, my child," he said, and after a slight pause con- 
tinued: "When I was a boy I promised my parents 
never to enter a theatre, so that all I know of theatres 
is from hearsay. I cannot weigh what is good with 
what is not good on the stage, but the fact that many 
scandalous things are reported in the papers and dis- 
cussed in society does not suggest to me that fine and 
beautiful things are non-existent. The trouble is that 
mankind is so terribly unjust. Long ago — stop me if I'm 
getting preachy. Miss Glen." 

" Please go on." 

"These strawberries are a treat! Long ago I was 
asked to give a sermon on — I should have said against — 
the stage. A committee, mainly of young men, all hon- 
estly in earnest, invited me to do so. And they poured 
out reasons for my doing so, and told me many sad 
things. But when I asked them if none had anything 
to say in favour of the stage, there was a dead silence. 
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Mind you, Miss Glen, I had no intention of standing up 
for the stage, but it wasn't going to help me if I took it 
for granted that the stage was entirely wrong. And I 
did not see that it was going to help my hearers if I 
simply denounced the stage and deplored its influence. 
Such a sermon to a modern congregation that thinks for 
itself would have as lasting an effect as an electioneer- 
ing speech. Many of the congregation would say the 
preacher was prejudiced and unfair; others would deem 
him old-fashioned ; others might call him * sensational ' ; 
others yet might think over his words for the rest of the 
day; and the remaining few — people who did not go to 
theatres — ^might allow that the sermon was needed by the 
younger generations." 

Clement smiled, and helped himself to cream. 

" You see," he resumed pleasantly, " I imagine I know 
more about congregations than actors and actresses. 
But perhaps I don't really. Anyhow, I did not give the 
sermon, though the idea has often recurred to me since 
the young men approached me on the subject — and has 
left me with the impression that I was a bit of a coward. 
Probably they were right. I am always readier to dis* 
cuss the silver lining than the cloud, though the cloud 
cannot be ignored. Nevertheless, when I think about the 
theatre and the stage I cannot but think also of the good, 
strong men who for hundreds of years have preached 
boldly and fiercely against them. And yet the theatre and 
stage have gone on, and, I suppose I may say, prospered. 
Now there are theatres everywhere, and but few people 
who have never been inside one. What does it mean? 
Does it mean that the good, strong men were mistaken, 
or that the world has gone from bad to worse in spite 
of them ? There now, Miss Glen, Fm getting on my stilts 
again ! " 
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" Oh, please go on, Mr. Qement." 

" Well, what does it mean? Can't you help me to an 
answer ? " 

"I?" 

" Yes. Do you think the preachers of the past were 
mistaken? You see I can't believe the world isn't better." 

Elsie hesitated. " No," she said gravely, at last. " I — 
I'm afraid I don't know much about it, but they must 
have been right about many things. Only, whatever they 
did to make their congregations better, I can't see that 
they did much to improve the stage or the people on it. 
But then I suppose they wanted to do away with the 
stage altogether." She hesitated again, as though she 
had more to say. 

" Yes, Miss Glen," he said encouragingly. 

" Perhaps I shouldn't say it, but it just struck me now 
how their preaching must have made some of the actors 
and actresses hate the church. And — oh, I do want 
you to believe this, Mr. Clement !— of course I have had 
a very small experience — ^but at the theatre I meet people 
as kind and generous and true, yes, and I'm sure, as good, 
as any I have ever met elsewhere." There was no defi- 
ance in her voice, only a gentle pleading, and she flushed 
to her hair. 

" Thank you," he said. " Thank you very much, Miss 
Glen. And would you have ministers preach specially to 
the people on the stage — I do not mean in sledge-hammer 
fashion ? " 

" Yes. If ministers understood the stage people. I'm 
afraid that was very " 

" It was right ! Are the stage people so different from 
other people?" 

" In some ways. But they are quite human, you know. 
Still, they have their own particular difficulties " 
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"And temptations?" 

"Yes." She looked down at her hands in her lap. 
" Mr. Clement," she said abruptly, " their temptations 
don't all come from inside the theatre. . . . Somehow," 
she went on in a low voice, " you seem to make me talk 
about it. I have never talked about it before. But — 
well, the stage is there, and it is likely to remain. And 
if the people on the stage are to become better than they 
are, the other people — the people to whom ministers 
preach — must be improved also. The — ^the first are the 
servants of the second." 

A maid came into the room, cleared the table, and 
placed an antique coif ee service before Elsie. 

" You will smoke a cigar, won't you ? " Elsie enquired, 
rising and bringing a box from a bureau. " Auntie told 
me they were the kind you liked." 

" My cousin is a most wonderful woman. Miss Glen. 
She knows a good cigar! Well, I'm not supposed to 
smoke through the day, but I really must have one of 
these. Thank you. I didn't have my usual pipe last 
night. Came away in the train without it." 

"Were you travelling last night?" 

" I've been in the train nearly every night since Harry 
took ill. The guards are getting to know me. You see, 
I wanted to keep things going in Glasgow, and I wanted 
to be near Harry as much as possible, not that I could 
do much for him. He was in far better hands with his 
nurses. But now that he has got the turn, my travelling 
will be less. Do you smoke, Miss Glen? I have been 
told that all ladies on the stage smoke cigarettes." 

She laughed. " When I first went on the stage I did 
try smoking. I suppose I wanted to look as theatrical 
as possible. But I — I couldn't keep it up. It seems to 
require a good deal of practice \itiot^ "^ >«<^\x>asv ^-xsv 
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smoke without looking like a fish. Some of the girls 
can do it gracefully, but I know I looked ridiculous. All 
the girls don't smoke, Mr. Clement. I know some who 
couldn't afford to spend money on cigarettes, and there 
are others, of course, who don't want to smoke. You 
don't approve of women smoking? " 

" I can't say I've ever considered the question seriously. 
Personally, I don't like the idea. But, then, if I lived in 
another country, it might not strike me as unpleasant or 
unusual." 

"You are awfully fair to people, Mr. Clement," she 
cried impulsively. 

" I have been called soft," he said, smiling. 

She shook her head gravely. 

" The first time I saw women smoking," she said, her 
gravity vanishing, " was when Mr. Blyth's sister took 
me to a women's club in Piccadilly — a beautiful place — 
soon after I had come to London " 

" And were you not shocked ? " 

" No. Somehow I was fearfully amused. It was a 
new club, and I think some of the members were not 
quite used to being in a smoke-room. They seemed to 
feel that they must keep on smoking all the time. And 
they looked so like fish— codfish — dead ones, I mean — 
when they were puffing out the smoke. And oh! how 
solemn they were ! Miss Blyth told me that some of them 
were famous writers — ^not actresses, Mr. Clement ! " 

" I'll remember that, Miss Glen," he said, laughing. 
" How would it do for me to assert everywhere that all 
famous women writers smoked heavily ? " 

" I'm sure it would do splendidly. Every person you 
told would believe it, unless she happened to be a woman 
writer. Some more coifee? " 

" No, thank you. I am refreshed without coffee," 
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" Would you mind taking your cigar into the library? 
I was to ask you to do so after you had had coffee. 
Auntie will be expecting you now, I think." 

"Then I must not keep her waiting," said Clement, 
rising. " Shall I see you later? I wish to go back to 
Harry shortly, but " 

"I have to go out now," said Elsie, rising also. 
" Would you tell Mr. Clement, please, that I am sorry to 
hear of his illness, and hope he will soon be quite better," 
she added formally. 

" Thank you. Harry will be " He halted. " I 

hope," he went on, "we may meet again. Miss Glen, 
You have been very kind to me. May I wish you hap- 
piness in all you do?" 

He opened the door for her. She made as if to speak, 
but refrained and held out her hand. 

" I think we are friends," he said. " Good-bye." 

"Ah, John," said Lady MacDonald, on his entrance. 
" I'm glad to see you. Don't ask how I'm feeling, please. 
Did Elsie attend to your comfort? But, of course, she 
did. Did you draw her out? She is still shy, but ^" 

"I think she drew me out, Caroline. I daresay 
we were a bit afraid of each other to begin with, but 
we are good friends now. I don't know when I was so 
charmed." 

" Dear me I " she said flippantly. " I was sorry to hear 
of poor Harry's illness," she continued, more seriously, 
" but glad to hear of his recovery. Give him my love. 
You don't look very fit yourself, John." 

" Oh, I'm all right " 

"And how goes the good work? Money pouring in 
as usual?" 

" The danger of being swamped is less than ever, Caro- 
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line. In fact, the smallest shower would be thankfully 
received." 

Lady MacDonald moved slightly, as though to attain 
a more comfortable position in the big easy-chair. " I 
should like to help you, John. But I can't do anything — 
at the moment. Is it urgent? '* 

" Fm afraid it's always urgent with me," he replied, 
smiling faintly. " But, as a matter of fact, I didn't come 
to-day to pester you for a donation. I came — ^hoping to 
make the acquaintance of Miss Glen." 

For once her ladyship was at a loss. 

Clement continued: "And I am very glad I came. 
Caroline, you'll take care of that sweet girl, won't 
you?" 

"Of course I'll take care of Elsie as far as I can," 
she rejoined snappishly ; " but I don't understand you." 

"You'll take care of her for my boy Harry's sake?" 

" What on earth do you mean, John? " 

Her cousin looked at her. 

" I thought you would surely have known, Caroline," 
he said at last. " Otherwise I don't think I would have 
spoken. Has not Harry seen a good deal of Miss Glen 
lately?" 

" I daresay he has. Why do you ask? " 

"Because, for the last week, he has been talking of 
nothing else." 

"Delirious?" 

"Yes." 

" You mean to imply that Harry is in love with Elsie? " 

Qement nodded. " You and I have kept a secret be- 
fore now, Caroline," he said after a short pause. " We 
shall keep this one also. As I have said, I would never 
have mentioned Harry had I not thought you were sure 
to know." 
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Lady MacDonald did not reply at once. She remem- 
bered what her cousin had done for her during a certain 
period of her never very happy married life. 

" I am anxious for my boy's happiness," said Clement, 
" but I ought not to have betrayed his secret." 

"Discretion was never your strong point, my dear 
John," she returned, with another movement in search, 
apparently, of personal comfort. " But so far as I am 
concerned, you may assume that you have not mentioned 
Harry at all. I may tell you, however, that at one time 
I did think that Harry cared for the child, but now I 
am sure it was only a passing fancy. Of late his manner 
towards her has not suggested anything serious. So 
you may set your mind at rest. Your boy is not going 
to marry an actress." 

" I wasn't thinking of an actress, Caroline. I was 
thinking of a good woman." 

" You want Harry to marry? " 

" I should like to see him happily settled." 

" Why hasn't he taken one of the Cruden girls ? " 

Clement smiled. " I never asked him. I believe I can 
be discreet once in a while." 

" You have never really grown up, John. That's what's 
the matter with you," she retorted. "You have the 
mind of a boy. Did you actually come here to-day with 
the idea of trying to discover what sort of wife Elsie 
would make for Harry?" 

" I actually did." 

An impatient click came from her ladyship. " Really, 
you are an impossible man ! You take serious things so — 
seriously. Honestly, would you care to have a daughter- 
in-law on the stage? — ^the musical comedy-stage, mind 
you!" 

Clement shrank a little. " No," he said* " and L ^^\iN^ 
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think Harry would like it either. But Miss Glen is not 
bound to the stage." 

"If Elsie makes a hit in the autumn she will never 
want to leave the stage. My dear John, you are a goose ! 
First of all, you get it into your head that your boy 
adores this girl, and then you assume that she would say 
* yes ' if he asked her — ^and quit her profession to keep 
house for him." 

" You think that she does not care for Harry?" 

Lady MacDonald burst out laughing. " What a father 
you are ! Is there no fairly good-looking and fairly well- 
off young man in the world but Harry Clement? Don't 
think me uns3rmpathetic, John," she went on quickly, 
"if I strongly advise you to leave such matters alone. 
When Harry thinks of marrying he will let you know, 
and will do so at a time when he is in full possession of 
his senses. Poor boy ! You must forget what he said in 
his delirium. As for Elsie — ^well, my dear cousin, do you 
think I would repeat her secrets — even supposing I knew 
or guessed them ? " 

" You are right, Caroline, I have been foolish. Let us 
forget this conversation." He looked abashed and dis- 
appointed. " I am evidently no match-maker," he added, 
with an attempt at a laugh. 

" Well, I am glad you liked Elsie," she said. " When 
the child does come to marry, I hope she will get a man 
worthy of her. At the same time he will have to be a 
rich man " 

" She didn't strike me as mercenary." 

" She isn't. But she is likely to be rich herself before 
many years have passed — if she's at all careful — and I 
am not quite romantic enough to imagine that she will be 
eager to give up everything for bread and cheese and 
kisses/' 
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For a brief space Clement sat silent. He could not 
help feeling that in some way his cousin had changed — 
he knew not exactly how. For the first time in their 
long friendship he became aware that he was an unwel- 
come visitor. 

He drew out his watch, a cheap nickel one, and with 
it came a small folded paper. 

" By the way, Caroline, you asked me in this not to 
mention Mr. Barker to Miss Glen. I met him on your 
doorstep when I arrived." 

"Yes. I fancied you would. Has he given you a 
cheque yet?" 

" Yes. He sent me a cheque within a few hours of 
Miss Cruden's wedding." 

" Then you may thank me for it, and pray for another. 
He can aflford it." 

" ril certainly pray for another," said Clement, the 
least thing drily. " Have he and Miss Glen laiown each 
other long?" 

" He has known her from her childhood, I believe," 

" And are they not friends now? " 

" How persistent you are ! " 

" I beg your pardon, Caroline. But I think you men- 
tioned in your note that you would explain your request 
later. But never mind." 

He tore the paper into tiny pieces and dropped them 
in the ash-tray with the end of his cigar. Then he rose. 

" Well, I'll get along and see how Harry is now. Take 
care of yourself, Caroline. I go North to-night, but 
expect to be back for a day towards the end of the 
week." 

" Come and see me, John. I'm horribly ill-natured to- 
day. Don't know what's the matter. I certainly prom- 
ised to explain my note, but you must iot^vM^ \snr. Oeass?^ 
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ing my mind. I'm not so discreet as I flattered myself 
I was. Wait a moment, please." 

She got up and moved to a writing-table at the window. 
A minute later she turned in her chair and held out a sliiJ 
of pale green paper. 

" Will that help you at all, John? " 

" This is good of you, Caroline ! " he said unsteadily. 
" It's a godsend." 

" Sorry I can't make it more than fifty. But later on, 
perhaps — now, do go to your boy and give him my love. 
You can find your way out, can't you? I must hurry to 
write a letter I had forgotten. Good-bye, John, and don't 
overdo it" 

When he had gone she bent forward, her elbows on 
the table, her brows resting on her palms. Half-an-hour 
passed ere she moved, and then her face was haggard 
and her eyes watered at the afternoon sunshine. 

" It's all God's fault," she thought. " If only I had 
had a child. I can't help being selfish. ... I must 
think of myself." 

She rose and rang the bell. 

At four o'clock she was being driven into the City. 



CHAPTER IX 

** TVT OW, Mr. Melrose," said the managing director, 

IN transferring a sheaf of papers from the desk in 
front of him to a shallow basket on the table at his side, 
" you have a report to make on the Dunan Bay branch. 
Sit down, please." 

Mr. Melrose sat down, and smilingly produced a note- 
book. 

" Have you any figures to give me, Mr. Melrose? " 

" No, sir. But- ." 

"Then never mind your note-book. Surely you can 
trust your memory from last night." 

" But the matter is rather — er — serious, sir." 

" Therefore you can remember it all the better." 

Mr. Melrose's smile faded away. 

" Well, sir," he said, returning the book to his pocket 
with reluctance, for he believed that his written report 
would impress his employer with his ability. " Well, 
sir, according to instructions, I went to Dunan Bay 
yesterday afternoon. I reached there at five-thirty, 
and " 

" The train must have been late." 

" Yes, sir, about fifteen minutes " 

"Thirty-five." 

" Very good, sir. Well, sir, after having a cup of tea 
at the tea-rooms ** 

"What tea-rooms?" 

" I didn't observe the name, sir. But they are Just 
lately opened. Doing a big trade with the trippers, I 
noticed." 

195 
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" How many people were taking tea when you were 
there?" 

" Well, really, I couldn't say, sir. Between thirty and 
forty, I should think." 

" Try to observe more accurately in future. You must 
contrive to go to Dunan Bay again this week. Arrange 
to spend the whole day there, and bring me a note of 
the numbers of people who patronise the tea-rooms. You 
had better go on Saturday — ^yes, and on Monday also. 
Then you can get an idea of the trade done on the 
busiest and slackest days. It may be worth the com- 
pany's while to establish tea-rooms in connection with 
the stores. Now, let me have your report, please." 

Mr. Melrose regarded his employer with an admiring 
grin. 

" A very good idea, sir," he ventured to remark, with- 
out a thought for the two maiden ladies whose table he 
had patronised the previous evening. " Get a double 
profit on the tea, sir. I believe the C. & C. tea-rooms 
would be a tremendous " 

" I am waiting to hear your report, Mr. Melrose.'* 

" Oh — ah — ^beg pardon, sir. Well, sir, by six o'clock 
I was on the watch. There is no doubt that C. & C. have 
collared the custom of Dunan Bay. The other two shops 
might as well have had their shutters up. I expect theyTl 
be putting 'em up for good very shortly ! " 

Mr. Melrose smiled at his own humour, but observing 
that it was not appreciated by the great man he became 
serious again. 

"At six-thirty," he continued, "I entered the ware- 
house and, after noting how the customers already at 
the counters were being served, I purchased a trifling 
quantity of cigarettes and withdrew. I may say that 
the appearance of the warehouse was excellent in every 
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respect, and that the service could not have been better; 
but it pains me to have to report to you, sir, the fact 
that " 

" Never mind your feelings, Mr. Melrose. My time 
is valuable." 

" Well, sir, I took a walk through the village and re- 
turned to the warehouse shortly after seven o'clock. 
There were no customers at the counters, so I entered 
and, purchasing a box of matches, engaged the manager 
in conversation. I enquired about the sights of the neigh- 
bourhood and so on. I was, of course, dressed as a tour- 
ist gentleman, and I may say that the manager did his 
best to sell me som« views of the district. The man does 
not lack business ability, and I exceedingly regret that 
it should be my painful " 

"What is wrong with the manager?" 

"Well, sir, I am about to tell you. I made myself 
agreeable, and at seven-thirty — I noted the time carefully 
— I invited him to have a drink with me at the inn. To 
my surprise and regret he accepted my invitation. I. 
asked him when the warehouse closed, knowing, of 
course, that eight was the appointed hour. He replied 
that he would close it there and then, as he did not expect 
any more customers. He dismissed the assistant and boy, 
and at seven-forty precisely, sir, the warehouse was 
closed." 

Mr. Melrose paused and eyed his employer in a man- 
ner meant to be impressive. 

" What did you have at the inn? " 

" Well, sir, I regret to inform you that he had a bottle 
of beer. I, sir, had a small lime juice." 

" Thank you," said Barker, making a jotting on a slip 
of paper. " In future," he added, looking up, " you will 
oblige me by making your reports in as few words as 
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possible. Now you had better get your train to Royston. 
Good-moming/' 

Mr. Melrose rose slowly. There were tears in his eyes. 
He had hoped to be complimented on his work, and the 
disappointment was a crushing one. He had even 
dreamed of asking for a slight increase of salary, which 
he had already done, without success, by letter. 

"I — I trust you are satisfied with my work, sir,** he 
said feebly. 

" I shall let you know when I am not, Mr. Melrose," 
returned Barker, with a smile or, at least, a show of his 
strong white teeth. 

Mr. Melrose, in a flurry, accepted it as encourag^g, 
and stammered the speech he had so often rehearsed. 

" Having now been over six months in your employ- 
ment, sir, I — I venture to — to b^ you to— to consider 
my request for a — ^an increase of salary, sir." 

The managing director lay back in his chair. 

** Your request in writing," he said, " has already had 
my consideration. You might repeat it when you have 
been in the Company's service a full year. So far, I 
do not think your work has justified an increase of salary. 
You have at present twenty-five shillings a week and 
travelling expenses, which is a fair wage for a young 
man." 

" I — I have a wife and t — two children, sir." 

"Indeed! But you can hardly expect the Company 
to take a deep interest in that fact, Mr. Melrose. Still, 
as I told you when I engaged you, the Company will en- 
courage those servants who prove themselves worthy, 
and by the end of the year I shall hope to feel justified 
in acceding to your request." 

" Thank you, sir," said Mr. Melrose with all the en- 
thusiasm he could muster, which was not much. Yet 
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in his disappointment he had a thought for other un- 
fortunates. " Sir," he said, " pardon my mentioning it, 
but I — I trust you will overlook the fatdt of the Dunan 
manager this time. He ** 

Barker frowned. " For your own guidance, Mr. Mel- 
rose," he said coldly, " let me tell you, once and for all, 
that the Company does not overlook breaches of trust 
on the part of its employees. The manager at Dunan 
has broken his written agreement with the Company, 
and he will be dismissed at once. Good-moming." 

Mr. Melrose departed without a word, and Barker 
rang for his secretary, who immediately appeared. 

" Got those Greenbank figures for me, Mr. Seton? " 

"Yes, sir." 

" And how does the manager account for the falling 
off in provision sales while other sales have gone up? " 

" He says he doesn't think our provisions are quite up 
to what the other shop keeps. Besides, the other shop 
has reduced its prices to the C. & C. level." 

" Very well. Instruct the manager to reduce all pro- 
visions by a penny a pound and report sales at the end 
of a fortnight. What quality butter has Greenbank been 
getting?" 

" D quality, sir." 

" Instruct Mr. Matthews to send B quality until fur- 
ther notice. Now what about that account of Williamson 
Brothers?" 

" They refuse to allow five per cent, discount. They 
say that they have your letter agreeing to two-and-a- 
half?" 

" You have looked up the letter-book? " 

" Yes, sir. It is two-and-a-half." 

"Sure?" 

" Quite sure, sir." 
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'* Then send them an apology and cheque for the bal- 
ance. State also that we can do no more business with 
them under five per cent discotmt They can have cash 
on receipt of invoice, if they like." 

For a couple of hours Barker continued to give in- 
structions which the young man noted in shorthand. 
Barker liked Seton. He had never heard him utter an 
unnecessary word, or known him to blunder in his work. 

As the young man reached the door Barker asked him 
to wait. 

"Is the present work too much for you, Seton?" 
The question was almost friendly. 

" No, sir." 

"Could you undertake more?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"You are at present secretary of the Company, and 
the Company work will probably increase. I warn you 
of that. But, if necessary, you shall have an assistant. 
Now, in addition to being the Company's secretary, do 
you think you could act also as my private secretary? I 
have interests outside of this business, but this business 
must not be neglected. The work to be done for myself 
would not be heavy, but it would occasionally mean 
night work. Your present salary from the Company is 
a hundred and twenty. I will see that it is raised to a 
hundred and fifty; and for your services to me I offer 
you, to begin with, a himdred a year." 

Seton went white, then red. " You are very kind, sir," 
he said in a low voice. 

" You accept the offer? " 

"Thank you; yes, sir," said the young man, pulling 
himself together. He was the only son of his mother, 
and she was a widow, and already he saw himself telling 
her the wondrous news. And only last night he had 
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spoken to her of the managing director as a "hard- 
hearted brute." 

" I'll do my best, sir," he added, not without emotion. 

"Your best is very good, Seton," Barker remarked 
pleasantly. "We'll consider the matter fixed, and I'll 
explain your new duties in a day or two." He looked 
at his watch. " Ring up Rhind, McHardy & Co., and 
find out if Mr. Rhind can see me at three this afternoon." 

Seton was not the first young man whom Barker had 
suddenly advanced. The latter had already several lieu- 
tenants whom he believed he could trust to obey his 
commands to the letter. Promotion in Barker's ever- 
increasing army was hard to gain, but it was worth 
gaining and keeping. 

The secretary returned to say that Mr. Rhind would 
be pleased to see Mr. Barker at three o'clock. 

" Letters, sir," he added, laying them on the desk. 

Barker glanced at them. 

" I'll ring when I've looked through these," he said. 

Left alone, he selected a square crested envelope and 
laid it aside. He went rapidly but carefully through 
the other letters, recalled Seton and handed them over 
to him with instructions. 

Then he slit the square envelope and extracted a sheet 
of heavy hand-made paper. The writing on it struck him 
as deplorable. 

"My dear Mr. Barker" — (he read) — 

" How can I thank you for what you have done for 
me? I know you requested me not to mention the matter 
to you again, but you will pardon me that I cannot refrain 
from simply expressing my gratitude for the valuable 
hint you gave me six weeks ago. I did exactly as you 
bade me, and to-day I am quite ii,ooo richer. I wish I 
could make some return for your kindness, As. -^^X 
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can say nothing definite regarding that other little secret 
of ours, but pray believe that I have never for a moment 
forgotten my promise to you, and while I dare not bid 
you be hopeful, I do not want you to be hopeless. 

" We have been away for a few weeks, but are now 
likely to be at home for some time. August is rather 
dreadful in town, but I must think of Elsie, who has al- 
ready begun to study her new part, though nothing is 
yet settled as to the date of production of the new piece. 
Still, it may not be long till rehearsals begin. I wonder 
if it would be wise for you to come here before that 
happens. What do you think? She is not violently en- 
thusiastic about her stage prospects at present, but one 
never knows what may happen once the plunge is taken. 

" I dare not advise you, but should you think of drop- 
ping in unexpectedly, to lunch some day soon, please send 
me a wire the day before. Or you might care to come 
in the evening. The theatre is closed at present. 

"Hoping you are not overworking that clever brain 
of yours, and wishing you success in every direction. 
" Believe me, 
"Yours sincerely, 

" C. A. L. MacDonald." 

" P. S. Bum this." 

Barker placed it in his pocket-book. 

He rang the bell thrice, and a boy brought him a tray 
containing bread, cheese and a glass of milk — ^his usual 
luncheon. 



CHAPTER X 

WHEN Mr. Drane, the chief clerk, whom Harry had 
sent for, was admitted to the sickroom he found 
his employer so altered that he halted midway between the 
door and the bed. Involuntarily his hand went to his 
right breast. 

" I'm not so bad as I look, Drane," said Harry, with 
a poor smile, pointing to a chair near the bed. 

Drane's hand wavered for an instant. Then it but- 
toned his jacket at the top. 

"I am glad to hear you are getting better, sir," he 
said, seating himself. 

" Thank you. Anything new at the office? No? Ah, 
some letters for me. Just lay them on the table, please." 

The clerk laid the letters, which he had drawn from a 
side pocket, within Harry's reach. 

" Mr. Torrance will be home soon, I understand, sir? " 

"To-morrow. . . . I'm not supposed to talk much 
yet, Drane, so any business will have to wait." Harry 
moistened his lips. His eyes were somewhat feverish. 
" I — I hope you have had no special worries in my ab- 
sence, Drane," he. said presently. 

"No, sir. Several things I didn't understand had 
just to be left over. I suppose I may put such things 
before Mr. Torrance when he returns." 

" Yes. . . . You must have got a scare that day I 
got bowled over, Drane?" 

" I did, indeed, sir." 

" I've a very hazy idea of what happened. I — I came 
a cropper, didn't I?" 

9(tt 
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" I found you on the floor all of a heap. I heard the 
sound of your fall." 

"Ah! ... Do you know — it's funny, but I can't 
recollect what I was doing at the time. Had I beeri 
writing — or what?" 

The clerk hesitated ere he replied: "When I came 
into the room there were several vestas burning on the 
carpet I have taken a note to claim on the insurance 
people. The damage is not great, but it's there." 

" Yes. . . . We may as well put in a claim." Again 
Harry moistened his lips. For a few moments he closed 
his eyes. 

If only he could remember clearly. If only he could 
be sure. 

Drane's eyes were lowered. "Weren't you burning 
something, sir?" he asked softly. 

A quiver passed over the sick man's face. " Burning 
something? . . . Did you— did you find ashes?" He 
waited the reply in agony. 

" No, sir. But they might easily have got scattered. 
You see, your blotting-pad and pen-tray were on the 
floor. You must have swept them off when you fell." 

" Yes, of course. I must have done that. . . . What 
did you do with the letters and — ^so on that you found on 
my desk — or on the floor? " 

"Letters, sir? I had taken away all the day's letters 
earlier in the afternoon. And I remember that when T 
brought you a cable your desk had nothing on it but the 
blotting-pad. I thought you were preparing to leave the 
office, and the next thing I heard was your fall." 

"Then — ^you found — noihrngj," Another agonising 
wait. 

" Nothing, sir." 

Minutes passed in silence. 
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Drane rose. " Perhaps I ought to be going," he said. 
" I hope my call hasn't done you harm, sir." 

Harry looked up, as from a dream. A smile lit up 
his face. He held out his hand. 

" You have done me good. Thank you for coming. 
. . . ni not forget it. . . . Good-bye." 

Drane stole from the room, and found his way out of 
the house. 

" The truth would have killed him," he said to him- 
self. 

Harry Qement came back to health, but not to happi- 
ness. The relief of learning that his sin was covered 
soon gave place to a sickening sense of shame that it 
should ever have been committed. The memory of it 
haunted him throughout his convalescence, and he be- 
lieved it would be with him till he died. He had mur- 
dered his own honour, and he was not coward enough 
to plead temporary insanity. In his own sight Harry 
was a common forger who had escaped discovery by a 
tick of the clock, by a single breath ; and Conscience, the 
all-powerful private prosecutor, encountered no defence. 

Harry was not a good young man, in the popular 
acceptance of the phrase, but he had never wittingly in- 
jured man or woman, and his life, despite minor follies, 
had been clean and straight until that hideous night in 
the office in Queen Victoria Street. Yet, though he had 
injured none but himself, he could not forgive himself. 

There were two people whom Harry had hitherto loved 
almost as well as himself. And now in his humiliation 
and remorse he came to love them better. That he should 
ever in the future stand unashamed in the presence of 
his father and in the presence of Elsie Glen seemed to 
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him impossible. Since he came out of his ilhiess he had 
never been able to look steadily in his fadier's face, and 
he knew his eyes would waver before Elsie's when he 
met her again. His soul shuddered at the thought of 
how the truth, were it laid bare, would affect his fother 
and Elsie — a blighting sorrow upon the one, a cruel 
revelation to the other. For Harry was as sure of Elsie's 
friendship, at least, as of his father's affectionate faith 
in him. 

On an afternoon in mid-August he called at the house 
in Gordon Square. It was his first outing and he was 
still white and shaky, but he was eager to express his 
gratitude to his father's cousin for her many kindnesses 
to him during his convalescence. 

He hesitated before ringing the belL Would Elsie 
be at home? He was longing to see her, yet dreaded 
the meeting, much as a man in reduced circumstances may 
dread the meeting with a dear friend of his bye-gone 
prosperous days, even if he has a decent coat to cover 
his frayed linen. 

Her ladyship was out, the maid informed him, but she 
was expected back very shortly. Would Mr. Qement 
come in and wait? 

Again Harry hesitated. 

"Is Miss Glen at home?** 

"Yes, sir." 

Then Harry did what he had intended not to do when 
he put the question. He entered the house. 

In the dim, cool drawing-room, standing by the shaded 
window, he called himself a fool. The hateful deed was 
behind him, dead and done with. It had hurt no one. 
Why should he think of it longer? Every man made at 
least one big mistake in his life. He was no worse than 
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most men ; better, perhaps, than some. Why should not 
he meet Elsie as before, look frankly in her face and 
find happiness in every glance of her eyes? And now 
that he was no longer a poor man why should not he 
try to win more than the warmest friendship from her — 
win her sweet self, heart and body, for his very own — 
win her from her profession, from- 

"Harry!". 

He wheeled about, and saw her coming towards him 
—clad in white, her face rosy, an uncertain smile hover- 
ing about her lips. There was nothing theatrical about 
Elsie Glen's appearance. It is true that at first she 
had affected certain modes of the stage, but Lady Mac- 
Donald had protested. " My dear child," her ladyship 
had said, kindly enough, "when you are an actress it 
will be time to look like one." 

" Harry," she said again, holding out her hand. " I'm 
so glad — ^you are better." 

"Elsie!" he whispered hoarsely. His gaze fell from 
her face even as his hope fell from the height whereto 
it had leapt ere she appeared in her fair loveliness and 
white raiment. " Thanks," he abmptly said, with a stupid 
grin, " I'm feeling fairly fit. You expect Cousin Caroline 
home shortly?" 

"Yes." The girl turned away to conceal her pained 
surprise. What had happened to her friend? This was 
not the Harry Clement she had known since her coming 
to London — ^not the Harry Clement for whose sake she 
had suffered anxious days and fearful nights. 

"Won't you sit down?" she said politely, recovering 
herself. " Yes ; Auntie will be in soon, but you will take 
tea now? " She crossed the room to ring the bell by the 
mantelpiece, but he begged her to delay, and she seated 
herself on a low chair at the side of the fireless hearth. 
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Harry found a chair about three yards distant, from 
which he could see only her profile. 

" I thought I'd make my first outing a visit of thanks 
to Cousin Caroline," he remarked. " She was awfully 
good to me when I was ill, you know." 

" Auntie will be glad to see you. She did not expect 
you would be allowed out so soon. Mr. Torrance called 
last night and mentioned that he didn't know when you 
would be back at the office." 

"I'm going to surprise him at the office to-morrow. 
The doctor gave me permission this morning, thank 
goodness! Was Torrance telling you his adventures? 
He had a fair number on that last trip of his." 

"He told us some. . . . Auntie had another visitor 
—Mr. Barker." 

" Oh ! And how did Mr. Barker and Torranfce hit it 
off?" 

" All right, I think. When they left Mr. Barker was 
going to Mr. Torrance's rooms to hear more adventures. 
They had met once, previously. I think Mr. Rhind in- 
troduced them last week." 

" Oh ! " said Harry again. " I thought it would have 
taken those two a hundred years to get friendly. They 
haven't an idea in common." 

" I don't know," said Elsie a little wearily. " Most men 
have one idea in common — ^money, or the making of it. 
Mr. Barker became interested the moment he heard Mr. 
Torrance telling me about a rich mine he had been in- 
specting. I'm afraid he missed some of Auntie's most 
amusing remarks, — ^which was rather cruel, seeing that 
Auntie has such an intense admiration for him." 

Harry glanced at the speaker. The hint of bitterness 
in her words was something new to him. He had always 
wanted to speak to her about Barker, but now he some- 
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how felt he had less right than ever to do so. Yet this 
was the first occasion on which she had given him an 
opening. He had not seen Barker since that afternoon 
in Blyth's room at the theatre, but he had heard of him 
from the Crudens and also from Lady MacDonald. 

"You like Torrance?" he asked suddenly. 

"Very much." She had certainly liked him "very 
much" the previous evening when Barker, to her own 
dismay and Lady MacDonald's well-feigned surprise, 
was shown into the drawing-room. 

" I'm glad you like Torrance," said Harry, noting the 
heartiness of her reply. " He is the most generous- 
minded man I know. Neither bad fortune nor good for- 
tune have spoiled him ; and he has had his share of both. 
He'd give his last sixpence to a friend." 

" Your partnership seems to be quite a mutual admira- 
tion concern," said Elsie, smiling faintly. " Mr. Clement 
is not more enthusiastic about Mr. Torrance's goodness 
than Mr. Torrance is about Mr. Clement's " 

"Don't!" muttered Harry, his face on fire. "You 
must excuse me," he went on hurriedly. " I'm horribly 
irritable. I — I don't think I can be quite myself yet, 
Elsie." He uttered her name, which till now he had 
seemed to her to avoid. It was an appeal to her. 

She turned to him, her grey eyes soft with sympathy. 

" Of course you can't expect to be yourself just yet, 
Harry. And the coming here must have tired you. In- 
deed, you look almost faint. Can I get you anything? " 
She made to rise. 

" No, no — thank you." He avoided her anxious gaze. 
" I'm all right — only stupid and irritable." He laughed 
feebly. "Was I — ^was I like this before I got bowled 
over, do you remember?" 

" The last time I saw you before your illness — ^it must 
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have been a week before your illness — ^was one night 
when you brought me home from the theatre ** 

" Ah, I remember. You were cross with me for meet« 
ing you at the stage-door/' 

** Yes, because you had broken your promise, Harry." 

" I wish I had broken it every night from the first 
Why did you object to my taking you home from the 
theatre, Elsie?'' 

" It would have been silly as wdl as unnecessary. The 
T)us took me almost from door to door. But we won't 
talk of that I was going to tell you that the last time I 
saw you, you were not irritable, but you seemed so dread- 
fully worried that I was sorry afterwards I had been so 
cross." 

" You were sorry? " 

" Yes ; but of course I'd have been just as cross had 
it happened again. I suppose you had far too many 
things to think about when Mr. Torrance was away. He 
said so himself last night In fact he blamed himself 
greatly for your illness." 

Harry looked at the carpet " I told you he was a gen- 
erous-minded man," he said softly. "He was very ill 
himself when he was abroad, and he went abroad as much 
in my interests as his own." 

" Then you can cry quits," said Elsie, with some cheer 
in her voice. " And now I think we ought to have tea. 
Auntie has evidently been detained, wherever she is. A 
cup of tea will refresh you, Harry." She persuaded her- 
self that his strange manner was due to his illness. It 
was her friendly duty to try to soothe his irritability, to 
lighten his depression. 

" You will be going for a change now," she continued, 
as she rang the bell. "You will go to Scotland, of 
course." 
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*' I'm not sure. All the change I want is to get back 
to work." 

" But you will go to see your father? I heard Auntie 
say that Mr. Clement expected you as soon as you were 
fit to travel. And that won't be long now, Harry, I'm 
sure.'* 

" I don't know that I shall go North," he said slowly. 
" Perhaps I shall go abroad. There is some prospecting 
to be done in British Columbia, which Torrance has 
been keen on for a long time. Perhaps he will let me 
go in his place. I'll talk to him about it to-morrow." 

"Is — is British Columbia far away?" 

" I suppose Vancouver, where I would go first, can be 
done in about three weeks. From Vancouver I daresay 
I might disappear for months, as the prospecting is to be 
done further north in little explored country. It would 
be rather interesting work." 

There was a short silence. 

" But you would not go so far without going first to 
see your father. It would be rather hard on him, wouldn't 
it? You know, he came here some weeks ago— one day 
when Auntie wasn't very well — ^and he and I had lunch 
together. I could see that he was worn out with anxiety 
about you then, and he would feel your going sadly. 
You must forgive me speaking like this, Harry, but your 
father was very kind to me. No one has ever been just 
quite so kind. He is a man whom nobody could do too 
much for. Besides," she added more lightly, " you have 
given me a great deal of good advice in the past, so that 
I am only returning a little of it in speaking so. How- 
ever, I don't believe you could go away without seeing 
your father.'* 

"I may not have time to go to Glasgow," he said, 
passing his hand over his eyes, as if they felt tired, " and 
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I certainly don't intend to bring him here again. He 
has had enough of that I may go next month." 

" You won't be fit." 

" I think the sea voyage will make me fit. Anyway, 
nothing is settled yet Tell me about yourself, Elsie. I 
don't know where you are now. IVe lost count of things. 
What about the new piece?" 

The arrival of the tea gave Elsie time to realise that 
Harry was actually in earnest and eager to go abroad, — 
and that very soon. At first she had regarded it all 
as merely the whim of a convalescent, and she had 
spoken of Mr. Qement partly to distract Harry from 
himself and partly out of loyalty to the older man whose 
friendship she had been so glad to gain. 

But now she thought of herself. . . . What his go- 
ing away might mean to others was nothing to her to 
whom it would mean desolation. 

Mechanically she poured out the tea, and ere Harry 
could rise was beside him with a cup. 

"You shouldn't have done that, Elsie," he said un- 
comfortably. " I'm not an invalid now." But he did 
not look at her. 

She went back to her seat and began to talk about the 
theatre, of Blyth, who was soon leaving America, where 
his comedy had done rather badly, of " Her Highness," 
the new comic opera, of her leading part in it She 
spoke rapidly, yet with a lack of animation. 

Harry, listening, watched her stealthily, sick at heart. 
She had never appeared to him so sweet, so lovely, so 
desirable. Again temptation assailed him. Why not? 
Oh, why not? it pleaded. But for an instant Elsie turned 
her eyes upon him, and temptation was answered. 

" Are you nervous about your part? " he asked, forcing 
himself to speak in ordinary tones. 
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" Yes." 

"Afraid?" 

" No — not afraid. You see, I must please Mr. Blyth. 
My songs are not hard, and I am having plenty of time 
for practice. It is a very pretty opera, and deserves to be 
a success." 

" I'm sure you will make it one, Elsie." 

She winced slightly. The remark was so unlike the 
old Harry. 

" I shall probably be far away when you make your 
triumph, — ^but I should be more than glad to hear of it," 
he said. 

" Should the triumph, or anything approaching it, 
occur, I may send you a newspaper." She laughed. 

" I shall be glad of a newspaper from you." 

Elsie set down her cup with something of a clatter. 

"I wonder what is keeping Auntie," she said, and 
went on to talk of trivialities. 

A little later Harry rose to go. 

"I'll come to thank Cousin Caroline another day. 
You might tell her so, Elsie. I've stayed too long as it is. 
Thanks for putting up with my stupidity. I wonder if 
I shall see you again before I go — ^that is, if I do go, 
which I think is likely. I'll call on Cousin Caroline on 
Thursday. Will you be at home that afternoon, Elsie? " 

" I'm afraid not. But — ^but, if you go, I wish you good 
health and good fortune, Harry." 

"And you won't forget the newspaper?" 

" I shan't forget the newspaper." 

They moved towards the door. Elsie thought he 
swayed a little. 

" I'll come downstairs with you," she said. 

On the stair he swayed distinctly, and she caught his 
arm. 
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"Do be careful, Harry. Don't hurry. Let me help 
you." She was anxious as a mother. 

At the foot of the stairs they stood a moment, Elsie 
pale, Harry trembling. 

" Were — ^were you afraid you would fall? " she asked, 
shocked by his apparent weakness. 

" Yes, Elsie, I was afraid I would fall," he answered 
very sadly ; and to himself he added, " even further than 
I have fallen." 

And then there seemed to be nothing more to say. 
Harry turned to the door, opened it, took the whistle 
from its nail, and blew once. He replaced the whistle, 
and stood staring across the square as if much depended 
on the speedy arrival of the cab. 

When it came Elsie again took hold of his arm and 
went with him down the steps. 

" Now you must be careful," she said, trying to speak 
cheerfully. " Get the man to help you when you arrive. 
Good-bye, Harry." 

For an instant his eyes met hers through the open win- 
dow of the cab, and the pain in them cut her to the heart. 
But she deemed it bodily pain. 

" Good-bye, Elsie. . . . Tell him to drive on." 

He had not thanked her for her care of him on the stair 
and steps, but in the cab he suddenly put his lips to his 
sleeve where her hand had stayed. 

Lady MacDonald reached home ere the cab was well 
out of the square. Elsie, who was going to her room, 
stopped and came downstairs again. 

" Mr. Clement called to see you. Auntie." 

'7ohn or Harry?" 

" Harry. He was sorry not to be able to wait, but he 
is coming again on Thursday." 
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" Oh, well, I'm glad he's able to be about again, poor 
boy. I'm sorry I'm so late, but some troublesome busi- 
ness in the city kept me." " Troublesome business " was 
her ladyship's way of putting a profit of two hundred 
and odd pounds which had accrued to her that afternoon 
by a sudden rise in a certain so-called security — ^which 
she had dreamed about the previous week. 

" Curiously enough," she went on airily, " I met one 
of our callers of last night, and in an unguarded moment 
asked him to dine here to-night." She paused and looked 
brightly at the girl. " Try to forgive me, my dear," she 
added. 
" I suppose you mean Mr. Barker, Auntie? " 

" It wasn't quite fair of me, perhaps, but ^" 

" Oh, it doesn't matter," said Elsie, turning away. 
Lady MacDonald watched her till she disappeared. 
"Now, what happened this afternoon?" her ladyship 
wondered. 



CHAPTER XI 

ON his last afternoon in London Harry had a long 
talk with his partner, and towards the end of it 
handed him a letter in his own writing. 

" I've put it in black and white," said Harry. 

" I was going to ask you to do so," Torrance returned, 
and glanced over the document, frowning and pulling 
at the heavy brown moustache which half-hid his ugly, 
kindly mouth. 

"Isn't it quite clear?'' 

"Oh, it's clear enough. But I wish to goodness I 
could see the wisdom of it. I have the greatest respect 
for your father, Qement, and any decent man must ad- 
mire the work he is doing; but I fail to see why you 
should beggar yourself on his account. I'm pretty cer- 
tain he wouldn't approve of that By all means give him 
a share of the luck, but keep some for yourself." 

" I don't need it, Torrance, and I don't want it" 

" At the moment, no. But you'll want — or at any rate 
you'll require it — ^when you come home again. We can't 
depend on striking it rich again for another few years 
anyhow, though I know youll miss no chances in Colum- 
bia. It's sheer foolishness to dispose of all your capital. 
Give the old man the cash you are to get when our Com- 
pany is floated, and keep the shares for yourself. In 
any case it would be a mistake to sell them too soon. The 
mine is an honest one, and the rise in copper isn't nearly 
over. Besides, we can still work at a profit if copper 
goes to half its current price. So cut out that bit about 
selling the shares, and I'll obey all your other instruc- 
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tions,— even that one regarding Handy side & Co., which 
I don't understand. I know I owe you a good deal for 
the rotten time you had over our Cupolas, and I'm ready 
to do anything I can to oblige you ; still, I don't want to 
assist you in beggaring yourself." 

" I've still my share in the business." 

" Of course. But you know what that means in or- 
dinary circumstances. Two-fifty a year at the outside." 

" I'll manage on that, Torrance. I am grateful for 
all you have done for me. I'll be still more grateful if 
you do exactly what is written on that sheet of paper. 
If you won't do it, then you drive me to a lawyer, and — 
well, I'd be happier with my affairs in your hands." 

Torrance shook his shaggy head, grunting impatiently. 
Since his return from Montana he had made many al- 
lowances for the effects of his partner's illness, yet at 
every meeting Harry had puzzled him more than ever. 

He folded the paper of instructions and placed 
it carefully in his pocket-book. He took his hat from a 
peg and went to the door. Lingering there, he said: 

" I'll be back about five. Got an appointment now with 
Barker at his lawyer's. He's a cautious beggar, but I 
hope to get him on the board of the new company — 
where you ought to be, confound you! Barker's a bit 
of a bounder, but he has a head, and I want a man with 
a head to steady me when I get too brilliant. You don't 
like Barker?" 

"I hardly know bim. Are you going to do what I 
want, Torrance?" 

" Oh, yes ! " Torrance flung himself from the room, 
banging the door behind him. Harry got up and paced 
the floor. In one way he was less unhappy now than he 
had been during the past few weeks. He had irrevo- 
cably given up something. In these days it seemed to 
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Harry aement that only by giving up things, tangible 
and otherwise, could he hope to win salvation from the 
shame that possessed him. Moreover, he had put his 
father's feelings before his own in resolving to meet him 
on the morrow. But to that late resolve his own 
strength had not brought him. A brief note had come 
to him by post that morning. 

Dear Harry — 

I hear that you are really going abroad, and in case 
I may not see you, I write to wish you all you desire. 
Auntie had a letter from Mr. Qement to-day, but he did 
not seem to know you were going, and I could not help 
remembering what you said when I saw you last It is 
a great Uberty for me to take, Harry, but I think your 
idea of not telling him till the last moment, however 
kindly meant, is terribly cruel. Forgive me, and believe 
me to be. 

Your friend, 
E.G. 

P. S. But I don't believe you will go away without 
seeing him. 

It was of Elsie and his father that he was thinking 
when someone tapped on the door. He resumed his seat, 
but ere he could call " come in " his chief clerk entered 
and closed the door carefully behind him. 

Mr. Drane's complexion was of a pasty hue and his 
eyes had a glazed appearance. 

" I wish to speak to you, Mr. Qement," he said some- 
what thickly. 

" What is it, Drane? Aren't you well? " 

" I wish to speak to you on a private matter, Mr. 
Qement" 
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" Well, we are quite private here, you know." A chill 
ran through Harry's being. " What is it? " he repeated, 
steadying his voice. 

"Can't you guess?" The insolence of the tone and 
question stung Harry. 

" I do not employ you to ask me riddles, Mr. Drane." 

Drane ran the tip of his tongue over his lips. His 
smile was not pleasing. 

"Shall we come to business, Mr. Clement?" he 
sneered. 

" I shall be glad if you will come to the point, Mr. 
Drane." Harry had managed to get a grip of himself, 
and he spoke coolly. " What is your point? " 

"Money!" 

"Quite so. Well?" 

Drane grinned viciously. " Come, Mr. Clement," he 
said, " it isn't any good trying to bluff me. You know 
very well what I mean. " I've got the papers all right." 
He tapped his breast. " But not here." 

"Yes?" 

There was a short pause. 

"What'U you give for them?" 

Harry looked him full in the face. This man's eyes 
were not like his father's or Elsie Glen's. 

Drane took a short step forward. " What'U you give 
for them?" he demanded. 

"Them?" 

"Oh, if you will have it — for your forgery and the 
letter admitting it." 

"You let me believe I had burnt them." 

" I didn't want you to die." 

" Thanks." 

Once more Drane moistened his lips. 

"What'U you give for them?" 
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" Nothing." 

" Nonsense ! You will give the face value of the bill, 
and — and five thousand pounds for the letter." 

" No." 

" Then suppose we discuss terms ? " 

" No." 

Drane laughed. " May I take a chair, Mr. Clement? " 

" No." 

The other reddened. " You're taking the wrong way 
with me, I can tell you," he said hotly. " You imagine 
you can escape the criminal charge of forgery. But you 
have endorsed this bill, and there is nothing to prevent 
my discounting it at the bank in the usual way, which 
would mean that you would be arrested a month hence. 
I say, there is nothing to prevent " 

" Nothing at all, Mr. Drane." 

"And there is nothing to prevent my communicating 
with Handyside & Co., at once ! " 

" Nothing." 

Drane's Adam's apple, which was prominent, moved 
visibly. 

" See here, Mr. Clement, I don't want to be nasty. 
I'm willing to be reasonable. Let's put the law aside. 
A man may get disgraced without standing in the dock. 
Understand?" 

" Perfectly." 

"Damn it, man! You may sail free to-morrow, 
but I can have you arrested as you land on the other 
side!" 

" Yes." 

" But I don't want to have you arrested. And I don't 
want to have to tell your friends about this little matter. 
See?" 

" I see." 
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Drane's finger-nails bit his palms. He had looked for 
a speedy collapse on Clement's part. 

" Look here," he said roughly, " I've had sufficient 
of your humbug. I know you've made a pile of money 
lately, and I know there's a bigger pile coming to you. 
I'm willing to be reasonable, and take my share in in- 
stalments. How's that? " 

" You are kindness itself, Mr. Drane ! " 

"Don't be a fool!" 

" I'm trying not to." 

"Ugh! What'U you give for the papers?" 

" Nothing." 

Drane moved his feet without shifting his ground. 

" You've got to pay," he said savagely. 

" I am paying." 

"Paying? How?" 

"In suffering, you — you blackmailer!" For the first 
time during the interview Harry raised his voice. 

" You damned forger ! " muttered Drane. 

"That is so." Harry winced, but did not alter his 
position. Somehow the whole hideous experience seemed 
but a part of his punishment. 

" I'll make you pay ! " shouted Drane. " I'll make you 
pay in hard cash ! " 

Harry shook his head. "That will be difficult, Mr. 
Drane. I disposed of all my cash, hard and otherwise, 
about half-an-hour ago." 

Drane thought for a moment. " It's a trick," he cried, 
" a trick to cheat me. I'll pretty soon " 

" To cheat youf " 

" Oh, you suspected that I had the papers ! You 
guessed ^" 

"No!" 

" Well, you've got to pay anyhow. I'm going to get 
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my money's worth, and don't you imagine I'm not, • Mr. 
Clement — Mr. Forger ! " 

Harry was silent. 

" I'll go to Mr. Torrance," said Drane, with a leer. 

"Yes?" 

" I'll go to Mr. Blyth." 

"Yes?" said Harry again, vaguely wondering how 
much this man knew of him outside the office. 

" I'll go to others I know of." 

"Yes?" 

" I'll go to— Miss Elsie- — " 

And Harry had him by the throat. Drane made hor- 
rible noises, struggling vainly. His face darkened, his 
eyes began to bulge. The top button of his coat spun 
across the room. 

And then Harry let go. 

Drane reeled against the wall and slid downwards into 
a sitting posture, waving his hands feebly. A carafe 
and glass were on the mantelpiece. Harry half-filled 
the latter and flung the water in the greyish face. Drane 
rolled over on to his hands and knees and rose to his 
feet. 

" I can wait my turn," he gasped, " I can wait my turn. 
I'll get my money yet." He glared at Harry and stag- 
gered to the door. " I'll get my money somehow," he 
screeched, and departed. 

At his rooms that night Harry wrote a brief note fo 
Elsie. He thanked her; he told her that he was going to 
see his father before he sailed on the morrow ; and then 
he signed his name. For while he sat looking at the few 
lines, the Spirit of Confession urging him to write more, 
his crippled honour told him that confession now would 
be cowardice. He ought to have confessed before he 
was afraid of being found out, and in spoken, not writ- 
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ten, words. And what right had he to horrify Elsie 
with his ugly secret? 

He placed the note in an envelope, hesitated, and took 
it out aguin. " Please do not forget the newspaper," he 
wrote, and sealed the message finally. 

It was near ten o'clock when he went out to post the 
letter. Unable to resist an impulse, he turned from the 
red pillar and hailed a hansom. Almost at the same mo- 
ment a man on the opposite side of the street signalled 
to a second hansom. 

The night was warm and the windows of Lady Mac- 
Donald's drawing-room were open. Light filtered through 
the blinds; the notes of the piano were audible in the 
square. In the shadows, by the railings of the centre 
garden, Harry waited. In all his life he had never felt 
so lonely. 

He wondered If Elsie, whose playing he recognised, 
had been singing, if she would sing ere he had to go. 
He craved the sound of her voice. But he waited in 
vain, and at last the sounds from the piano ceased, some- 
what abruptly it seemed to him — as if the player had been 
interrupted or called away from the instrument. 

Harry looked at his watch. It was almost time for 
him to go. He looked hungrily at the drawing-room 
windows. 

Some minutes passed and the broad door of Lady 
MacDonald's house opened. A tall man came out and 
the door closed again. The tall man paused on the top 
step, buttoning his light coat over his evening dress. In 
the beam of an adjacent lamp Harry knew his face. 

" Again ! " he muttered, and suddenly hoped that Elsie 
had not sung at all that evening. 

Robert Barker, as if recollecting himself, ran down the 
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steps and hurried towards one of the exits from the 
square. Harry fancied there was a smile on his face, 
but he was wrong. Barker was showing his teeth. 

Harry looked at his watch once more. He must go. 
He took a step, wavered, and turned his face to the rail- 
ing. Clutching at one of the ornamental spikes, he 
bowed his head on his arm. He felt wretchedly weak. 

And why should he go? Why should he not pay for 
his sin in cash and forget about it? The temptation was 
strong, but it passed, and he raised his head and turned 
to take a last look at the house. 

The drawing-room windows were dark. 

He drove back to his rooms, without being followed 
by a second hansom, Mr. Drane leaving the square on 
foot, by no means dissatisfied with himself. He had 
seen Barker's face more clearly than had Harry, and it 
had given him some additional food for thought. 

The Rev. John Clement met his son at nine o'clock, 
and they breakfasted together in the St. Enoch Station 
Hotel. Afterwards they went to the smoke-room. 

" No ; I'll not smoke, Harry. I had a thousand things 
to say to you, my boy. But we haven't time. Well, I'm 
sorry you're going so far away, but I think it's what you 
require, quite apart from business considerations." Mr. 
Clement was shocked at his son's appearance, but did 
not say so. 

"How are things going with you. Father?" Harry 
asked. 

" Oh, well — I'm afraid not too grandly. I'm begin- 
ning to fear that I'm a bad manager. Cruden has been 
tremendously good. Indeed, he has kept us afloat, though 
he has many other matters to think of at present. But 
never mind that, Harry. Let me hear something of your 
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coming trip. I don't even know where you're going 
yet." 

Harry gave him a few details. " But I won't know 
much about the future until I get to Vancouver, where 
I've to meet a friend of Torrance's ... By the bye, 
Father, will this help you round the comer ? " 

"This" was a bank draft for two hundred and fifty 
pounds. The pink paper shook in John Clement's fingers. 

" My dear lad ! " he whispered. " But can you spare 
it?" he asked a moment later. 

" Oh, yes. We've been doing fairly well lately. Tor- 
rance's copper mine, you know. Torrance will be send- 
ing you your share in a few months, so don't worry too 
much. And — please don't speak about it now. Father." 

Mr. Clement did not speak at all just then. He sat 
gazing at the pink slip. Strange that Barker's preferred 
cheque should have been for the same amount ! But how 
different was the offering in this case! 

He looked up, his eyes misty with affection. 

" Harry, you've been a good son to me." 

The young man, his eyes downcast, was playing with 
the contents of a glass match-stand on the marble-topped 
table. At his father's words the hot colour overran his 
face. 

" But, my dear boy, don't be too good to me. You have 
your own future to think of. You must not feel that you 
are in any way bound to help my little work, though 
I can tell you that no help can be so encouraging to me 
as your help. Nevertheless, I would ask you to think of 
your own future. I won't say more about it, except that 
you have my blessing and also, I am sure, the unspeak- 
able blessing of God. ... I hope you have secured a 
decent berth for the voyage." 

" Oh, I expect I shall be all right in that way," said 
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Harry, relighting his pipe. " Which reminds me, Father, 
that I would rather you didn't come to the docks with 
me. Too many farewells, you know " 

" I had made up my mind to see you on board, Harry," 
said Mr. Clement. " But let it be as you wish." His 
obvious disappointment hurt Harry, but the young man 
could say nothing to relieve it. His father must not see 
him on board. 

So when the time came they parted in the smoke- 
room of the hotel. 

"Nothing I can do for you, Harry?" 

The word " Pray " came to the young man's lips, but 
died there. "Take care of yourself. Father," he said. 
He looked in his father's face, but he was aware that 
his own eyes wavered. 

At noon he started on his voyage, one of the six hun- 
dred passengers in the good ship Labrador's steerage. 



CHAPTER XII 

*^ AA RS. RHIND," the maid announced, and Mrs. 

i V 1 Rhind flitted, like an animated bunch o£ violets, 
into the drawing-room. 

Lady MacDonald rose rather stiffly, and nearly sat 
down again when the visitor flew at Elsie and clasped 
her in a warm embrace. 

" Oh, pardon me, pardon me," cried Mrs. Rhind, turn- 
ing to her ladyship. " But it's so long since I saw Elsie. 
How are you, dear Lady MacDonald ? I have never for- 
gotten that delightful conversation we had at— er — Mrs. 
Cruden's, I think. Yes, it was! The Cruden wedding 
last June. How well you are looking, and what a treat 
it is to see you again ! " 

Lady MacDonald smiled. She remembered observ- 
ing Mrs. Rhind at the Cruden wedding, but had no recol- 
lection of any conversation whatsoever. But she knew, 
of course, of Elsie's acquaintance with the volatile little 
woman, while Barker, too, had spoken of her. 

She held out her hand. " I am very pleased to see you, 
Mrs. Rhind. Do be seated. Are you making a stay in 
town?" 

"Ah, no!" sighed Mrs. Rhind. "A few days at the 
most. My husband had to come on business yesterday, 
and I insisted on coming too. And I couldn't resist the 
temptation to call upon you and my dear Elsie." 

" I'm sure Elsie is as glad to see you as I am," said 
Lady MacDonald aflfably, adding to herself, "What a 
remarkably well-dressed woman ! " 
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" Yes, I'm very glad," said Elsie, handing the visitor 
a cup of tea. 

" Thank you dear. Why ! You actually remember 
my taste for lots of cream and no sugar ! " Mrs. Rhind 
smiled at Elsie, then at Lady MacDonald. " It's so nice 
to be remembered while one is alive, isn't it? Oh, nothing 
to eat, if you please. I've sworn to taste nothing solid 
for two hours. London is a dreadful place for nourish- 
ment. By the time one has lunched it's time for tea, and 
by the time one has tea'd it's time for dinner, and by — 
well, I must say, I do love supper in London ! But break- 
fast! Oh, Moses! Once in my life I went downstairs 
for breakfast in a London hotel, and it nearly killed my 
spirit of romance to see people devouring ham and eggs 
and fish and even beefy steaks. So dreadfully grubby 
and homely! Now-a-days when I stay in London I 
begin the day with a small cup of tea and a peach." 

" But London is full of homely people," said Lady 
MacDonald, laughing. She liked Mrs. Rhind already. 

" Yes ; but I don't want to see them. I always shut 
my eyes when I come near an A. B. C. shop. The 
thought of bread and butter in London makes me shud- 
der." She sipped her tea. " Talking of bread and butter 
— especially butter — our mutual acquaintance, Mr. Bar- 
ker, is in London to-day. He and my husband are getting 
up a new company, I believe, to supply everybody in 
England with groceries. I think that's what it is for. 
But anyhow, they are going to have offices in London, 
and I'm quite delighted, because my husband will require 
to go to London every month to a directors' meeting, or 
something, and " 

" You will come too? " 

" Yes. I shall come too." 

" You have a devoted husband," said the hostess. 
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" I have indeed," returned Mrs. Rhind gaily, and smiled 
into Elsie's eyes. 

And Elsie grew glad at heart, whilst she busied her- 
self over the tea-table to hide her confusion. 

" How are your little girls, Mrs. Rhind ? " she enquired. 

" Ah, I must tell you about Tilly and Kitty later on, 
Elsie. They are always asking about you." 

Elsie flushed with pleasure. 

Mrs. Rhind turned to Lady MacDonald. " I was go- 
ing to ask you what you thought of Mr. Barker? I'm 
really getting quite interested in his progress. He 
amused me at first, but now I am almost inclined to take 
him seriously. My husband declares he doesn't know 
where Mr. Barker is going to stop. Does he interest 
you. Lady MacDonald ? He speaks of you as if you had 
been good to him." 

" Like you, I am interested in Mr. Barker," her lady- 
ship replied. " I've always had a weakness for self-made 
men." 

" I prefer them in the making. The finished article 
is apt to be rather pathetic, don't you think? — like a 
great big mansion without any gardens. But at present 
Mr. Barker fascinates me. Only the other evening he 
mentioned, quite simply and casually, that he had never 
spent more than a shilling a day on food! Isn't he 
lovely? So ungrubby, you know! He eats meat only 
once a week — except of course when he dines out; and 
I daresay he will be dining out a great deal before long." 

" That will be good for him. I don't believe in young 
men starving themselves." Lady MacDonald had her 
motherly side. 

" I was thinking of his mind rather than his body when 
I spoke of his dining out. He always strikes me as an 
uncommonly healthy man, and when I have a headache 
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I rather wish I could confine myself to his shiUing-a-day 
menu. He has a theory that a lot of poverty is caused 
by eating meat." 

" My cousin, Mr. Qement — ^you have met him, Mrs. 
Rhind?" 

"Yes. A dear man!" 

" He is rather expensive," said her ladyship, with a 
grimace. "Well, he works in the Glasgow slums, you 
know — in a dreadful quarter called the Cow — something 
— sounds almost as bad as the place actually is — ^and he is 
convinced that ham and eggs are a curse to poor people, 
because they might spend the money to far more advan- 
tage on larger quantities of other and equally nourishing 
food. I believe that's how he puts it. But the poor peo- 
ple will have their ham and eggs." 

" One must be passionately fond of something, I sup- 
pose," said Mrs. Rhind, who was getting tired of the 
subject which she had introduced. " I shall ask Mr. Bar- 
ker his opinion on ham and eggs. I like asking Mr, 
Barker his opinions. They fall from him like bricks 
from a wheel-barrow. I can hardly help drawing in 
my toes while I am awaiting his answer." 

"You are terribly severe upon the poor man," the 
hostess remarked. 

" Oh, not severe. I am grateful to Mr. Barker. One 
so seldom meets a really ponderous person now-a-days. 
Even ministers strike me as becoming skittish. Last 
Sunday evening I heard a man who talked as if he had 
just returned from spending a pleasant week-end with 
his Creator. I am sure Mr. Barker would have wanted 
to pound the man, had he heard him. For myself, a 
sparkling minister gives me the pip— forgive the^ phrase, 
but our language is so poor in effective escpressions 
that aren't slangy. Everyone is so lemonadey now-a-days 
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that It IS a positive relief to meet a person who does not 
sparkle. Aerated waters and social brilliance have be- 
come very much cheaper during the last ten years or so, 
and when I go to church I do want something that isn't 
cheap. Am I shocking you, Lady MacDonald?" 

" My dear, I wish you were ! Nothing seems to shock 
me in these days. I had great hopes of Elsie when she 
went on the stage, but I am still waiting." Lady 
MacDonald laughed with a kindly glance at the girl. 

" If you will have a little more patience. Auntie "— 
Elsie broke off, laughing also. The conversation upon 
Barker had amused while it annoyed her. 

" Oh, I do want to hear about your stage experiences I " 
cried Mrs. Rhind. " I suppose you have had dozens of 
proposals and heaps of jewels and millions of bouquets. 
Any dukes, or marquises, or belted earls, dear Elsie? 
Tell me, tell me! Confide in me! I only once met a 
duke. It was at a bazaar. But I didn't know he was a 
duke until after he had gone. Heart-breaking, wasn't it? 
Dukes ought to be compelled to wear their coronets and 
earls their belts. My duke, who had a noble beard, got 
a book of shaving-papers — ^two shillings and sixpence, 
thank you ! — out of my lucky bag. Served him right for 
being so incog., the wretch! But I daresay that you, 
Elsie, would know a duke in motor goggles. Come now, 
my dear, tell me of the dukes, et cetera, and I'll count 'em 
upon my fingers." She held up her small hands gloved in 
a delicate shade of violet, and turned her dancing eyes 
on Elsie. 

"Never a duke; not even an et cetera," said Elsie 
amusedly. "Nothing better than an honourable, who 
sent me a bouquet, a bangle, and about a stone of choco- 
lates " 

" And a note ! " screamed sweetly Mrs. Rhind. " There 
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must have been a note 1 For pity's sake tell me what he 
said!" 

" I don't know that it would be worth while, because, 
you see, Auntie, who knows about everybody, discovered 
who he was exactly, and then remembered that there was 
insanity in his family — which, of course, accounted for 
his attentions to me ! " 

" Dear, dear," murmured Mrs. Rhind, " how very try- 
ing! Almost as sad as my experience with the duke. 
How true it is that every silver lining has its cloud ! And 
that was the end ? " 

" Oh, no ; not quite. I asked him to tea here at 
Auntie's suggestion. It was too bad. He was really a 
very nice boy, and I was sorry for him when Auntie 
.popped in and began to enquire for his mother and others 
of his family whom she knew pretty well. He seemed 
to get quite giddy, poor soul ! " 

"And then you cast his gifts in his teeth and sent 
him away wondering as to the manner of his suicide?" 

" I'm afraid we cast at least one of his gifts in our 
own teeth, Mrs. Rhind. Auntie decided that it would be 
too cruel to send him away with a huge chocolate box in 
one hand and a mass of flowers in the other, so when 
he begged us both to keep them we did so, and I gave 
him back the bangle which he said he " 

"What did he say? Quick, tell me ! " 

" I don't think I remember," said Elsie, laughing. 

" Ah ! " said the visitor archly. " But what a pity about 
the insanity!" 

" Oh, Auntie cured that. It turned out to be only tem- 
porary. He is quite sensible now, so sensible that Auntie 
and I have gone several motor rides with him. Auntie 
loves motoring." 



\ 
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" Auntie does/' her ladyship assented. " She gets so 
chilly that she feels she must be getting thin." 

"What a devoted chaperone!" the visitor exclaimed. 

" I have been waiting to hear you say so, Mrs. Rhind. 
I flatter myself that I managed the Honourable Gilbert 
very well indeed. Elsie would have snubbed him as she 
has snubbed others, but it seemed to me that this was a 
case for discreet treatment — not the cold-water cure. 
And now we are all very good friends, and no one is a 
penny the worse." 

" I should rather like to see you when you are snub- 
bish," Mrs. Rhind remarked to the girl. " Why, what a 
lovely word I've discovered! Forgive my pausing to 
admire it. Snubbish! Let us make a sentence contain- 
ing my lovely word. * Better be snubbish than snobbish.' 
Good ! And, then, snubbish rhymes with — rubbish. No, 
I won't make a poem. What a goose I am, to be sure ! 
Elsie understands me, but you. Lady MacDonald, you 

must think " And she made the prettiest gesture of 

despair out of France. 

It occurred to Elsie then that Mrs. Rhind's flippancies 
were just a trifle forced, or, at least, less light-hearted 
than they had seemed to her in the past; and suddenly 
she felt depressed. 

" Have you seen our friend Mrs. Cruden lately? " Lady 
MacDonald was enquiring. 

" Oh, yes ! The dear old thing called on me last week 
to tell me that her eldest daughter has just become en- 
gaged to a most estimable youngish man, who makes 
screws of some kind or other — Mrs. Cruden wasn't very 
explicit — she never is except to her servants — and I re- 
frained from asking if it was corkscrews. Had you not 
heard the joyful news?" 
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" No. I must write to congratulate Mrs. Cruden. Re- 
mind me, Elsie, my dear." 

" Oh, do write ! I am not always sincere in my con- 
gratulations, but when it's the eldest daughter one cannot 
but rejoice with the parents." 

"But Miss Cruden is not old," said Elsie. 

" Not old, my dear. No woman is old now-a-days as 
long as she can trundle a cycle or foozle a golf ball. But 
Miss Cruden is at the awkward age. Still, it's wonderful 
how Mr. Right comes along when you expect a girl to 
get left! And Isobel Cruden is a nice girl, and I hope 
the screw man is good enough for her. Mrs. Cruden 
was speaking of you, Elsie. I fear she does not approve 
of the stage — except from the dress-circle — her favourite 
piece is * East Lynne,' by the way — ^but she trusted you 
would get on like Ellen Terry and other actresses who 
have made names for themselves. She was also talking 
a lot about Harry Clement — ^another mutual acquaint- 
ance — though I haven't seen the nice boy since he went 
to business in London. And now I understand he has 
gone abroad. You have heard?" 

"Yes. I miss Harry very much," said Lady Mac- 
Donald. " Elsie and I used to see a good deal of him. I 
hope he will be successful in his prospecting." 

" So do I. But I thought Harry had good enough 
prospects at home. Does he hanker after a huge for- 
tune? He never struck me as an adventurous youth, but 
what will not love — of money — ^make a body do? I un- 
derstand from Mrs. Cruden that he was going to bury 
himself in the wilds for three years, searching for " 

" Three years ! Surely that is a mistake, Mrs. Rhind. 
When last I saw my cousin he believed Harry would be 
away for, at most, six months." 

" Mrs. Cruden spoke as if Mr. Clement had had a 
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letter from his son quite recently. Still, one does not 
expect her to be exact, especially when elevated by her 
daughter's engagement. She might have meant three 
months. Anyhow, I hope Harry may come home with a 
fortune. I am really fond of him. What a fine man he 
and Mr. Barker would make if they were boiled down 
together and moulded into one. Mr. Barker is a strong 
man and Harry is a gentleman — ^and the combination is 
not so common. I hope Harry will make a fortune for 
his father's sake. I wish someone would give Mr. Clem- 
ent a million pounds on the sly. It's such a pity that the 
people who give away millions want monuments in ex- 
change. Isn't it, Elsie, you mouse?" 

"Yes," said Elsie, starting. "Three years!" The 
words had given her a shock. 

" I believe you're dreaming about your new part," said 
Mrs. Rhind. 

" Perhaps," the girl returned, smiling. 

" When is the opera to be produced? " 

" A month to-day." 

"Dear child! A month to-day! This is the four- 
teenth. I must see that there is a directors' meeting on 
or about this day month. Oh, I must be there to cheer 
you!" 

" The date may be altered, you know " 

" But you'll send me word. Oh, promise ! " 

" I may turn out an awful failure " 

"No, you won't. Elsie Glen couldn't be a failure, 
could she. Lady MacDonald ? " 

" Elsie will not be a failure," her ladyship said quietly. 
" I'm sure she will let you know if any change is made in 
the date. At any rate, you and she can arrange it with- 
out this old woman." She rose hastily for all her stout- 
ness. " I'm sure you and Elsie will enjoy a chat, and 
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will also excuse me if I leave you for a little. I have 
some business to—" 

The door opened. 

"Mr. Barker 1" 

He had arrived five minutes before his time, or it may 
have been that the gilt clock on the mantel was slow. 

Lady MacDonald greeted him cordially, but with secret 
vexation. She had meant to prevent him meeting Elsie 
just then. She had seen the girl's eyes dilate at the words 
" Three years," and she knew that to Elsie, Barker had 
never been more unwelcome. But for whose sake was 
she vexed — for Elsie's, Barker's, or her own? 



\ 



CHAPTER XIII 

FIVE minutes after Barker's entrance Mrs. Rhind rose 
to take her leave. Elsie had left the room with a 
murmured excuse. 

" Dear Lady MacDonald," said Mrs. Rhind, " it has 
been such a treat to see you again, and I am so sorry I 
must go. But I faithfully promised my two little girls 
to bring them something from London town, and I must 
haste to the toy-shops." She took the plump hand of her 
hostess and held it affectionately. " I have persuaded 
Elsie to come with me. Will you try to forgive me if I 
steal her for half an hour? My girls would love to think 
she had helped to choose something for them in London." 
She turned to Barker. " Are you going North to-night? " 

"Yes," he replied rather shortly. 

" What a busy man you are ! " she said pleasantly. 
Then to her hostess : " You will forgive my taking Elsie 
away? It is so long since I have seen her." 

The blank look on Lady MacDonald's face gave way 
to a smile. It occurred to her ladyship that Elsie's ab- 
sence would not be altogether inconvenient. She made 
an agreeable response, for which Mrs. Rhind thanked 
her effusively, and proceeded to talk nonsense until Elsie 
reappeared, ready to go out. 

Barker's expression was bleak as the girl bade him 
good-bye. 

In the hansom Mrs. Rhind squeezed Elsie's arm and 
laughed. " Say ' thank you,' Elsie ! " 

" Thank you — very much," said Elsie gravely. ** Will 
you tell me something about Kitty and Tilly ? " 

237 
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" My dear," cried the impulsive little woman, " I wish 
you had never left them. What a change from the 
nursery to the stage! And what a plucky girl you are 
to be making your own way ! I wish I had been made to 
earn my living— candidly, I do. Don't you believe me ? " 

"Well"— Elsie smiled. 

"Ah! I see you don't. Perhaps I am just as jealous 
of you and your independence. Yet sometimes I do get 
sick of all the daily fatuities and futilities that so many 
of us call engagements — ^stupid calls and parties and re- 
ceptions and silly cackle and eating and drinking and all 
the miserable rest of it. Good enough for a year or two, 
but what rot it is afterwards. I've a mind to bring up 
my girls to a trade, for it seems to me that the ' young 
lady ' pure and simple is played out ; and as for the young 
married women I know, not one has the originality of a 
given-away paper pattern. Tut! I ought to have come 
away five minutes sooner, before I got the hump. Oh, 
what a life!" 

In the drawing-room Lady MacDonald was saying to 
Barker : 

" You must have a little more patience, my dear young 
man. I have done my best for you, but I cannot and 
will not force matters, and you must believe me when I 
say that it would not be wise to speak to Elsie to-day. 

"But I must see her to-day. I have to go back to 
Glasgow to-night, and I cannot leave there again for a 
week at least. Every day will make it more difficult to 
arrange for severing Elsie's connection with the theatre." 

"You may give up any idea you have of doing that, 
Mr. Barker. I'm sure I have warned you that you need 
not hope for Elsie's giving up her profession — in the near 
future, at any rate. She is under contract " 
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"And I am prepared to pay the penalty, whatever it 
is, for breaking the contract. She must leave the stage. 
Not so long ago you encouraged me to hope in that 
direction." 

Lady MacDonald shook her head. " If I did, you must 
try to forget it. The position seems to have altered. 
Elsie will not now leave the stage for anything you can 
do or say." 

" She is not devoted to the stage. You have said as 
much yourself, Lady MacDonald." 

" On the other hand, Mr. Barker, she is not devoted 
to you. Forgive me, but it is difficult to make you under- 
stand some things without being rude. If Elsie were de- 
voted to you, her devotion or otherwise to the stage would 
not count. You would seek to do her a favour in freeing 
her from her contract, but — forgive me again — I am 
convinced that she would die rather than accept a favour 
of any kind from you at the present time." 

For a moment or two Barker did not reply. Then he 
said slowly: 

" I think I see what you mean. ... I don't under- 
stand girls. I've had no experience of them. . . . But 
I wish the thing could have been arranged now. It will 
be almost impossible if she is successful next month. 
She will be quite independent then." 

" Elsie would be independent on two pounds a week, 
which were her earnings until recently. Even if she fails 
next month, she will not leave the stage. But she will 
not fail." 

" I do not wish her to fail — I mean I do not wish her 
to meet with any serious disappointment. But I do want 
her to leave the stage. It is no place for her." 

"Time alone can decide that. Have you been to a 
theatre yet, Mr. Barker?" 
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" Not yet. But I read the newspapers. If you had a 
daughter, Lady MacDonald, would you be glad to see 
her on the stage?" 

" I have not been defending the stage, Mr. Barker, nor 
did I ever advise Elsie to take it as a profession. I am 
anxious for her welfare, but I am not responsible. Noth- 
ing I could say would induce her to give up the stage. 
Elsie feels deeply indebted to Mr. Blyth, who gave her 
her first chance, and for that reason alone she is quitej 
unapproachable on the subject/' 

"Then— can't I see her to-day?" The question came 
abruptly. 

" I assure you, Mr. Barker, it is impossible to per- 
suade her." 

" I do not wish to persuade her. But I wish to see 
her." 

"Unless it is something of importance," began her 
ladyship, after a pause. 

" It is of importance — to me, at any rate. I wish to 
ask Elsie — if she will marry me." The softness of his 
voice surprised the woman. 

" If — she — will — ^marry — ^you ! Do you mean that you 
would marry her while she remains on the stage? " 

" Yes." He got up and walked to the window. " Can 
I see her to-night? ... I must see her." 

"You surely don't want a final refusal?" 

" I should not accept any refusal as final." 

" That is bravely said, my friend. It is the statement 
of a man who has never failed. Yet my advice is still 
* Patience.' Consider, for instance, my position if Elsie 
refuses you now. How difficult it will be for me to re- 
ceive you here, and to help your cause in your absence. 
Indeed, these things would become well-nigh impossible. 
And Elsie might simply leave me. But all this is so unex- 
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pected, Mr. Barker. What possesses you that you wish 
to speak to Elsie so soon ? " 

" I prefer to offer her marriage before she is successful 
— ^before she has any money of her own." 

"Ahl" murmured Lady MacDonald, and was silent 
for a space. " I was once proud myself," she resumed, 
with a bitter little smile, " but pride must sometimes give 
way to expediency. If you had your own way, my friend, 
you would have Elsie be a beggar maid. I like you for 
that. Yet, once more, my advice is * Patience.' Make 
up your mind to let six months, at least, go by ere you 
speak to Elsie." 

" Six months ! Anything might happen in that time ! " 

" Nothing can happen to make your chances worse 
than they are at the moment. Forgive my frankness. 
Something may happen to improve them. But, as a mat- 
ter of fact, your chances were better yesterday than they 
are to-day." 

" Kindly explain. I do not understand." He spoke 
sharply. 

" I will explain. Of course my surmise may be wrong, 
but I don't think so. Until to-day Elsie seemed to me 
to be harbouring resentment against Harry Clement be- 
cause, as you know, he left without so much as calling 
to say good-bye. She understood, as I did, that Harry 
would be away for about six months. This afternoon she 
heard that he would probably be away for three years. 
She is no longer resentful." Her ladyship sighed. " Mr. 
Barker, if I didn't believe that Elsie would get over 
this first affair of hers — ^the stage will cure her — I 
could not go on with our arrangement. . . . Now, do 
you understand?" 

Barker looked at his watch, rose and held out his 
hand. 
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" I take your advice. Lady MacDonald," he said evenly, 
but his face betrayed him. " May I call on Friday next 
week?" 

The woman looked up at him and there was admira- 
tion in her weary eyes. " I shall expect you on Friday 
to dinner." 

Barker took a Tbus to Queen Victoria Street, and it was 
an hour past the usual time of closing the office when he 
and Torrance came to an end of their conversation. 

" Well, that is settled," said Torrance. " Drane will go 
to you next week. I'm glad I thought of Drane. He is 
an exceedingly smart fellow, and, to be frank" — Tor- 
rance laughed lightly — " there isn't enough for him to do 
here. Clement did his best to live up to the inscription 
on our brass plate, but now that he is abroad the actual 
engineering business will probably drop to nil. It's too 
slow for me, and I've enough to think about with my 
company and the metal market." 

" Then you expect Mr. Clement to remain abroad for 
some time?" 

" Since I heard from him on Monday, when he men- 
tioned three years. I was rather surprised, but he is 
free to do as he chooses, and, upon my word, he has 
chosen well ! I'm envying him already. There's no life 
like it, Barker, and when I lose all my money in this 
suffocating qity — ^as I surely shall — I'll put out on the 
trail again. I want to believe in God and man, but I 
don't seem to be able to do either here. And yet I've 
got the money fever. What's the good of it all. Barker 
— all this eternal buying and selling and piling up 
profits?" 

" A man must get on in the world," said Barker. 

" Get richer than his neighbours, you mean ? " 
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" If you like to put it that way. What else woqld you 
have a man do?" 

" But if a man has enough? " 

"What do you call enough?" 

"I wish I could answer that, Barker. But it strikes 
me as a rotten existence, though somehow I can't help 
leading it myself at present. Fm just forty, but London 
makes me feel on the wrong side of sixty, while I get 
back to the twenties when I'm roughing it. Ever eat a 
meal that you've had to hunt for?" 

" I've never eaten one that I didn't work for." 

"Work! What d'you call work? Bothering your 
brains over a ledger and a bank book? That's not work: 
it's only occupation." 

Barker laughed. " It makes you perspire sometimes," 
he remarked. 

" It does. I've had a cold perspiration over my bank 
book more than once. Shows how unhealthy man has 
become, when a couple of columns of silly figures can 
make him sweat. Fancy a strong man, made in the 
image of his Creator, shivering in the presence of his 
banker. Ugh! It's sickening! Commerce has become 
a disease. Barker." 

" The world cannot go on without it." 

" Then the world will die of it. ... I say, it's get- 
ting late. Come and have a drink, and then we'll see 
about some grub. Oh, I forgot — ^you don't drink any- 
thing alcoholic. Barker. Will you accept my apology and 
a small soda? Right! Now, no more business. I'm 
going to have a shot at Fortune, but when my little 
squirt is over, there's always the big world. So what's 
the good of worrying?" 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE first annual general meeting of Coast & Cotintry, 
Limited, was proceeding pleasantly. The share- 
holders present formed a cheerful crowd, congrat- 
ulating itself on a brief but bright past and looking for- 
ward to a long and brilliant future. Maiden ladies 
silently blessed Mr. Barker, and told themselves that 
no greedy bank should have more of their savings. 
Business men, who had the figures of the company in 
their heads, felt that Barker was the right man in the 
right place. Country folk, holders of from five to twenty 
shares, relinquished the last of their doubts, and joined 
in the occasional shuffles of applause. A poor min- 
ister who had come to town that morning with the 
determination of selling his few shares, on which there 
was a premium of ten shillings, and buying some greatly 
desired books, decided to delay both transactions. A 
widow wondered if she might not write to Mr. Barker 
about a situation for her boy. 

Barker spoke fairly well, if a little flowerily and bom- 
bastically, garnishing his remarks with such words as 
" Campaign," " Victory," and " Fight." When he had 
ended there was no response to the chairman's invitation 
to put questions to the board— only a renewal of the 
applause which the chairman's rising had interrupted. 

The business of electing, or rather re-electing, directors 
and auditors having been disposed of speedily, Barker 
again rose, and once more there were movements of ap- 
plause. He could not but smile his gratification. 

" Ladies and gentlemen," he began, " I have now pleas- 

2U 
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ure in moving a vote of thanks to our chairman, 
Lord " 

He stopped, as shareholder after shareholder turned 
from facing the platform to stare towards the back of 
the room. A woman gave a little screech, and there were 
cries of " Sit down ! " 

At the back of the room a man had risen — a short, 
bewhiskered, elderly man in shabby sea-faring garments. 
He swayed where he stood, and his face worked with 
passion. He seemed too frenzied for speech; his jaws 
moved and incoherent sounds came forth. 

" Commissionaire ! " called Barker across the room. 

But the sounds became coherent. 

Pointing a quivering forefinger at Barker, the man, 
as if addressing an audience, screamed: 

" D'ye ken that man ? Him on the platform ! That's 
the man that ruins honest men. Ay; there he stands — 
the man that ruined me ! See him ! " 

" Put him out, put him out ! " came from all parts of 
the room. 

He turned on those about him furiously. 

" Ye're a' as bad as him ! " he yelled, and dodged the 
clutch made at him by the first of the two commis- 
sionaires. 

" Ye're a' miners o' honest men — ^you leddies, an' you 
gentlemen, an' you that sud ken what honest wark is — 
a' ruiners o' honest men I " He fairly spat the words at 
them. 

The commissionaires had him by the arms now, but 
once more he yelled in a voice that cracked : 

" God blast yer cursed com'p'ny, an' gi'e ye a' a taste 
o' ruin, ye — ^ye ruiners o' honest men ! " 

They dragged him, struggling, to the door, but there 
he twisted himself in their grasp and faced Barker. 
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" Thou fool I " he bawled, and collapsed like an empty 
sack. 

Barker wet his lips. 

" Don't give him in charge," he called to the commis- ' 
sionaires. " Find where he lives and send him home 
in a cab." 

" Good man ! " muttered Rhind, and clapped his hands, 
nodding to Lord Lenzie, to Cruden, and then to several 
of the shareholders who appeared to have recovered their 
wits. A little wave of applause ran through the crowd 
as the door banged. Few persons knew why they ap- 
plauded. Lord Lenzie, while he feebly beat his thin bluish 
hands together, was muttering " How shocking ! How 
exceedingly painful!" over and over again. Mr. Cru- 
den's countenance was shining with perspiration and he 
clapped quite mechanically. The faces of the share- 
holders showed pallid as a rule ; but here and there was 
one whose high colour suggested that he had been more 
insulted than scared. Sighs came from the women folk. 
The poor minister's eyes were full of tears. 

" Ladies and gentlemen," said Barker, clearly and 
steadily, " I think I may speak for all the directors when 
I say that we deeply deplore what has just taken place." 

" Hear, hear 1 " in solemn tones from Mr. Rhind. 

" The unfortunate individual," continued Barker, " who 
has just been removed, had no business to be in this 
room. He is not a shareholder, and I am at a loss to 
conceive how he gained admittance. I know him quite 
well. [Sensation.] On one occasion he threatened me. 
[Increased sensation.] But he was not responsible. He 
imagines he has a grievance against our company. I 
have no doubt that many persons imagine they have 
grievances against our company, though, happily for 
themselves, they do not show it so openly as that unfor- 
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tunate individual did a few minutes ago. But I fear that 
his grievance has developed into a delusion, and we can 
but pity him and forget the unhappy incident. Ladies 
and gentlemen, success has its penalties, and our com- 
pany is bound to have its enemies. We are about to pay 
a dividend of twelve-and-a-half per cent. — ^half-a-crown 
per share — on our first year's trading — ^we have earned 
more, as you know — ^and we must not expect to escape 
the jealousy of less successful rivals." The speaker 
paused. 

" Good man ! " again murmured Rhind, and a voice 
from the crowd cried, " Quite right ! " 

"Am I quite right?" Barker smiled, chiefly at the 
women, who were beginning to recover from their fright. 

A shuffling of feet and clapping of hands answered 
him. 

" And we are strong enough to be independent of any 
such jealousies." 

More shuffling and clapping and cries of "Hear, 
hear!" 

" And now, ladies and gentlemen, I am detaining you 
too long. I beg to move a vote of thanks to our chair- 
man, Lord Lenzie, for presiding over this meeting." So 
saying Barker sat down. 

His lordship briefly acknowledged the thanks and the 
pleasure he had in presiding ; and then, suddenly, a share- 
holder jumped up and proposed three cheers for the 
managing director. 

And the excited people cheered. 

Barker did not reply. He sat with his head bowed, his 
face flushed, his nerves tingling. 

For this was a glimpse of the victory he had wrought 
and fought for. 

The evening papers of that afternoon reported an en- 
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thusiastic meeting of shareholders, a painful incident, and 
a managing director's coolness and magnanimity. And 
on the Stock Exchange " C. & C, Ordinary " touched 
forty-two shillings. 

Barker and Rhind, having seen the old Lord into a 
cab, and having bidden adieu to Cruden, who was still 
upset and disinclined to talk, walked together towards 
Rhind's office in St. Vincent Street, where they had cer- 
tain business to discuss. 

" I wish I had your nerve, Barker," the stockbroker 
remarked. "You got over the awkward affair very 
neatly indeed." 

" You helped me," Barker returned. " His lordship 
took it badly, didn't he?" 

" Not so badly as Cruden. I thought he had a harder 
head on him. What became of the ancient mariner? — 
he struck me as that. Did the commissionaire tell 
you?" 

" Oh, he refused a cab and walked off," replied Bar- 
ker. " H he bothers me again I'll give him in charge." 

"Who is he?" 

" He had a shop at the coast, and went bankrupt. He 
blames me, of course. He's crazy. He called on me 
once to demand a situation, and threatened to break my 
head with my own ruler " — Barker smiled slightly — " be- 
cause I could not employ him." 

" Couldn't you have given him some sort of a berth?" 

" No." 

After a slight pause Rhind said : 

" I suppose you've knocked out a fair number of 
men during the last few years." With a half laugh he 
added, " You ought to found a home or something for 
them." 
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" Does the Stock Exchange provide a home or some- 
thing for cleaned-out clients?" 

" The Stock Exchange is not responsible for the man 
who loses money of his own free will," said Rhind in his 
level voice. " The small man who speculates has a chance 
— it may be but a poor one, I grant you that — ^but still 
it is there. Do you give a chance at all? The Stock 
Exchange may tempt a man to ruin, but it does not drive 
him into it." 

" What do you mean ? " 

" Just what I say. There's a good deal of rot talked 
about the evils of stock-broking, but there's still more rot 
talked about the brilliant up-to-date methods of concerns 
such as C. & C, Limited. I don't mind admitting," con- 
tinued Rhind unemotionally, " that I felt rather sick when 
yon poor devil made the scene. Can you give me his 
name and address ? " 
^ "No. Look here, Rhind, what are you driving at?" 

" I thought of sending him a fiver, and was going to 
ask you to do the same. Barker — anonymously, of course. 
Could you find out where he lives?" 

" No." 

" Ah, well," said Rhind placidly, " it's a pity for the 
poor devil." 

They walked, perhaps, fifty paces in silence. It was 
not the first time that Rhind had irritated Barker almost 
beyond endurance. The stockbroker's cool superiority 
was peculiarly exasperating to a man like Barker, who 
considered himself a better man of business than the 
other. To hurt a self-made man it is only necessary to 
patronise him. 

Yet Barker did not wish to quarrel with Rhind just 
then. From a strictly business point of view Rhind was 
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no longer of much account, but reckoned socially he was 
still valuable. 

The silence was broken by Rhind. 

"Aren't you ever afraid, Barker?" 

"Of what?" 

" Of — for instance — getting felled from behind some 
dark night as you go up that ungodly dull street where 
you persist in having your lodgings." 

"Oh, drop it," said Barker impatiently. 

" Yon old chap hates you pretty soundly, I should say," 
the stockbroker pursued. " What was it he shouted just 
as he was being hauled out? Sounded like Scripture. 
'Thou fool!'— wasn't it?" 

" It was," said Barker savagely. " He seemed to notice 
you, Rhind, at the last moment." 

Rhind laughed. " I like you for that," he said. " I 
won't sell my C. & C. shares to-day, after all." 

" Do you mean to say you were thinking of doing so? " 

" Yes ; but it would be hardly form to sell out before 
I resigned my directorship." 

Barker drew in his breath. 

" Resign your ! " 

" Come inside and I'll explain." 

They had reached the office. Rhind led the way to his 
private room. There he pointed to a chair and took an- 
other for himself. 

" Yes," he said, lighting a cigarette. " I've decided to 
resign." 

"May I ask why?" 

" Certainly. My reason for resigning is that I do not 
like ghosts." 

Barker stared. 
' "A client of mine once shot himself. That is one 
ghost, and I find it enough. But I am threatened with 
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another ghost. I must draw the line. My letter of resig- 
nation will reach the secretary to-morrow morning." 

"You would quarrel with me?" The words seemed 
to burst from Barker. 

The stockbroker watched an exhalation of smoke as 
it ascended. 

" No, I would not quarrel with you, Barker. But I 
don't like your business, and, as I can afford to do so, 
Fm going out of it." 

"What is wrong with my business?" 

" Oh, I don't know that it's wrong, as lots of big busi- 
nesses go in these days ; but it strikes me as rather vul- 
gar, don't you know." 

A slap in the face could not have stung Barker more 
sharply. He half rose from his chair, fell back, and 
opened his mouth to speak. Yet he remained dumb. 
Somehow he could not find words in which to reply to 
this cold-voiced, dull-eyed man. On the other hand, he 
had that self-command which prevented any mere splut- 
terings of rage. 

" I might have called it brutal," the stock-broker went 
on, flicking the ash from his cigarette, and regarding 
reflectively the glowing point, "only that brutes aren't 
given to— premeditation — ^the word will have to serve. 
I grant you, it may not strike everybody as vulgar, but 
that's how I feel about it. I do not expect you to agree." 
He paused and glanced at the other. 

Barker held his tongue. 

Rhind resumed speaking. "You talked a great deal 
this afternoon about the campaign and victories and so 
forth of the past twelve months; you did not mention 
that you had been fighting an utterly defenceless enemy. 
As a matter of fact. Barker, your method is merely that 
of assault and battery — ^which I cannot but consider vul- 
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gar. Have you ever attacked a man as strong as your- 
self?" 

Barker spoke at last. 

" You talk nonsense," he said roughly. " Sentimental 
nonsense! If the public prefer to buy from C. & C. 
stores " 

"Oh, the public," said Rhind gently. "The 

public is quite irresponsible. It ruins a white man to 
save a ha'penny and spends a thousand pounds to convert 
a nigger. I wonder what our ancient mariner thinks of 
the public. He must have enjoyed hearing you talk this 
afternoon about public favour and appreciation." 

" You have taken a considerable time to make up your 
mind on this matter?" said Barker, restraining himself. 

" About half-an-hour." 

"You knew as much about the business when you 
bought your shares and became a director." 

" Possibly I did. I don't usually go into a business 
without knowing something about it. Still, as I told you, 
I don't like ghosts." 

" But you have no objections to a big profit on your 
shares?" 

" None whatever." 

"Apart from the dividend, you have doubled your 
money." 

"That is so." 

" Then let me tell you," said Barker tensely, " you are 
a hypocrite." 

"That has occurred to me before now," Rhind re- 
turned calmly, but there were faint sparks in his dull 
eyes. " By the way, let us have the present price of 
C & C's." 

He turned to his desk and lifted the telephone receiver. 

Laying it on its rest a minute later, he reported that 
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C. & C.'s. were being bid for at thirty-nine shillings and 
ninepence." 

" When do you intend to sell? " asked Barker. 

"To-morrow morning. I don't suppose my little lot 
will affect the market much." 

" It will, if your firm sells them. I don't want the 
price to go back before the English issue." 

" The English issue will be applied for twice over." 

" I'd prefer it to be applied for three times over. Will 
you sell your shares to me — ^now?" 

"Yes!" Rhind smiled. He had looked for this. 
"Now — at this moment?" 

"At this moment. How many have you?" 

" Fifteen hundred." Rhind got up and opened a safe, 
from which he took several certificates. He rang a bell 
twice, and presently a clerk entered the room. 

'" Get a transfer for these made out at once, in favour 
of Mr. Robert Barker, and bring it back with a witness. 
Consideration money — ^well. Barker, shall we make ii 
even money — ^three thousand pounds? I shan't charge 
you any commission or stamps." 

"All right." 

The clerk left the room. 

"You understand," said Barker, "that this ends our 
business together." 

" Oh, yes. The papers relating to any other matters 
between us shall reach you before six to-night." 

"You are throwing away good business, let me tell 
you." 

" You mean profitable business. 

Barker rose and produced his cheque book. Rhind 
placed a chair for him at the desk and handed him a 
pen, saying: 

"By the way, don't fill in my name on the cheque, 
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Leave the line blank, please. I'll cash it in a roundabout 
way." 

"Why?" 

" A banker often suspects a biggish sum of even money 
to be a loan. Bankers seem to be bred on suspicions." 

" So you're hard up? " snapped Barker, with a grin. 

" You are almost as vulgar as your business, my good 
man," said Rhind sweetly. 

" ni fill in your name on the cheque ! " 

"Then the deal is off." 

Barker quivered for a moment. It would have been a 
real pleasure to him then to have risen and smashed the 
other's face, but business came first with him. He wrote 
out the cheque for three thousand pounds and signed it. 
While he was doing so Rhind left the room. 

Barker sat back in his chair, gazing at his bold, clear 
signature. His resentment against his quondam colleague 
was exceedingly bitter. Rhind had treated him like dirt, 
he told himself, and yet Rhind required three thousand 
pounds, apparently, without delay. Barker could not 
understand it. He was not used to superiority and super- 
ciliousness coupled with a need of money. He felt like 
tearing up the cheque and cancelling the bargain ; he even 
thought of pouring some of his own large holding of 
shares on the market, and depressing it so that Rhind 
might obtain as little as possible for his shares. But to 
do these things would not be business. They would not 
help the issue of the English company's shares, and he 
wanted that to be a sensational success. The cheers of 
the shareholders still rang in his memory. He felt that 
he must gain reputation as well as money. Wherefore 
he would suffer Rhind's offensiveness yet a while. 

The stockbroker returned, accompanied by his clerks, 
and the transfer was signed and witnessed* In exchange 
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for the document the managing director handed Rhind 
the cheque. 

" I haven't crossed it," he remarked. 

" Thanks ; that suits me nicely." There was a queer, 
half-humorous gleam in Rhind's eyes. 

The clerks departed. 

Barker got up. " I think that is all," he said. " You'll 
send along those papers to-night?" 

"Yes," returned Rhind absently, folding the cheque 
in two and placing it in his pocket-book. " Do you know 
what Fm going to do with this, Mr. Barker?" 

" Pay some of your debts, I suppose." 

" Not exactly. I'm going to lay a ghost. Rather ex- 
pensive, but it will be rather amusing, too. Because, you 
see, I'm also going to raise a ghost — for you." 

"I don't see." 

" Well — ^to be obvious — I'm going to give this cheque 
to our friend the ancient mariner ; and as you have given 
me twice as much for my shares as I paid for them, I'm 
going to give you the whole of the credit " 

"Quit fooling I" exclaimed Barker, moving towards 
the door. 

"By to-morrow or the next day you will be over- 
whelmed with showers of blessings and apologies for the 
many curses bestowed on you in the past. I don't often 
indulge in a joke, but this time " 

" I believe you're mad. Do you think I'm going to be- 
lieve that you will throw away three thousand ^" 

" Not throw away, my dear sir ; not throw away. 
Extravagance is not throwing away; someone gets the 
benefit. By about noon to-morrow I expect to accom- 
pany our ancient mariner and your cheque — with his 
name filled in — ^to your bank and see that the teller does 
his duty. The ancient one will then be able to start 
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business again, unless he happens to be too dotty, in 
which case I'll see about an annuity. Then I'll forget 
about him. My ghost will be laid — ^but yours will come 
into being. I wonder how you will enjoy having a really 
grateful ghost. A merry jest, Mr. Barker — eh?" There 
was something almost diabolic in the stockbroker's quiet 
laugh. 

Barker gritted his teeth. He was afraid to speak lest 
he give his enemy another advantage. 

" But I will be merciful," said Rhind presently. " The 
ancient one shall be bound to secrecy. Your generosity 
won't get into the papers; you won't be dunned all day 
long for subscriptions. Your cheque " 

"I'll stop the cheque I" 

"Oh, no, you won't. It wouldn't be good business, 
you know. Now will you please tell me the ancient one's 
name and address?" 

" Find out ! " Barker laughed harshly. " If you don't 
even know his name, you can't " 

" If I don't know his name, my dear sir, I know his 
whiskers. There isn't another pair like them in Scotland. 
From a description of his whiskers the police will locate 
him for me within the next few hours. Quite a romance ! 
A fortune in whiskers!" 

Barker took a step forward, his half-raised hands 
clenched. 

" Damn you ! " he whispered hoarsely. 

" Good-afternoon," said Rhind. 

"You think yourself mighty superior " 

"You encourage my conceit. Good-afternoon." 

"But I'm not in the habit of being beaten," said 
Barker, " and I'll let you see '' 

Rhind sprang up. 
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" I*m tired of this," he said sharply. " Our business is 
finished. Good-afternoon." 

" You think you can bully me ! " 

"Anyone can bully — a bully. That's what you are, 
Mr. Barker — a mean, money-grubbing, purse-proud, vul- 
gar bully 1 You can have the last word if you like. Fve 
no more to say. Good-afternoon." The speaker walked 
to the window and looked out. 

" It doesn't end here, Mr. Rhind." Barker's eyes were 
blazing ; his face was ashen. " I swear it doesn't end 
here," he repeated, with his hand on the door. "You 
think you have the upper hand because you're a swell. 
But it doesn't end here. By God, no ! " 

Rhind paid no attention. He did not move until he 
heard the crash of the door. Then he went back to his 
desk and rang the telephone bell. 

" I do believe I am a bit mad," he said to himself, " but 
the man's face haunts me. . . . Three thousand pounds I 
. . . Well, it'll be a new experience, and I want one 
badly. ... I hope the ancient one hasn't gone and 
drowned himself. . . . Thank the Lord I'm done with 
Barker. He was beginning to sicken me with his eternal 
idea of good business. . . . I'm sorry for him, too, 
poor devil." 



CHAPTER XV 

MUNGO CRUDEN arrived at his home, after the 
company meeting, to find his old friend John Clem- 
ent awaiting him in the " library." 

" Well, John," he said, a shade less hearty in his greet- 
ing than usual, for his nerves had been shaken. Next 
moment he cried, " God bless me, man I What has hap- 
pened? Ye look ten years younger I " 

" I feel it," returned Clement, " and something has 
happened, Mungo." 

" Harry chucked it, and coming home?" 

" No. . . . Still, Harry has everything to do with it. 
When you've got your pipe going I'll tell )rou." 

" Oh, I know," said Cruden, dropping into his shabby 
easy-chair. " Harry has struck it rich — ^and he hasn't 
been out there a month." 

" No. If you've a big cigar, Mungo, I'll smoke it." 

" You will? " The host produced a box from the cab- 
inet on the wall at his elbow. " Have one of these. I 
keep 'em for my feenancial friends. They are all g^eat 
men ; and, in the world o' feenance, the greater the man, 
the greater the cigar. I gathered that long ago from the 
comic papers, and I'm beginning to think there's more 
truth in the comics than in the dailies. The cigars are 
all right, John. Cost me two-and-four apiece, wholesale. 
I daresay they're worth a sixpence, though even that's a 
good price. But it's unusual for you to take a big cigar, 
John. What's up? Harry getting married?" 

Clement chose a cigar deliberately. If he sighed, it 
was very slightly. 

858 
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" You have already explained the matter, Mungo," he 
said, smiling. " You keep those abnormal cigars for your 
financial friends. Very well ! In the first place, I'm your 
friend. In the second place, I'm — ^financial ! " 

"Well, I'm— blessed!" cried Cruden. " Ye've got a 
big subscription. Don't deny it, man! I see it in your 
eye! Can ye lend me a fiver?" 

" A thousand fivers if you like, old friend." 

Cruden stopped in the midst of filling his pipe. 

"What's the joke, John?" he said, puzzled. 

Clement inspected his big cigar, the end of which he 
was cutting, ere he replied: 

" It's between ourselves, Mungo. • . . I'm going to 
tell you because you are my oldest and best friend, and . 
because I want your advice, and — and because I have felt 
at times that — ^that you doubted the sincerity of my boy 
Harry. When I tell you, I'm sure you will never doubt 
his sincerity again. Since this morning, when Mr. Tor- 
rance, Harry's partner, brought me the news — ^and the 
draft — I've been thinking that no man ever had such a 
good son as mine." 

"I don't think I ever doubted your boy," said Cruden, 
" but, to tell the truth, I've never been very sure of his 
partner ; not that I ever had anything against him, except 
that he always had a lot of irons in the fire. Young men 
should stick to their own trades — and so should old ones," 
he added with a sigh. " But tell me your news. I be- 
lieve I can guess what it is. Harry has given you a 
parcel o' shares in the Torrance Copper mine. I've got 
some shares myself. Barker's a director. Have I guessed 
right, John?" 

" Partly. Harry has given me all his shares and all 
the money he got as well when the company was floated. 
Mr. Torrance brought me ten thousand pounds this 
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morning, and he thought the shares would bring five 
times as much before they were all sold. Harry had in- 
structed him to sell them gradually. I hope the money 
doesn't turn my head. I wonder if I should accept it. 
Advise me, Mungo." 

" I'll congratulate ye first on your son," cried Cruden, 
jumping up and wringing his friend's hand. " It must 
be a grand thing to have a son." He wheeled round and 
rang the bell. " Ye'll take a glass of champagne, John? 
This is no day for temperance principles. Man, I'm glad 
ye've got what ye wanted at last. And to think your 
own boy Harry should be the one to do it I " He shook 
his friend's hand again. " A grand thing to have a son," 
he repeated, going back to his easy-chair. " Well, drink 
his health in the best ! " 

Clement laughed. " It's a long time since I tasted a — 
cup of tea," he said. 

" Ach ! I might ha' known it ! " the host exclaimed in 
a tone of disgust. "But I thought when ye took that 
big cigar ye were on for anything. Sure ye won't have 
an)rthing but tea? " 

" Sure. And I'm sure, also, that you would prefer a 
little whisky." 

" That's a fact. I'm not keen on gassy drinks. But 
it's an occasion for champagne all the same. . . . Come 
inl" 

A maid entered and received his orders. " See that the 
tea is good, Kate," he said. " Mr. Clement doesn't like 
the usual afternoon dish-water." He turned to his friend. 

" Now, John, tell me all about it." 

Mr. Clement had not been the only recipient of a call 
from Torrance that day. 
In an old-fashioned dingy office near the riverside, at 
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Finnieston, Torrance, presenting his card, enquired for 
" Mr. Handyside," and was presently shown into a pri- 
vate room in keeping with the office. 

" You'll excuse my not rising, Mr. Torrance," said 
Handyside, not offering his hand. " Please take a seat." 
There was an uneasy expression on the lame man's face 
— a look of anticipation of the worst. 

"Glad to make your acquaintance, Mr. Handyside," 
said Torrance, with a smile. " You knew my partner, 
but he is abroad at present, and as I had to be in Glas- 
gow to-day I thought I'd call on you with reference to 
your letter which we received yesterday." 

" Yes," murmured the other, his eyes on his desk, " my 
letter regarding the bill due a week hence. I was sorry 
to have to ask for a renewal, but money is extremely 
scarce just now, and " 

" Quite so. However, I managed to scrape up suffi- 
cient for you to retire the bill with. Here's a draft for 
the amount." Torrance passed an envelope to Handy- 
side, who took it like a man in a dream. 

"This is very good of you, Mr. Torrance," he said 
at last, and the colour mounted to his brows. 

" Not at all." Torrance smiled again. He was having 
a most enjoyable day of it. 

" It is very good of you. Have you the new bill for 
me to sign ? " 

" No. In thinking over the matter, I thought we 
might try to do without bills in future, Mr. Handyside." 

The lame man went pale again. " I fear I could not 
promise to pay cash in every instance," he said, with a 
sad attempt at dignity. " I should explain that " 

" I wasn't thinking of cash payments," the other inter- 
rupted. " We are quite willing that you should take a 
reasonable length of credit — say, six months ** 
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" But that IS longer than I take with the bills ! " 

" Of course we shall be glad to have the money sooner, 
if it suits you. Then," continued Torrance, wishing he 
might laugh, " we should be glad if we could do more 
business with you." 

" Oh ! " said Handyside, ruddy once more. It is dif- 
ficult to be dignified when one has just been relieved of 
a great terror. 

" At present," went on Torrance, " your account is not 
more than fifteen hundred pounds, which is a small 
account for a large foundry like yours. Can't you give 
us more?" 

" My dear sir, I can very easily buy more from your 
firm, but " 

" I should be very glad to see our business with you 
doubled. We are anxious to do more business, but you 
will understand me when I say that we are not yet strong 
enough — a young firm, you know — ^to give unlimited 
credit. But up to, say, four thousand pounds — ^well, we 
shall be delighted I" And Torrance's rugged face was 
contorted with an effort to look serious. 

" Four thousand pounds I " muttered the other under 
his breath. " I— I'll think over it, Mr. Torrance," he 
said aloud, but his voice shook. " I'll think over it, and 
let you know." 

" Right ! " said Torrance cheerfully. He glanced at his 
watch and rose hurriedly. " I wanted to have a longer 
chat, Mr. Handyside," he contrived to say in an ordinary 
tone, "but I have to go off again by the two o'clock 
express. Don't forget to look me up when you come to 
London." He shook hands cordially with the lame man, 
who seemed to have no words left, and bolted from the 
room. 

A little later Handyside sat erect and rang the spring- 
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bell on his desk. In his eyes was the light that had not 
been there for many a day — ^the light of hope. But the 
elderly clerk who answered the summons did not notice 
the change ; for some days sheer pity had compelled him 
to avoid his employer's face. 

" Alick," said Handyside softly. 

"Sir?" 

" The old firm is not going to break after all." 

And Harry Clement in far Vancouver was still a 
miserable man. 



CHAPTER XVI 

'* A WOMAN wishes to see you, sir." 

Jl\ " A woman? " Rhind looked up from his desk. 

" Yes, sir. She gave no name, but she said you asked 
her husband to call, and, as he is ill, she has come her- 
self." 

'* 111! You might show her in here," said the stock- 
broker, feeling uncomfortable, for he foresaw a scene. 

He had always felt a contempt for men who rubbed 
the palms of their hands together, yet that very action 
was his when his visitor entered. A little elderly woman, 
very thin, sallow and sunken-eyed, she was clad in rusty 
black, and Rhind noticed her deplorable gloves. 

" Mrs. Scobie ? " he said enquiringly. 

She dropped an old-fashioned curtsey. 

"We got yer letter this momin', sir," she said, and 
looked up in Rhind's face, anxiously, appealingly. 

Rhind placed a chair for her. 

" Ye're Mr. Rhind hissel'?" she asked, suddenly sus- 
picious. 

"Yes. Am I to understand that you have come to 
represent your husband, Mrs. Scobie?" 

She blinked at him; she did not understand the 
question. 

" Is your husband unable to attend to a business 
matter?" 

She shook her head. " He's ower ill even to read yer 
letter, sir. Oh, sir ! " she cried, and her voice broke, 
" yer letter didna say muckle, but it seemed to say there 

91^ 
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was something that wud be to ma man's advantage. Oh, 
sir, if there's ony hope, tell it quick! For the love o' 
God, tell it quick I What is't? Is't a legacy? What 
did ye mean when ye wrote about ma man's advantage. 
Oh I— tell me, tell me!" 

Rhind reddened with embarrassment. 

"And you are Mrs. James Scobie?" 

She tore the shabby glove from her left hand and 
showed him the thread of gold on the third finger. 

" Yes," he said with much gentleness. " But you un- 
derstand, I must be quite sure of your identity. Now, 
can you tell me where your husband, Mr. Scobie, was 
between two and three o'clock yesterday afternoon?" 

She shook her head. 

" If I kent that, I wud ken what brocht him hame to 
me like a madman. Sir, dae ye ken a man o' the name o' 
Barker—Robert Barker?" 

" I do." 

The woman's hands went up trembling. " May the 
Lord deal wi' Robert Barker as he has dealt wi' ma 
man 1 " she whispered. 

" I am now quite sure of your identity, Mrs. Scobie," 
said Rhind gravely. " But will you tell me how Mr. Bar- 
ker has affected your husband ? When you have done so 
I will tell you about the advantage of which my note 
said Mr. Scobie would hear." 

"Oh, sir!" she cried, stretching her hands towards 
him, "wud ye no' tell me the guid news first? If I 
could tak' ma man guid news, it micht save him — it 
micht mak' him want to live. He's had naethin' but bad 
news for years; an' his hert's near broke. I'll answer 
every question ye like to ask me, sir, but tell me first 
aboot the guid news. Tell me — tell me ! " • 

She rose, tottered to him and knelt at his feet 
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" Don't, Mrs. Scobie ! " This was far worse than any- 
thing he had anticipated. Awkwardly he took her by the 
arms, raised her, and guided her back to her chair. " I'll 
tell you at once. It's just this. I've a cheque here for 
three thousand pounds; it is for your husband. It is a 
gift, and you and Mr. Scobie can do anything you like 
with it." As he spoke he opened his desk and took out 
the cheque. "As soon as Mr. Scobie can write his 
name on the back of this, he'll get the money ; and if I 
can be of any use, you and he have only got to say so, 
and — er — I'll be delighted, don't you know." 

The old woman said never a word. Her sunken eyes 
searched Rhind's face. 

** Don't you believe it? " he said at last. " It is quite 
true. See, here is the cheque." He placed it in her 
hands. " Read it for yourself, Mrs. Scobie. I have still 
to fill in Mr. Scobie's name, but the signature should 
interest you." 

"Robert Barker!" she gasped. "Robert Barker! Oh, 
what does it mean? Shairly it's no' a trick, sir." 

"You need not be afraid of any trick," he replied, 
smiling with the object of reassuring her. " But I cannot 
give you any explanations, except that I got the cheque 
from Mr. Barker and promised him I would see that 
your husband got the money. Of course, you will want 
to see Mr. Barker himself, and '* 

Tears were rolling down the withered cheeks. 

" I canna understaun' it, sir," she said. " It's that 
wonderfu' an' sudden. If it's true ^" 

" It is true. What can I say to make you believe it, 
Mrs. Scobie? If your husband were able to endorse this 
now, I would put the money into your hands within 
half-an-hour." 

" But I canna understaun' Robert Barker gi'ein' mx 
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man a fortune efter ruinin' him. I canna understaun' it. 
He's sic a hard man." 

" Every man has his soft spot. Perhaps Mr. Barker 
is— er sorry." 

"Sorry? Oh, if I could believe that! Sir, what am 
I to dae? I want to rin an' tell ma man aboot this. It 
wud mak' a new man o' him to think he could pey his 
debts an' baud up his heid again. An' there wud be 
plenty left for wur auld age. It's an' awfu' thing to 
lose everything when ye're gettin' auld. Oh, sir, what 
am I to dae? For I'm feart to tell him. It wud jist kill 
him if it turned oot to be no' true." 

Rhind had never imagined that the affair would in- 
terest him so deeply, nor had he, even half-an-hour ago, 
possessed any real compassion for these old people. Ere 
the woman's arrival he had been calling himself an ass, 
not only for throwing away a considerable sum of money, 
but for plunging into a situation which might prove ex- 
tremely disagreeable. He was not an uncharitable man. 
He frequently gave his money to institutions and to 
individuals. But hitherto he had never given his 
sympathy. 

And now the misery of a strange old woman, shabby 
and vulgar of speech, had somehow touched him until 
his sharply awakened sympathy had almost overcome his 
embarrassment. Edwin Rhind had no knowledge of the 
lives of the "common" people around him, unless one 
reckons the knowledge gained from the newspapers. In 
the streets and in public conveyances he rather shrank 
from the contact of all who did not wear fine linen. The 
possibility of fine feelings — not necessarily refined feel- 
ings — under coarse raiment had never occurred to him. 
He was quite uninterested in the small shopkeepers, the 
working men and women, the poor, of the city he lived 
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in. To him they were all simply one great class — a 
lower class. He knew nothing about them, save that 
they existed and gave the police emplo)rment There are 
many men, and women, too, who like Rhind live out 
their lives without ever a glimpse of the whole truth 
about the swarming hives of the humanity to which 
they so carelessly refer as common people. They 
reck nothing of the finer feelings — ^the loving kindness 
and unselfishness — in the lives of those who dwell in 
mean streets. Newspapers do not record such things. 
They tell but half the truth, the black half. 

It came to Rhind as a shock, how this old wife loved 
her old crazy husband. Of herself, he perceived, she 
thought not at all. The money would be welcome to her 
simply because it would mean relief to him. She was 
thinking of him all the time. 

" Don't be afraid," he said abruptly. " Is your hus- 
band well enough to speak to me? " 

"Ye — ^ye wudna say onything to hurt him?" 

" ni tell you exactly what I'll say— and what Til do, 
Mrs. Scobie. Do you live far from here?" 

" No' that faur, sir. It's aff the Gallowgate. But, sir, 
ye'll no' be thinkin' o' comin' there. It's no' a vera nice 
place o' just the yin room. Oh, I never thocht we wud 
end in a single room up a close in a toon. We had a 
wee hoose o' wur ain doon the watter, but — Oh, sir, hoo 
am I to believe it's true abopt the money?" 

" I was going to say that we'll take a cab to where 
you live, and on the way we'll call at a bank. I'll get 
bank-notes to the amount of this cheque, and we'll take 
both to your husband. He can endorse the cheque, give 
it to me, and take the notes in his hand. If he cannot 
write, I'll make the cheque payable to you, and you can 
endorse it to me. Then you will know, and so will he. 
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that there is no doubt whatever about the money. Will 
that do ? " He spoke as if addressing a child. 

The old woman dropped the cheque in her lap and 
covered her face with her hands. At last her doubts were 
overcome. 

"Oh, sir! Oh, sir !" she sobbed. "I believe I. . . 
God forgi'e me for no' believin' at first, for He can 
change the hardest man, an' he's shairly changed Robert 
Barker. . . . An' you, sir, ye'U forgi'e a stupit auld 
buddy for no' takin' yer word at first. Ye've been that 
kind to me, ye've been that -" 

The stockbroker rose, desperately ill at ease, and took 
possession of the cheque. 

" Now, we won't talk about it any more," he said with 
a poor show of briskness. " Come, Mrs. Scobie ; don't 
er — ^worry about it further. Bear up, you know, and all 
that. The sooner we take the good news to your hus- 
band the better. Isn't that so? I'll leave you for a 
moment and see about the cab." He quitted the room 
hastily. 

The Scobies were not actually destitute, but Rhind in 
all his life had never entered so poor a house, or rather 
room. Probably he was more shocked than he had good 
reason to be. Two pounds sterling would doubtless have 
bought all the furniture, for Scobie's bankruptcy had been 
followed by the rout of his household effects, and all he 
now owned had been purchased by the subscriptions of 
his children ; yet what seemed absolute destitution to the 
stockbroker may have been merely poverty to the Scobies. 

There was an aggressive smell of soap about the apart- 
ment, and Rhind realised that the bare floor had been 
scrubbed very recently. At the same time there was an 
odour of closeness which offended his nostrils greatly. 
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By arrangement Rhind had not entered until the old 
woman had bidden him to do so. 

Now he was standing about a yard from the built-in 
bed whereon the sick man was lying. 

Scobie's little eyes travelled up and down the visitor's 
person in discomfiting fashion. Rhind waited for him 
to speak, for he understood that Mrs. Scobie had hinted 
at the reason of his visit; besides, he had no idea of what 
to say. 

The rich man is rarely a good speaker when con- 
fronted with the injured poor man ; the latter has some- 
times a tongue of flame. 

When, however, two minutes had gone, Rhind could 
no longer endure the peering questioning eyes that 
moved so slightly while the man himself remained so 
motionless. 

" Well, Mr. Scobie," he said, " I hope you are feeling 
better. Your wife has explained why I am here." Nerv- 
ously he sought his breast pocket 

" I ken ye," said Scobie. " Ye come f rae Robert Bar- 
ker. I seen ye on the platform yesterday. The wife 
doesna ken aboot that, but it doesna matter noo. Naethin' 
matters noo. . • • God blast Robert Barker an' a' his 
company I" 

" Oh, Jamie ! " cried his wife. " Robert Barker means 
weel by us. He " 

" Peace, wife ! Robert Barker couldna mean weel by 
ony human bein'. It's no' in him! . . . But say yer 
say, sir," he said, turning his eyes once more on Rhind. 

The stockbroker took a step forward and, in fingers 
that shook a little, held the cheque before the old man's 
eyes. 

" Can you make out the signature and the sum, Mr. 
Scobie?" 
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The woman knelt by the bed and caught her husband's 
hand. 

" Read it, dearie," she murmured. " It's a' richt. Yer 
afflictions are a' by noo." 

To Rhind it seemed that the old man would never un- 
derstand, that he was staring at the cheque without see- 
ing it. 

But at last Scobie spoke. 

"God in Heaven I" he whispered, and appeared to 
collapse. 

His wife rose with a wail of terror. 

" Water," said Rhind. 

Ere she could procure it, the old man spoke again. 

" It's no' true ! " he cried fiercely, raising himself on 
one arm. " It's a trap I He wants to kill me a' thegether. 
Dinna touch his dirty money, wife. Dinna touch it I 
Whaur's yer pride? " 

"No, no," said Rhind soothingly. "The cheque is 
all right — ^so right that I am prepared to give you cash 
in exchange for it here and now. See ! here is the money 
— thirty notes for a hundred pounds each." 

Scobie fell back on the pillow, speechless. Once more 
his wife, having offered him water which he signed away, 
knelt and took his hand. 

" It's a' richt, dearie. Nae mair troubles for you an' 
me. Ye'U be able to pey everybody an' ha'e plenty left 
for wur auld age. For the Lord has changed the hert 
o' Robert Barker. An' it's the Lord's will we sud tak' 
the money. Ye understan' noo, Jamie— dae ye no' ? " 

He looked at her helplessly. Rhind turned away. 

" I didna believe it masel'," she went on, " when this 
kind gentleman tell't me at first. But I see noo that it 
was an easy thing for the Lord to dae. D'ye no' see that, 
dearie? For that explains it a'. Robert Barker's vexed 
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for us noo. Maybe he didna think what he was daein' 
when he ruined ye. Shairly we maun try to forgi'e him 
an' feel kindly to him noo. . . . Oh, what generosity, 
Jamie, what generosity ! It's no' as if ye had b^fged an' 
got a wee thing o' cherity frae him. He's g^'ed ye a for- 
time, an' g^'ed it freely. It's a gift like a King's. It's 
like a dream — but it's true, ay, it's true ! Ye understaun' 
noo, dearie? Oh, say ye understaun'. Say ye believe." 

Rhind, with sweat on his forehead, shivered. He had 
never dreamed of htmian agony like this. With his back 
still turned to the old people, he moved quietly to the 
far end of the room. 

"Jamie! Ye understaun' noo? Ye believe?" 

There was no reply. 

"Jamie! . . . Dearie!" 

All at once Rhind heard a peculiar sound, and presently 
the old woman was clutching his arm. 

" A doctor, sir, a doctor! " she gasped. 

Two hours later Rhind, ghastly, entered the counting- 
house of G)ast & Q>untry, Limited. 

"Mr. Barker in?" 

" I'll -see, Mr. Rhind," said the polite clerk who had 
come to the counter. 

The clerk lifted up the hinged part of the counter, 
came through, and, with a curious glance at Rhind, went 
along the passage leading to the managing director's 
room. 

He returned, smirking. 

" Mr. Barker is engaged," he said cheekily. 

Rhind nipped him by the coat-collar, flung him with a 
crash against the counter, and strode along the passage. 

The door of the managing director's sacred room flew, 
open and shuddered against the rubber stop. 
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Barker looked up from some papers. 

" I'm engaged," he said stifHy. 

Rhind flung the door shut, and faced Barker. 

" Scobie's dead," he said, in a voice not his own. 

Barker leaned back in his chair. " What are you talk- 
ing about?" 

" Oh, you devil, you devil ! " 

" Are you mad ? " 

" You murderer I " 

Barker smote the bell on his desk. 

Rhind came close to him and snatched up the heavy 
ruler, the ruler which the dead man had once flourished 
over Barker. 

" Tell your clerk it's a mistake," he said, " or I'll kill 
you. Tell him you don't want him." 

Barker looked into the eyes that had once been dull; 
he saw the face which used to be so unemotional. 

A tap fell on the door. 

" Get me last month's returns for Whitecomer," called 
the managing director. Then he turned to Rhind. 

" What is it? Are you mad? " he asked sternly. 

" Pretty nearly. ... I came to tell you that Scobie 
— ^the man who cursed you yesterday — is dead. I — I 
saw him die. You devil 1 You murderer ! " 

"And how did he die?" Barker rose swiftly. 

The ruler slipped from Rhind's fingers, and an awful 
smile came upon his face. 

"He died," said the stockbroker unevenly, "he died 
from a great shock — ^the shock of discovering that Rob- 
ert Barker could be generous. Oh, you swine! You 
Grod-forsaken brute 1" 

Barker, his face pale, recoiled, but recovered himself. 

" You fool ! " he said in a low voice, " you gave him 
that cheque?" 
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"He couldn't take it. . . . But his wife will get 
the money." Rhind wavered where he stood. " I shall 
never forget it," he went on in a hopeless voice. " The 
old man was ill, and we thought the pleasant surprise 
would cure him. It — ^it killed him. And . . . it's you 
who are to blame." 

Barker shrugged his shoulders. 

" I have nothing to do with it. You have played an 
idiotic game, with very unfortunate results. I think I 
have already mentioned that I am engaged." 

Rhind stiffened. 

" I have come across some queer things in business," 
he said slowly, " but never a — a thing like you. I — I " 

Springing at Barker, he struck him to the floor. 

With blood on his chin Barker got up. 

"You'll pay for this," he said savagely. 

But Rhind's passion was exhausted. Like a drunken 
man he staggered to the door, muttering: 

" I shall never forget it, I shall never forget it." 

" I'll ruin you yet, you silly swell ! " said Barker. 

Rhind did not seem to hear him. " I shall never for- 
get it," he said once more, and went out. 

He took a closed cab home. He was thoroughly un- 
nerved. In the hall he met his wife dressed to go motor- 
ing. 

"Katherinel" 

Mrs. Rhind blanched and stepped back from him. He 
looked frightful. 

"What is the matter?" she asked in a whisper. 

He went past her till he reached the morning-room. 
In the doorway he half turned and beckoned her to 
follow him. 

"Lock the door, Katherine," he said hoarsely when 
they were both within. 
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The key was on the outside, but she transferred it and 
did as he had asked. 

"What is it, Edwin?" 

He dropped into a big chair and hid his face. 

"What is it?" she repeated. "Can't you tell me?" 
she continued more gently. "Is it the business? Are 
we ruined ? I — I don't really mind if we are, you know- 
But tell me, Edwin." 

Without raising his head he held out his hands towards 
her. 

" Help me, Katherine." 

" Help you ? " She hesitated ; then took a step nearer 
him. 

" Help me, Katherine." And this time he looked at her. 
His wretchedness went to her heart — poor heart whose 
lightness had so long been a lie. 

" Can I help you ? " she whispered. 

" No one but you can help me. Oh, I have no one but 
you, Katherine. Come — to me." 

She flushed and paled. 

"Help me, Katherine," he moaned and hid his face 
again. 

Swiftly she went to him. She knelt beside him. 

" Tell me," she sighed. " I want to help you — dear." 



CHAPTER XVII 

** JUf Y dear boy, I tell you it was simply the girl's 
iVl freshness that charmed the audience. I don't 
mind admitting that it charmed me too. But she isn't a 
genius. Her voice, her acting is no better than you hear 
and see in a dozen London theatres. But London is 
easily pleased, and Elsie Glen may be the rage — or one of 
the rages — for a year or two. After that — ^the second 
rowl The present subtle difference between her and so 
many other girls will evaporate. Still, don't spare your 
praises, my boy. Give her something in to-morrow's 
Gazette that she can remember when she is out of the 
limelight. I'm going to praise her for all I'm worth in 
the Courier — poor little woman I " 

And the elderly journalist slipped his hand through 
the young one's arm and hurried him in the direction of 
the Strand. 

In her dressing-room Elsie submitted herself to the at- 
tentions of her dresser, a sad-faced, middle-aged woman, 
who had been on the stage herself, but who had come to 
find work behind the scenes more regular, if not more 
profitable, than in them. The woman talked volubly, and 
Elsie did not interrupt her. 

The girl was still thrilling with the excitement of her 
triumph. The applause was still in her ears, the tiers of 
dim faces before her eyes. Her thoughts were in a tu- 
mult; they would not be controlled. By fits and starts 
she remembered her terror on her first entrance, the 
faint clapping of some kindly people who would give 
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her encouragement, her first song, the recall which fol- 
lowed and almost struck her dumb by its unexpected- 
ness, the laughter that rewarded her acting in the 
little comedy scene with the first man whom, according 
to the "book," she had never met. These and many 
more small incidents whirled in her memory, dancing, 
as it were, round the great fact of the evening — ^the 
final and emphatic approval of the audience. And there 
were the congratulations of her fellow actors and ac- 
tresses — ^very sweet to her — ^and the strange behaviour 
of Bl)rth, who, without a single word, shook both her 
hands for near a minute and then suddenly bent and 
kissed them. 

Now he and his sister were waiting to take her to sup- 
per along with the other principals. It would be a gay 
gathering, Elsie knew, and yet she would have excused 
herself could she have done so without hurting her two 
good friends. She knew that Lady MacDonald, for 
whom her affection was warmer than ever, would await 
her return through long lonely hours, for a pencilled 
note among the bouquets on a side table bore the words, 
tremulously written: 

" My dear, you are splendid. I shall wait up for you. 
I cannot sleep till I see you and make sure that you are 
just my little Elsie, after all." 

Towards the end of the opera Elsie had glanced at 
the box her ladyship had taken, wherein Mr. and Mrs. 
Rhind were to have been her guests. But the Rhinds 
were not there. Instead she made out the face of Robert 
Barker. She felt no resentment against Lady Mac- 
Donald. Barker had some time ago announced his in- 
tention of being present, and it was natural enough that 
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he should visit the box. She wondered later what had 
kept the Rhinds away, not knowing that Lady Mac- 
Donald had that day received an apologetic telegram. 
For once the Rhinds had forgotten an engagement. She 
had forgiven Rhind for his wife's sake, and now in her 
hour of triumph she realised how much she owed his 
wife. Ah, if only these two could find true happiness I 

If only she herself could find it ! Her triumph was not 
true happiness to Elsie Glen. In this world it takes two 
to make true happiness out of a triumph — the dear one 
who does and the dear one who says " Well done ! " God 
be with the man or woman who wins the plaudits of 
thousands and never the whisper of One. ..." I am 
my beloved's, and my beloved is mine." Let ever3rthing 
go, but let that remain. On the victor's brow the wreath 
withers quickly, laid at the feet of another it may survive 
the victor. 

" Oh, Harry, Harry ! " this girl cried in her heart. 

She wondered which newspaper she would send him 
on the morrow. Somehow she shrank from sending him 
any — ^but she had promised. After all, he was only her 
— friend. 

"You're teeling the reaction a bit. Miss Glen," said 
the garrulous dresser, at the end of half-an-hour's silence 
on Elsie's part. 

"Yes, mother," Elsie replied absently. She roused 
herself. "How is your daughter to-night?" 

The sad-faced woman sighed. 

" Doctor says she ought to be sent to the country ; 
but it can't be done," she said in a dreary voice. 

" It can be done — ^now," said Elsie. 

Barker escorted Lady MacDonald from the theatre, 
and at her invitation drove home with her. 
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After they had gone a short distance she said in a 
casual tone of voice : " By the way, those shares have 
not moved yet.'* 

" It isn't time for them to move — ^yet'* 

"Ahl Is the time coming soon, Mr. Barker?" she 
asked with the air of a young girl at her first dinner- 
party. 

" That may depend on yourself, Lady MacDonald." 

She glanced at him in the light of a street lamp which 
at that moment shone into the brougham — ^the luxurious 
little brougham which was one of the things she could 
not give up, which she esteemed even more for the crest 
on the door panel than for the comfort within. 

" I don't understand, Mr. Barker." 

" For value received," he said softly yet grimly. 

Her ladyship understood. She had signed bills in her 
time — and met them when due. 

" I cannot do more than I am doing," she said, a 
trifle haughtily. 

" Neither can I," he retorted, without show of feeling. 

" Yes. ... But what cow I do? " 

" You advised me to wait," said Barker. " I have 
taken your advice and waited. Yet I doubt if the wait- 
ing has improved my chance." He paused and continued 
less quietly : " I had no idea that the thing that hap- 
pened to-night was possible. I have read of such things, 
of course, but took the accounts to be exaggerated. It 
seemed incredible to me that a g^rl on the stage could 
send people crazy as Elsie did to-night." 

" I think she has sent you crazy." 

Ignoring the remark, he resumed. 

" You saw that crowd of people to-night. To-morrow 
night, I suppose, another crowd will lose its head in the 
same way, and the following night " 
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" I should imagine the piece will run for hundreds of 
nights. I have never seen a more enthusiastic first night. 
The whole thing was charming, but the charm was com- 
pleted by Elsie. I am very proud of her. She will have 
London at her feet now." 

The brougham glided on. A full minute passed. 

"What am I to do?" The question was also a 
demand. 

" Have patience, Mr. Barker." 

"Lady MacDonald, I have had patience." 

" Have more." 

Again he was silent. Elsie on the stage had be- 
wildered and bewitched him. He had seen none but her, 
had listened to her voice alone. His desire for her had 
intensified with every beat of his heart 

" What do you wish me to do?" the woman asked in 
a tired voice. 

Slowly he answered. 

"The matter is quite plain. Lady MacDonald. You 
want money, and I — ^want Elsie. I have showed you 
how to make some money. Have you made enough ? " 

She shuddered. 

" Not enough yet," she murmured. 

"And how do you expect to make more?" 

" Oh, how brutal you are 1 " 

" I am sorry. But may I ask what you have done for 
me?" 

Lady MacDonald turned on him. " I have received 
you in my house," she said. 

It humbled him for the moment. 

" I beg your pardon. Lady MacDonald. I forgot my- 
self. Let us leave the matter for to-night. Don't have 
any concern about the shares." 

The weakness of this strong man touched her. 
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" I forgot myself also, Mr. Barker. This money worrvi 
is making me a vulgar old woman. But believe me," she 
said earnestly, " I have tried to help you. And you must 
not think that Elsie's sudden popularity will aifect your 
chance. It will be no harder to win her now than it was 
before. Popularity will never satisfy Elsie — ^perhaps it 
never satisfies anyone. But Elsie is peculiarly unworldly. 
Once more I say : Have patience ! " 

" I will." 

After that they were silent until the brougham stopped 
at her ladyship's home. 

" You will come in for a little, Mr. Barker ? " she said 
hospitably as they waited the opening of the door. " A 
bite of supper " 

"Thank you very much, but it is too late. Let me 
come soon, though." 

" I shall arrange it. You believe I am doing my best 
for you, Mr. Barker?" 

He looked at her keenly. 

" I try to believe," he said at last. " Good-night, Lady 
MacDonald." 

He had gone not far when he heard hurried steps be- 
hind him. . 

"Sir!"' 

Barker halted, and a maid requested him to return for 
a moment as her mistress desired to speak with him. 

In the library he found her ladyship awaiting him. 

"There was something I — I forgot," she said in a 
slightly hoarse voice. She went to the door, opened it, 
peeped out, and closed it noiselessly. 

"What is it?" Barker asked. 

" It is this," she replied, coming over to the table 
and pointing to a letter lying on it. The letter bore a 
couple of colonial stamps and was heavily postmarked. 
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" It came to-night. ... It is addressed to Elsie. The 
writing is — Harry Clement's." The woman spoke with- 
out looking at the man. 

He was silent. 

" I think it is the first time he has written to her since 
he went away," she added, touching the letter. " What 
— do — ^you think about it ? '* 

Still he did not respond. 

"I had not counted on this happening, Mr. Bar- 
ker. ... Of course it may be only a merely friendly 

letter. Still " She paused and glanced at him 

enquiringly. 

He made neither sound nor sign. 

She picked up the letter and weighed it on her plump 
hand. 

" It is very light — ^very thin. It can only be a very 
short letter. Yes ... it cannot be anything but a 
merely friendly one. And so — ^there would be no great 

harm done if it were " Again she glanced at him. 

"You must believe that I am doing my best for you, 
Mr. Barker." 

Her voice was quite hoarse now. 

With that quickness of movement which sometimes 
surprised her friends she stepped to the hearth. The 
fire was burning briskly. 

" It's a horrible thing to do," she muttered. " But I'm 

sure it's only a — friendly letter. And so " She 

bent downwards. 

" No I " cried Barker. " Not that, Lady MacDonald, 
not that!" 

He strode forward, snatched the letter from her fingers 
and flung it on the table. Then, without another word, 
he left the room. 

" Oh, God ! the shame of it I " moaned the miserable 
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woman, collapsing into a chair. Nevertheless she knew 
for certain that the shares would go up. 

At the comer of the Square Barker hailed a prowling 
hansom. He entered it clumsily, for he was not yet ac- 
customed to cabs. 

"Astoria Theatre.'' 

"Stage-door, sir?" 

"No. Go quickly." 

He sank back on the seat. He might yet be in time to 
catch a glimpse of Elsie as she left the theatre. He hun- 
gered for it. Whilst driving home with Lady MacDonald 
he had determined to go back as speedily as possible. He 
knew that Elsie would leave the stage-door ; he also knew 
that she was supping with the Blyths. Some night, he 
told himself recklessly, she would sup with him. 

Robert Barker had never learnt the meaning of the 
word despair. Thus far he had overcome so many ob- 
stacles that all things seemed possible. The thought of 
Clement disturbed him, but, on the other hand, Lady 
MacDonald had shown herself to be sincerely on his side 
— ^albeit by attempting an action he could not counte- 
nance ; it would have been no better than theft, he consid- 
ered, and he had his ideas on the subject of honesty. Of 
late he had barely trusted her as an ally; now he had 
no doubts of her using her influence on his behalf. And 
with her influence — well, even without it he could not 
have relinquished his determination of winning Elsie 
Glen. 

Dismissing the hansom in Shaftesbury Avenue, he 
turned into the lane at the side of the theatre. 

A small crowd lingered about the stage-door; several 
cabs were in attendance. Now and then chorus girls 
slipped out, singly or in twos and threes, and walked 
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away with members of the small crowd, or by them- 
selves. Quite often they found no escort, nor did they 
look for one. Occasionally they came out accompanied 
by men. Doubtless the Devil was in that lane, just as 
he may be in the parlours of the respectable, but Barker 
was surprised because he was not shocked. He had un- 
derstood it to be much worse. In the stage-door he had 
expected to see the mouth of Hell. 

He halted aloof from the crowd and fell into the atti- 
tude of a man who is prepared to wait. It was an un- 
usual attitude for him, but it was an unusual situation. 
The time was twenty-five minutes to one, and he was 
"hanging about the stage-door," as he had heard the 
contemptuous phrase go. He had anticipated feeling 
ashamed, but that was not exactly his sensation when 
he took up his position. " Shy " would have expressed 
it better. 

He appeared embarrassed certainly. A non-smoker, 
he had not that flimsy enough antidote against embarrass- 
ment — ^ cigarette. The cigarette is blamed for many 
things, but in this country it saves many a man from look- 
ing a fool ; which is not to say that it saves him from being 
one. A large number of cigarettes were being smoked 
then in the lane, and it is, perhaps, idle to speculate how 
the smokers would have looked had invisible fingers, 
without warning, plucked them away. It will be suf- 
ficient for this record to state that a certain cigarette, not 
a third of it consumed, fell suddenly from a certain 
smoker's lips into the gutter. 

Sometimes we are surprised beyond concealment by the 
realisation of our expectations. It was so with the 
smoker whose cigarette fell into the gutter. But this 
smoker, instead of looking foolish^ looked knowing. 
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"I thought he'd turn up," he said to himself, and, 
turning about, lit a fresh cigarette and stepped back into 
the shadow. Mr. Drane was undoubtedly no fool. 

He need not have moved, however. Barker at that 
moment would not have recognised his London secre- 
tary. For there was a sound of voices and laughter, and 
the cabbies were hastening to open the doors of their 
vehicles. 

A man came in the way of Barker's vision and was 
roughly pushed aside. He turned indignantly and swore, 
but Barker did not see him. His eyes were on the 
streani of light that flowed from the stage-door. Elsie 
was coming. He knew it instinctively. 

A number of men and women passed through the 
light and got into the cabs, but Barker saw them only as 
figures, though the crowd saw them as gods and god- 
desses — ^and murmured their names one to another in 
loud whispers. 

Elsie came out with Miss Blyth. Blyth and another 
man followed. There was a little confusion. Another 
cab was required. One of those wretches with whom 
West London abounds ran to summon it from the 
Avenue. 

Barker saw Elsie shrink under the gaze of the crowd. 
He shrank himself as he heard her name mentioned by 
a dozen men in his vicinity. It was as if she were a pub- 
lic property. 

" That's her — ^Elsie Glen I " murmured the crowd, and 
one of them added, " She's a daisy 1 " 

He twisted his hands together behind his back. With 
them he could have torn the grinning faces around him. 
He hated every human being save Elsie. 

The cab was long in coming. The girl who had made 
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her name that night stood clutching her friend's arm in 
a frightened fashion. Barker could endure no more. 

He turned and fled. 

Locked in his room at the hotel near the British Mu- 
seum, he fell on his knees. 

" Give her to me/' he prayed. " Give her to me." 



END OF BOOK II. 



BOOK III 
"Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many years.' 



CHAPTER I 

THERE had been a time when the making of money 
was Lady MacDonald's desire. On one occasion, 
when her cousin Clement happened to be dining with her, 
she put this question to him — Pleading down to it by the 
casual mention of a certain investment: 

" My dear John, ought one to pray for one's stocks to 
go up?" 

"Why not?" 

"Even — if they happen to be rather speculative?" 

"Why not?" He smiled at her. She had a way of 
asking questions with a view to tripping him over the 
answers. It amused him— even when he tripped. " It is 
done every day, I should think," he went on. " Human 
nature can't help praying, directly or indirectly, for the 
thing it needs." 

" But do you think the Almighty hears such prayers? " 

" Surely." 

"And answers them?" 

" Yes — according to His wisdom." 

Lady MacDonald changed the subject. She was not 
an irreligious woman. She went to church regularly, 
and prayed for many things desired — ^but not for all. 
Certain things she left to Time, believing that Time 
would work wonders for her, although God might not 
quite approve of her ambitions. 

When Clement left her that night she did not pray 
that her stocks might go up — she was but lightly in- 
volved then — ^but she sent for a late edition of an 
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evening paper, and over a column of close-set figures 
she dreamed of all that Time would bring to her, if she 
had only patience. 

The years had passed and Time had worked wonders ! 
— so her friends would have said, could they have known 
that her ladyship had just effected a mortgage on the 
house she lived in. Now her desire was less for the 
making of money than for money itself. She must get 
money somehow, she told herself desperately, as she sat 
in the library after lunch, with a letter from her cousin 
in her lap. The letter contained disturbing news. It also 
recalled the question she had once asked Clement — 
" Should one pray for one's stocks to go up?" 

Time had not brought her that grand coup whereby 
she was to regain all she had lost. Again and again she 
had bought on a falling market and sold on a rising 
one. Not once in ten operations had she been fortunate. 
It was nearly three years now since Mr. Barker had 
given her the last of his valuable hints; he had ceased, 
all at once, to offer his advice, and she had somehow 
been afraid to ask it. She had gone by her own in- 
spiration, her guesses, her dreams, or what not; and she 
had failed miserably. 

" Should one pray for one's stocks to go up? " 

She sighed helplessly, despairingly. Out of eighty 
thousand pounds barely ten thousand remained — an in- 
come of a few hundreds a year, enough, doubtless, for 
an obscure and parsimonious existence. And she feared 
obscurity and parsimony almost as much as she feared 
death. 

Lady MacDonald had lost her nerve ; she was getting 
old — ^yes, old — she realised it; and she had a craving 
for peace. But peace in comparative poverty? — Impos- 
sible I She must recover her losses. 
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If Mr. Barker would only show her the way. He could 
if he would; but she now felt that he would not until 
Elsie gave in. Would Elsie ever give in? What long 
exhausting years they had been since Mr. Barker had 
first come to her house 1 She wished he had never en- 
tered it. Now she could not prevent him. He was her 
last hope. 

He was coming that afternoon — ^to ask Elsie, for the 
third time, to marry him, and, it would be his last op- 
portunity of doing so for some months. 

Lady MacDonald had no hopes that the girl would 
accept him. Elsie appeared to have come to regard 
Barker's visits as inevitable, and betrayed no feelings 
whatever on meeting him. She had received and re- 
jected his proposals with a calmness which had caused 
her ladyship to believe that she had grown apathetic. 
Elsie, however, was not indifferent; she was only very 
faithful, and had schooled herself to endure much for 
the sake of the woman who had in so many ways been 
to her what she imagined a mother might have been. 

" What a horrid tangle it is 1 " moaned her ladyship. 
" If I could only make the money myself — ^but I can't 
. . . And yet, for her own sake, why should she not 
marry him? It would be a splendid thing for her. He 
must be nearly a millionaire now, and a title isn't far 
off. . . . Oh, little Elsie, if you knew what I'm suffer- 
ing, I believe you would forgive me everything. • . . 
Should one pray for one's stocks to go up? • • • I 
must try." 

And she prayed, huddled in her chair, holding her 
cousin's letter to her forehead, as though, perchance, the 
touch of a good man might avail her something. 

A maid came to say that her ladyship was wanted at 
the telephone, and she rose hurriedly, trembling a little. 
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Could it be an answer to her prayer already? Had the 
market turned at last? 

It was, however, a panicky message from one of her 
brokers to the effect that there had been another bad 
break in prices and that he did not feel justified in keeping 
certain stocks open longer without instructions and— er 
— some additional margin from her ladyship. 

" Close nothing," she replied, clinging to a shelf in 
the telephone box. " I am sending cheque at once." 

She returned to the library, wrote the cheque, de- 
spatched it express, and — ^almost collapsed. She must 
get money — ^get money somehow. . . . 

Presently she wiped her eyes and went upstairs. At 
Elsie's bedroom door she halted and, after a brief hesita- 
tion, knocked softly. 

" Come in." 

Lady MacDonald entered — smiling. 

"Well, my dear " she began, and the smile left 

her face. "Are you going out this afternoon, Elsie? — 
the last afternoon we shall have together for such a long 
time " 

" I'm sorry. Auntie, but I shan't be away much more 
than an hour. I must see Mr. Blyth. It is absolutely 
necessary — something important that I had — forgotten." 
Elsie spoke lightly, but her eyes were troubled. 

" Can't you send a note? I have many things I want 
to say to you, my dear. I can't bear to think of these 
awful six months you are to be in America. What am I 
to do without you?" 

"Dear Auntie, forgive me. I don't want to go, but 
I must." 

" There is something bothering you, my child," said 
Lady MacDonald. "You have been distraite since the 
morning — since that man called on you. Who was he? " 
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" My old singing master, Lorens. He merely came 
to say good-bye and wish me luck on the other side." 

" And to ask a loan? " 

" Well — yes. He had been ill for a long time, and I 
was glad to help him a little, poor man." 

" You'll ruin yourself, Elsie," said her ladyship, shak- 
ing her head. " A man like Lorens has no right to be 
hard up. His teaching fees are immense, and he gets 
no end of engagements. I don't believe you save any- 
thing out of your big salary. Forgive me, but I'm an 
old woman who knows something about the value of 
money." 

" Oh, it isn't so bad as all that, Auntie ; and I'm going 
to be more careful after this. But it's lovely having 
money to spend " 

In the glass she caught sight of Lady MacDonald's 
face. 

"Is anything worrying you. Auntie?" she asked 
anxiously. 

Her ladyship went rigid. 

" Oh, no — nothing is worrying me," she answered, at 
last, in a choked voice. " Nothing is worrying me, lit- 
tle Elsie, except " She emitted a queer laugh, and 

her voice sank to a whisper — " except that I am — ^ut- 
terly — ruined." She tottered a couple of steps, and sank 
upon the sofa, hiding her face on its arm. 

With a shiver Elsie put her hand to her forehead. As 
in a flash she learned what all those visits to the city 
had meant. 

Then in the glass once more, she saw the bowed figure 
on the sofa. In a breath she was beside it. 

"Dear Auntie, can't I help you?" 

Lady MacDonald sat up, wiping her eyes, which were 
quite dry. Her struggle against her latest temptation 
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had been brief and futile. She looked straight in front 
of her, and began to speak as if repeating a lesson. 

" I could keep the truth from you no longer, Elsie. I 
am hopelessly ruined. You may be able to guess " 

" Don't try to tell me, dear. I think I know. I'm so 
sorry. Dear Auntie, can't I help you? I've nearly two 
thousand pounds in the " 

" Don't, child ! Let me speak. No one can help me. 
I — I require, at least, fifty thousand pounds to save me 
from disgrace. Who would lend me that? I wish I 
were dead, Elsie, I do indeed." 

"Oh, don't say that, dear," said the quivering girl. 
"At the worst, we shall always have enough to live on. 
I'm sure I can manage that, even if I'm not so lucky in 
the future as I've been in the past." 

" Spare me ! " Lady MacDonald hesitated. " I can- 
not bear the disgrace. I am dreadfully in debt — ^how 
much, I cannot tell just now. It is killing me " 

"Auntie, Auntie I" 

" And — I did it all for you." The woman shuddered 
as she uttered this lie of lies. She felt the girl's hand 
slip from hers, but no word came from the girl's lips. 

" I wanted to leave you a fortune, Elsie." 

Still the girl was dumb. 

"God forgive me I" muttered Lady MacDonald, and 
dropped her grey head on the arm of the sofa. 

It seemed a long time till Elsie spoke. 

"Then it is I who have brought this awful trouble 
upon you," she said dully ; " you who have been so good 
to me. It is I who have ruined you. You did it all foir 
my sake. Oh, I wish I could cry." 

" Don't, child! I wish I had not told you." 

" I was bound to find out. How terrible it is I For- 
give me, dear, that I'm not more sympathetic; but I'm 
stunned, I think. Afterwards I will tell you how sorry 
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I am, dear Auntie." She touched the bulky shoulder. 
"Wouldn't you He down this afternoon? You are per- 
fectly worn out. Is there nothing at all I can do for 
you? When you have rested, perhaps we shall be able 
to talk about this, and surely something can still be 
done. Now, dear, let me take you to your room. You 
don't expect anyone to call to-day? " 

Lady MacDonald rose, clinging to the young arm. She 
looked ill enough for bed. 

" Mr. Barker is coming about four," she said feebly. 
" I suppose he wishes to bid you good-bye. But you 
are going out — that is, unless you have changed your 
plans." ^ .y,fCt^'A- T;;^.^^ 

"I must see Mr. Blyth this afternTOn.*^iiSi^^lJi|^^setf* > 
ere enquiring: " Does Mr. Barker knowij^thiag of ^life^'T " 
trouble, Auntie ? " '^I^ ^ ^v W^> 

"How should he? I have no claim on Mn^Bsffrer^' #^ 
that I can tell him of my affairs." 

"You have shown him g^eat kindness, dear. He 
might be able to advise you. I know of no one else, or I 
would not have mentioned Mr. Barker." 

" It is true," said the woman, steadying her voice, 
" that he could show me how to win my money back, if 
he were willing to do so. But he has no interest in me. 
For you he would do anything. Oh, forgive me, little 
Elsie, I'm desperate." 

"We are both desperate," said Elsie, and her head 
drooped. " To think that you did it all for me! " 

For a while the stillness in the room was broken only 
by the twitterings of sparrows above the windows. The 
roll of a cab seemed to rouse the girl. 

" Will you tell Mr. Barker, Auntie, that if he wishes 
to say good-bye to me, he might call after dinner to- 
night?" 

Lady MacDonald clutched tVve t^\\ oi <ftfc\5fc^- 
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" You wish me to tell him that? " 

"That — ^but nothing more. And now you must lie 
down, if only for half an hour. Come, dear." 

There was something in the girl's manner that forbade 
questions. Lady MacDonald suffered herself to be led 
to her own room, where Elsie assisted her to bed, tucked 
the quilt about her, bathed her forehead with Cologne, 
and finally drew the curtains over the already lowered 
blinds. 

Scalding tears began to trickle from the woman's 
eyes ; a sob escaped her throat. 

Elsie turned at the door, went swiftly to the bedside 
and kissed the wet cheek. 

" Poor — mother," she whispered, and was gone. 

Her ladyship received Barker in the library, the win- 
dows of which were closely screened against the after- 
noon sunshine. 

" You are not looking well," he remarked in his direct 
way as he shook hands with her. 

" The spring always tries me," she replied. " Makes 
me feel old, I suppose. How are you liking living at 
the Savoy?" 

" It's all right. Costs less than I expected, and one 
learns something by watching the people. Besides, I find 
that the men I do business with in London seem to prefer 
it. I'm sorry I did not take your advice sooner. Lady 
MacDonald." 

She smiled in spite of her misery. In some ways Mr. 
Barker was still very simple. 

" I think I prefer the Savoy to a temperance hotel my- 
self," she remarked. " But I have something I must tell 
you," she added, growing grave. " I have a letter this 
morning from my cousin — ^John Clement, you know. 
Harr^ is home." 
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"Ah," said Barker. 

" He reached Glasgow the day before yesterday." 

" Yes ; please go on." 

" That is all I know, except that he goes abroad again 
in a few weeks." 

" Then he hasn't done any good so far? " 

" My cousin does not say. He mentions that Harry 
will be in town shortly and will call on me." 

" But Elsie sails the day after to-morrow. Does she 
know?" 

" No, I haven't told her. There has been no letter. 
There have been no letters — except one — since he went 
abroad, two and a half years ago." 

" I remember," said Barker, in a tone that brought 
the colour to the woman's faded cheeks. " Then why are 
you afraid of Harry Clement?" 

" I don't know. Perhaps I am more afraid of Elsie. 
She has never been quite the same since he went away. 
It has been hard on me, Mr. Barker," she said pathet- 
ically. • 

"What has been hard, Lady MacDonald?" 

" Advancing your interests." 

"Have you advanced them, I wonder?" 

"Who knows?" 

He eyed her searchingly. " You have something to 
tell me?" 

" I have a message to give you from Elsie. She had 
to go out this afternoon — stay 1 Wait until I have told 
you all. I say she had to go out this afternoon — to see 
her manager, Mr. Blyth — ^and before she went she asked 
me to tell you that she would be at home this evening, 
should you care to call to bid her good-bye. I do not 
think, Mr. Barker, that she has ever seat you a message 
before." 
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Barker turned away his face quickly. It was flushed 
like a bashful schoolboy's. He drew a long breath. It 
was not her first message, he knew, but how different 
from her first, three years agol 

" She gave you that message for me? " he said slowly, 
in an awed sort of tone. 

He rose and turned to his hostess* It struck her that 
something fine had come suddenly into this man's face. 

"Are you going, Mr. Barker?" 

" If you will excuse me, Lady MacDonald." He drew 
another long breath. " I cannot thank you now ; but I 
shall never forget — ^never! Good-bye." 

He passed hurriedly, and somewhat unsteadily, from 
the library. 

As he went along the corridor leading to his room at 
the Savoy a rosy little boy, bouncing out of a private 
parlour, ran into his legs. The child fell, and Barker, 
awkwardly enough, picked him up. 

Never before had Robert Barker touched a child. The 
feel of the small lithe body thrilled him in a curious 
manner. He held it till the little fellow wriggled free, 
and looking up in his face said pertly: 

"Who are you?" 

" My name is Robert Barker," he replied solemnly. 
" Who are you? " he asked, judging that to be the proper 
question in the circumstances. 

" Daddy's own son," promptly answered the child, and 
ran to the nurse who had followed him. 

Barker reached his bedroom, and, with a weak laugh, 
threw himself into the easy-chair. Never had his heart 
been so tender. For once in his busy life he began to 
indulge in day-dreams. 



CHAPTER II 

ELSIE left her seat and stood with her hand on the 
edge of Mr. Blyth's desk. 

" Is it true? " For the third time she put the question. 

" Oh, you girls I " cried the dapper little man, throw- 
ing down his pen. " Why do you always want to get 
at the plain truth ? It's so out of keeping with you gen- 
erally. How can the plain truth be beautiful?" 

"Mr. Blyth!" 

" Avaunt ! " he exclaimed with a truly theatrical wave 
of his hand. " Pardon me," he went on, more seriously, 
" but correspondence doth make cowards of us all. I'm 
weak with writing letters. Well, Miss Elsie Glen, you 
have asked me a question, and — I wish you'd leave it 
at that. You, my dear, have run gloriously for 
over seven hundred and fifty nights and two hun- 
dred-odd matinees; you're going to America, the day 
after to-morrow, to make the Stars pale and the 
Stripes into checks, and now you come to me with a 
query relating to the dark ages, or, in other words, the 
dismal era prior to your first scintillation. Don't do it, 
my dear, don't do it 1 " 

The next instant he was on his feet, his face anxious. 

" I didn't mean to hurt you, little girl ; I didn't mean 
it," he said earnestly. " But I've no right to answer your 
question." 

" But Lorens said Mr. Qement had paid him." 

" Lorens is a fool 1 " 

"I think we are all fools," feebly murmured Elsie, 
taking her chair again. " Is it " 

299 
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" Now, look here ! " said the manager sternly. " This 
is no place for pessimistic observations. Lorens is a 
fool, but you and I are going to be sensible. I can see 
that Lorens has given it away, therefore I should only lie 
in vain. I will tell you. The trouble has arisen through 
my going to the States three years ago. Previous to that 
I was in the habit of paying Lorens, and your other 
masters, with my friend's money. When I went abroad 
my friend paid them direct. By the way, Elsie, that visit 
to the States was a ghastly frost. I came home on the 
thin edge of ruination. If you hadn't been a success, / 
should have been a failure. Now you know. And yet," 
he went on with a sigh, " I've often wished you had been 
a failure — I think I've always wished it." He reseated 
himself, picked up his pen and dabbed at the blotting 
pad. 

" If you had been a failure two years and six months 
ago, Elsie," he said slowly, in a low voice, " I'd have 
asked you to marry me. You would have refused, I 
suppose ? " 

" Dear Mr. Blyth," she murmured, her eyes wet. No 
man had shown her more chivalry than her manager. 

"Ah, well, I always thought I'd tell you that some 
day," he said resignedly, " but I never thought I'd tell 
you what I promised my friend Harry not to tell. But 
that fool Lorens has blown the gaff, as W. S. omits to 
say, even in his tragedies. You have asked me several 
times just now if it were true that Harry paid your fees. 
It is true. He paid. Don't be too annoyed. I'd have 
paid 'em myself, if I could — ^by the way, our contract is 
up six months hence. Have you found a better man?" 

The girl's hand went out as she rose. 

" I shall never find a better man, Mr. Blyth," she said, 
" but I think I'll let the contract run out." 
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He gave her a quick glance, and after a pause said 
kindly : 

" I'm not going to worry you about that now, little 
girl. And, I say, don't you go and worry yourself 
about that other matter. It's a softer world than 
you thought it was — ^try to look on it in that light. 
Also — Harry Clement is the best-hearted fellow in 
it." 

They briefly discussed some arrangements for the com- 
ing trip, and Elsie took her departure. 

Her world — still a small one despite her stage life — 
seemed to be falling about her ears. Her pride was sorely 
wounded, her belief in her own independence shattered. 
Indebted to Mrs. Rhind, to Tom Blyth, and to Lady Mac- 
Donald she had long considered herself; but the discovery 
of Harry Clement's secret help humiliated her beyond 
measure. Her four best friends 1 — and to three of them 
she had been the cause, however unwittingly, of trouble. 
It would not have surprised her then to learn that she 
had also injured, in some way, the fourth. 

She took a hansom home, and on the way the full 
meaning of the disaster to Lady MacDonald broke upon 
her. The first stunning effect of the blow had given 
place to the pain of it. She felt physically faint. Leaning 
back on the cushions she half closed her eyes and en- 
deavoured to concentrate her thoughts on one point — 
her own duty in the matter. But her thoughts were ill 
to control, and she reached home without having come 
to any definite decision. Nevertheless, Robert Barker had 
never been so near his heart's desire as at that moment 
when Elsie Glen, preparing to face the housemaid, stood 
on Lady MacDonald's doorstep. 

" Lovely afternoon, Miriam," she said on entering. 

" Yes, miss. Mr. Harry. Clement is in the drawing- 
room." 
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"Ah I" Realising that the maid was regarding her 
curiously, almost impertinently, she recovered herself. 

" Her ladyship is with Mr. Clement? " she asked. 

" No, miss. Her ladyship went to her room half-an- 
hour ago, just after Mr. Barker left. Her ladyship was 
not feeling well, and when I told Mr. Clement, he said I 
was not to disturb her. Shall I bring you tea now, 
miss?" 

" Yes, please — ^no ! Ill ring if I want it." 

Elsie ascended the stairs slowly, and halted at Lady 
MacDonald's bedroom door. She listened, but heard no 
sound. She tried the handle softly ; the door was locked. 

After standing motionless for a minute, as if to regain 
her breath, she went to her own room. Having removed 
her outdoor garments, she looked at herself in the mir- 
ror .. . and used a very little rouge. 

As she closed the drawing-room door Harry turned 
from the window, and she saw that he was bronzed and 
stalwart, that all his old boyishness of expression had 
vanished, that his face was stem and sad. He did not 
advance to meet her. 

The conventional greeting failed at her lips. 

" Oh, Harry," she cried softly, halting in the midst of 
the room, " why did you do it? " 

At her words a tremor passed over his face, his finger- 
nails bit into his palms. 

" You know? " he said in a low voice. " I came to tell 
you — and I have come too late. So Drane has told 
you." 

"Drane? Who is Drane? My singing master, Mr. 
Lorens, told me this morning, and I went to Mr. Blyth 
to make sure. I have just come back from him. He told 
me it was true. Why did you do it, Harry? " 
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" Good Godl " he muttered, half to himself. " Is the 
horrible thing public property?" 

She regarded him with puzzled eyes. 

"You regret doing it?" she asked at last. 

" God knows. I came to-day to tell you of it — I told 
my father yesterday — ^poor man 1 — also Handyside — I am 
going to tell Torrance to-night, but probably he knows 
already — ^but I am too late. I had better go." 

Elsie laid her hand on the back of a chair, for she 
needed support. 

" I'm afraid I must be very dull," she said, as though 
groping for the words, " but this has been rather a dread- 
ful day. I do not understand at all what you are talking 
about. The discovery of what you had done for me in 
the past shamed me very much, but I am not ungrateful, 
Harry. I'd have been a chorus girl still, I suppose, if 
you had not been so generous. But I wish you had not 
done it. Don't be angry at poor old Lorens. He didn't 
mean to tell me, and I gave Mr. Blyth no chance to de- 
ceive me. And now I thank you, and " — ^the ghost of a 
smile touched her lips — "and since you have expressed 
regret, I must try and forgive you. But I — I cannot 
understand why you should have told your father, and — 
oh, I do not understand anything 1 " With a sob she 
slipped down into the chair, pressing her finger tips on 
her eyelids. 

A long minute passed ere Harry spoke. 

" We are at cross purposes," he said. " May I sit down 
for a little and tell you what I came to tell you? " 

She made a slight gesture of assent. 

He seated himself on the couch, and began to talk in 
a hushed monotonous voice. 

" We are at cross purposes. You are thinking of the 
best thing I ever did in my life. I am thinking of 
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the worst. I have no right to trouble you with my miser- 
able secret. It is utterly selfish of me to tell you. But 
I have been seeking peace for three years, and have found 
none. I don't know if I shall ever find it, but I could 
not go on longer letting the people I cared for imagine 
I was an — ^honest man. You and I have been friends. 
When I have told you the truth, you will perhaps under- 
stand why I seemed to hold your friendship so lightly, 
why I went out there without coming to bid you good- 
bye, why I never wrote to congratulate you on your great 
success." 

"You wrote wishing me success?" 

" I couldn't help doing that. Now let me tell you, and 
try to forgive me for shocking you." 

And he told her the wretched story of the forgery, 
sparing himself not at all. While he told it he sat mo- 
tionless, his head bowed, his hands clasped together be- 
tween his knees. When he had ended there fell a deep 
silence upon the room. 

It was broken by a whisper of weeping. But soon that 
sound ceased, and two tremulous words reached the ears 
of the man. 

"Poor Harry 1" 

Clement started. The words were almost familiar. 
His father had spoken them two nights ago, Handyside 
had murmured words to the same effect the previous 
forenoon. 

" What a merciful world it is I " he sighed. " Are you 
actually sorry for me — ^Elsie? It was a low-down crime 
I committed, you know, and " 

" Oh 1 " she cried, " how you must have suffered ! " 

" Served me right. And now " — he cose — " I had bet' 
ter get away. Thank you for being so merciful. I am 
glad now I told you. Sooner or later you are bound to 
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hear the truth from some one else. Perhaps, after all, 
it was only that fear that drove me to tell you. I'm 
afraid that was why I told my father. I hurt him dread- 
fully, but it would have hurt him more to have heard it 
from another. He, also, was very merciful." 

Elsie dried her eyes and faced him. 

" Harry," she said, " you must get those papers back." 

He looked at her, but did not reply. 

" You must get them back, no matter what it costs in 
money." 

"You advise me to pay blackmail?" he said, at last, 
gently. " I can't do that, Elsie. I must take my pun- 
ishment." 

She moved impatiently. " If you don't think you are 
already sufficiently punished, Harry, leave the rest of your 
punishment to — God." Her voice sank. "For your 
father's sake at least no one else must know of it. Is the 
man who stole the papers still in London?" 

" Yes. He is now Mr. Barker's secretary." 

" Ah ! " said Elsie. After a pause, she continued : " I 
have seen him. He has come here once or twice with 
messages to Auntie. To think of him being worse than 
a common thief I But, Harry, I implore you to get 
those papers back. Then all will be at an end, and you 
— ^you will forget." 

" I shall never forget." 

" Oh, yes, you will. You've made one great mistake, 
dear Harry, but you have no right to let it ruin your 
life." She spoke passionately. " I wonder why," she 
went on, controlling herself, "the man has waited so 
long." 

" I suppose he has waited for me to make money, which 
I haven't done. At least, I'm not sure yet. I struck 
some platinum and other ores out there, but I want Tor- 
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ranee to come out to see them before we go further — 
that is, if Torrance proves merciful also." 

" You may be sure of him. Of course," she said shyly, 
"I know that you had given away all your fortune to 
your father before you went away. He told me in a 
letter." 

" Oh 1 " muttered Harry, looking uncomfortable. 
"Have you and father been corresponding?" 

" I wrote him once with a — oh, well, that doesn't mat- 
ter — ^but he answered my note." 

" I remember. He told me you had sent him fifty 
pounds." 

" He shouldn't have told you that." 

" He shouldn't have told you the other thing." 

Their eyes met, and they smiled slightly. For the mo- 
ment they were almost on the old, friendly footing. 

Then Harry turned his eyes away. 

" You won't think me a worse coward than ever if I 
try to buy back the — ^papers?" he said. 

" I do not think you a coward at all. It is the only 
wise thing to do — for your own sake, as well as for the 
sake of others. Can't you take comfort, Harry, and 
forgive yourself? You haven't injured or ruined any- 
body. And — and think what it means to me " 

"To you, Elsie?" 

-" For it is so clear to me that when you were suffer- 
ing such terrible trouble in business you were still pay- 
ing for my training. You " 

" No, no. That was nothing. Don't speak of it." 

" I must speak of it, because — ^well, I don't know how 
to put it, but — if you would only let me — help you — to 
buy back " 

" For God's sake ! " he exclaimed, and sat down on the 
couch, covering his face. 
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" But, Harry, in the theatre we often help one another. 
It seems to me such a natural thing to do. And in this 
case, we — we are two old friends, and one of the friends 
has been very, very good to the other in the past, and 
now the other longs to " 

" You are the kindest and best woman in the world," 
he said, greatly moved, " but such a thing is impossible." 
He dropped his hands and regarded her with eyes that 
worshipped her. " Torrance has some money of mine in 
the business," he went on, trying to speak calmly. " If 
he can spare it conveniently, I will see what can be done. 
I won't try to thank you. I can never do that. It isn't 
only that you have been merciful: you have given me 
comfort. I do believe, Elsie, you are still my friend." 

" Surely, Harry." She dabbed her eyes with a tiny 
damp ball of a handkerchief, and smiled bravely. 

"And — perhaps — I may see you once more before I 
go away again, three weeks hence?" 

" Oh, I forgot you wouldn't know — ^but I — I mean we, 
the company, are sailing for New York on Saturday." 

" The day after to-morrow ! " His face fell. 

"Yes. I'm sorry, Harry. We shall be away six 
months, I think. And you? " 

" I haven't the slightest idea. I had thoughts of stay- 
ing another year out there — ^but I can't make up my mind. 
My father " 

" He wants you to stay at home and help him in his 
work? Is that it? And you will?" 

" I'm not good enough for that, Elsie. Besides, I'm 
glad to say, he has found a man, a young fellow, after 
his own heart to share the work with him. It's about 
time, too. He was getting worn out. Now he's going 
on with his big scheme, and if I can, I must make a 
little money to help him." 
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" I think he wants you more than the money." 

Harry was silent for a moment or two. 

** I wish I were going to see you again," he said sadly. 
** I want to hear all about your stage success and a thou- 
sand other things. I can tell you I was glad of that 
newspaper you sent me. I read it on the edge of a great 
forest, hundreds of miles away from anywhere. Two 
Indians brought it up the river with stores in their canoe. 
It was good of you to remember, Elsie." 

And then it seemed as though he had s^id all that 
might be said. Elsie, too, was dumb. A feeling of 
exhaustion was upon her. 

At length Harry rose and came towards her. 

" I can't say more than ' God bless you,' " he said in 
a tense voice. " God bless you, dear. . . . And now 
I suppose it's good-bye for a long time." 

She held out her hand. 

He took it, and stood looking down on the fair head 
that drooped lower and lower. 

"Elsie Glen," he whispered, "Elsie Glen. If I had 
only been a better man " He broke off abruptly. 

She felt his lips on her fingers, and then his grasp re- 
laxed slowly, reluctantly. She heard him take a long 
breath ere he moved away. The door opened and — * 
closed. 

Elsie was alone, terribly alone. 



CHAPTER III 

A FEW minutes before nine o'clock Elsie went into 
the drawing-room to await the coming of Barker, 
She had dined alone, Lady MacDonald having sent word 
by her maid that she was resting and hoped to be able to 
see Elsie later. After dinner the girl had spent an hour 
in her bedroom, an hour of agony, of struggle between 
Desire and that which she deemed to be Duty, of appeals 
and questions that Heaven did not answer. For a time 
her healthy nerves had failed her, and she had given way 
to helpless weeping. But latterly sheer exhaustion, physi- 
cal and mental, had numbed her misery, and in a dull, 
despairing fashion she had risen from her bed and sought 
to remove the traces of her trouble. She had made no 
choice when she left her room, and now as she sat waiting 
she made no attempt to come to any decision whatsoever. 
She was worn-out through arguing with herself. 

He came at nine precisely. He shook hands without 
speaking, and took a chair a little way off. The girl's 
beauty that night was at its lowest ebb, but to the man 
she had never appeared more lovely. 

" I take it kindly of you," he said, *' that you have 
given me this chance of seeing you before you go." 
There was an unfamiliar mildness in his voice. " I have 
thought of nothing else since Lady MacDonald gave me 
your message — ^the first kind message you have ever sent 
me, Elsie." 

She glanced at him, and it seemed to her that some of 
the arrogance and keenness had gone from his mouth 
and eyes. 

909 
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" I was compelled to be out when you called this 
afternoon," she returned, for the sake of saying some- 
thing. " I'm sorry Auntie is not quite well this evening." 

" I am sorry to hear it ; she was not looking well this 
afternoon. Tell her, please, that I am sorry; perhaps 
you would add that a little business which I have under- 
taken on her behalf looks like turning out very satisfac- 
torily. How long are you going to be in America? " 

" Six months, I think — unless I do something to spoil 
the show, when I've no doubt Mr. Blyth will give my 
understudy the part. I'm terrified for the New Yorkers. 
Their musical plays that I have seen in London go with 
such a snap." 

" I have not seen any piece I liked so well as yours," 
he said simply, "and I've been in quite a number of 
theatres lately, thanks to Lady MacDonald. She says I 
must get rid of some of the pay-attention-to-business part 
of me, but I don't know if that's possible. I'm afraid 
there is only one person who could help me in that way." 

Elsie, with her eyes on her hands in her lap, offered 
no response. 

" Will you listen to me for a few minutes, Elsie? " he 
asked abruptly. 

She hesitated, then bowed her head ever so slightly. 
The action suggested resignation rather than assent, but 
the man's face was uplighted. 

" It's getting to be an old story, for I've told it you 
thrice in the last two years," he said, gazing steadily at 
her. " And I have no excuse for telling it a fourth time, 
except that it is truer than ever it was. Do you still hate 
me, Elsie?" He waited her reply. 

"I — I don't think I hate you, Mr. Barker," it came 
at last. And somehow she did not hate him now. Pos- 
sibly she was too tired to hate anybody. 
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"Thank God," he breathed. "Well, Elsie," he re- 
sumed presently, " I am once more asking you to marry 
me. I love you more than ever — I think I love you more 
every hour. You don't care about money, but still I 
tell you I have more of that to offer you than before. I 
— I have touched the million. . . . There will be a 
baronetcy soon — ^before you come back from America. 
. . . And — it will all be useless to me unless you can 
share it with me. Perhaps it's vulgar to talk of money 
just now, but I must offer you myself with all I have, 
Elsie." He paused for a moment. " I'd strive with all 
my might and with all my soul and strength to make you 
a good husband. There is nothing I would not do to 
please you. For all I have done to displease you in the 
past I ask your pardon. In the future it shall all be as 
you would have it" 

He got up, and leaning his elbow on the mantelpiece, 
looked down at her, a wondrous tenderness in his ex- 
pression. 

" Elsie, I have never even thought of another woman, 
and I have thought of you since you were a wee 
lassie " 

The homely phrase took her back to Kilbran. 

" Oh, stop 1 " she cried. " I cannot bear it I Mr. Bar- 
ker, you must know I do not care for you in the way 
you desire." 

" I know," he answered quietly. " But you no longer 
hate me. Love is stronger than hate. I have overcome 
your hate. I am content — in the meantime I have pa- 
tience. Some day I shall win " 

"No! Oh, no!" 

" Elsie, have patience with me. I'm rough and awk- 
ward. I can't put things gracefully. But oh, my dear, 
if you will trust yourself to me " 
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" I cannot." 

" Not just now, perhaps, but later, Elsie. Why, I 
wouldn't let you regret itl You believe I am a hard 
man. Possibly I am — but not where you are concerned — 
not where you are concerned. I can't help being hard 
in business. How should I have got on in the world 
otherwise? I'm not ashamed of my success, Elsie. I'm 
proud of it — not so proud of it in your presence — no, 
not so proud — ^but then no man could feel very proud 
in your presence, except you said you were proud of him. 
But, Elsie " — his voice shook a little — " if you married 
me I would be trying all the rest of my life to do some- 
thing that would make you proud of me. And I believe 
I should succeed. I love you so much." 

" Oh, please, don't say any more," she cried brokenly, 
" I should never have allowed you to say anything, 
but " 

" Will you think about it? " he asked, deeming she was 
overwrought, as indeed she was. " Will you think about 
it — ^now that you don't hate me?" 

" I— I don't know." 

" Will you think about it while you are away, and give 
me your answer when you come home? I can be very 
patient. Will you do that, Elsie? " 

Her strength was spent. Her heavy eyes looked up- 
wards for a moment. Surely, surely, this was a different 
manVfrom the Robert Barker she had always known — 
different even from the Robert Barker who had thrice 
offered her marriage. 

" I don't know what to say," she sighed. " I can make 
no promise." 

" I ask none, except the promise that you will give me 
your answer six months hence." 

" And you — ^you will expect nothing." 
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" I'will only hope." 

** No, no ; you must not hope." 

Barker let his arm fall from the mantelpiece and came 
half a pace nearer her. 

" It is everything to me, so I must hope," he said, his 
eyes upon her. " But you know that you make no prom- 
ise, save to give me your answer six months hence." 

Elsie could struggle no longer. 

"Let it be so," she said. It was the mere echo of 
her voice, but it stirred the man to the depths of his 
being. He cohld scarce hide his exultation. 

Controlling himself, he took her unresisting hand. 

"Then that's a bargain, Elsfe. The day after you 
come home I will come for your answer." 

" Let it be so." She withdrew her hand. " And now, 
will you please forgive me if I ask you to leave me, Mr. 
Barker? I — I must look after Lady MacDonald, and I 
have still much to do preparing for the journey." 

" I quite understand. Fm afraid I have tired you, 
Elsie." 

" I'm afraid I'm very rude," she said, with a frail 
smile. " I have not thanked you for — the honour you 
have done me. I thank you now." She rose, touching 
the bell as she did so, and held out her hand. 

" In six months," he said, clasping it. " Good-bye." 

At the door he turned and looked at her. She was 
standing as he had left her, motionless, her eyes on the 
floor. 

" In six months," he repeated softly, and went out. 

The maid who let him from the house remained in the 
doorway till he had passed from the square. She then 
ran down the steps and across the road. In the shadows 
of the trees a man was waiting. They conversed in 
whispers for perhaps five minutes, at the end of which 
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time the maid hurried back to the house. Under the 
lamp in the hall she cautiously opened her left hand. On 
her palm lay two sovereigns. 

When Elsie entered the bedroom she found her lady- 
ship sitting up in bed with a supper tray beside her. The 
tray contained some breast of chicken, a salad, thinly 
cut brown bread and butter, and a small bottle of Veuve 
Cliquot. 

" I'm feeling so much better, little Elsie ; I managed 
to get some sleep, and woke up with quite an appetite. 
And one must keep up appearances," she added, with a 
nod in the direction of the champagne. 

" Fm glad you are feeling better, Auntie." The girl 
dropped into a chair by the bedside. " I was to g^ve you 
Mr. Barker's sympathy and to tell you, also, that some 
business he had undertaken for you was likely to turn 
out satisfactorily. I think that is what he said." 

Lady MacDonald paused in the act of raising her glass 
and set it down again; although it had been but two^ 
thirds full, some of the wine was spilt on the coverlet. 

" Thank you ; but it was a very small affair he referred 
to," she said, and stopped, unable to put the question that 
was consuming her. 

" He also asked me to marry him. I have promised to 
give my answer in six months, when I come back from 
America." She spoke without emotion. 

"Elsie!" 

"Yes, Auntie?" 

"Are you doing this for my sake?" Her ladyship 
held out her arms, but the girl did not appear to notice 
the action. 

" I have done nothing yet. I am not so unselfish sl$ 
you think me, dear." 
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"You are growing to like Mr. Barker? Is that it? 
Oh, my dear child, Vm so gladl But somehow I have 
thought for some time now that there was a little mora 
hope for the poor man. With him you will never know 
a care. He is " 

" Please, Auntie," the girl interrupted with a haggard 
smile, " don't give me your congratulations just yet. I 
have no idea what my answer will be six months hence. 
I may meet some American millionaire, you know. It 
would not matter so long as it was a millionaire — ^would 
it?" 

Her ladyship's jaw dropped. She appeared to shrink. 

The next moment Elsie's arms were about her. 

"Forgive me, dear Auntie. I don't know what I'm 
saying. It has been such a dreadful day. Forgive me." 

" Poor little Elsie 1 " the woman stammered. " You 
ought to be in bed. It has indeed been a dreadful day," 
she went on, patting Elsie's shoulder. " I loathe myself 
for having told you of my troubles. But somehow, with 
the thought of your going away " 

" Oh, why can't you come, too, and leave your worries 
behind?" 

" My worries won't be left behind. Besides, I must 
be here to face the worst when it comes." 

" But surely it won't happen before I come back, dear," 
said Elsie. " It must not happen when you have no one 
beside you. Oh, you must do everything to prevent it 
for six months." She stood up straight by the bedside- 
" Auntie, darling, I must have these six months free ; but 
I promise you that at the end of that time your worries 
will be over. I promise it, I swear it ! A way shall be 
found — it may be one way, it may be another — ^but one 
shall be found, and you are just to be brave and not 
worry till I come home. There^ now ! Tm going to leave 
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you, dear Auntie — dear mother. It is bad for us both to 
talk about it. And so " — she stooped and kissed the other 
thrice — " good-night." 

Before Lady MacDonald could find words she was 
alone. She did not move till her maid came into the room 
nearly an hour later. 

The maid presented a salver, on which lay a visiting 
card. 

" I am sorry your ladyship did not get this sooner," 
she said, "but Mr. Clement would not have you dis- 
turbed when he called this afternoon, and somehow it 
was overlooked in the hall." 

" Ah, yes," her ladyship returned, scrutinising the card. 
" It is of no consequence. Miss Glen told me." 



CHAPTER IV 

** A ND what you've got to do, old chap," said Tor- 

jl\ ranee, " is to get back the bill and the other 
thing on the cheapest terms possible, and then forget the 
whole infernal affair. You've had your punishment — 
which ought to have been mine — so pay the fine, what- 
ever it is, and be done with it. I wish to Heaven I could 
pay it!" 

Harry Clement sighed. 

" You'll never know peace or happiness till you've seen 
the things reduced to ashes," said Torrance. 

" Shall I know them afterwards ? " 

The other shied his cigar-end into the grate. 

" Look here ! " he said seriously. " It isn't any good 
your thinking of yourself as a miserable sinner. Give it 
up! It's not healthy, and I'm pretty sure the Almighty 
doesn't like it. I don't believe it's your conscience that's 
troubling you now. It's more likely to be the devil him- 
self, and he's tormenting you now because he's well 
aware he won't have a chance later on. Shake him off, 
Clement, my son 1 " 

The two men were in Torrance's rooms, and the time 
was a little after midnight. It had been late ere Harry 
found an opportunity to make his confession, for Tor- 
rance had been overflowing with questions, and then an 
acquaintance had dropped in and stayed till eleven o'clock. 

" Shake him off ! " Torrance repeated, getting up and 
holding out his hand. " The world's full of good deeds 
waiting to be done, and you're the man to do a lot of 
them. Come, give me your fist, old chap. You've told 

317 
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me what you might easily have kept to yourself, and — 
and I'm proud to know you." 

In silence they shook hands, a little awkwardly, but 
very firmly. 

" Now," said Torrance, going back to his chair, " I've 
something to tell you regarding myself. To put it briefly, 
after three years of considerable speculative strenuosity, 
Fm back to normal. In other words, I'm all but broke." 

"You're joking!" 

" No, I'm not joking, though I can't say I feel desper- 
ately serious about it. As it happened, my last letter 
missed you, or you would have been prepared for my 
present intimation. Had you not cabled that you were 
coming home, I'd have been preparing now to join you 
on the other side." 

" Mine given out? " asked Harry, beginning to forget 
himself in his anxiety for his partner. 

" Mine's good for thirty years at the very least. It's 
myself that has given out. Help yourself and pass the 
whisky, and I'll tell you about it. It's not a long story — 
almost as short as the story of a sky-rocket. I went up, 
and then — I came down." Torrance took a sip from his 
tumbler, set his pipe going, and continued: "You see, 
I put out to make a fortune, and very nearly succeeded. 
I daresay I came within about sixpence of my ambition. 
One frequently does that. The fall was rather rapid. 
When I got my wind, I had no difficulty in realising 
where I was. I was exactly where I started a number 
of years ago." 

" But how " 

"Liberian Mines, my boy, Liberian Mines. I wad- 
dled in up to the neck. I began to buy the year after 
the Torrance mine was floated, and kept on buying for 
about twelve months, during which time the shares rose 
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from ten to over sixteen pounds. Then I sat down on 
my little lot, and waited for them to go to twenty-five. 
At that time I was fairly wallowing in wealth. Tor- 
rances were standing at fifty shillings — ^which, by the 
way, was about the price I got for your father's shares — 
I had to assure him that I hadn't ruined anyone to get 
it — ^and some other things I was interested in were doing 
well, and altogether the future was looking as rosy as 
a danger signal to a drunken man. Consols, to be sure, 
were a bit sickly looking. But the average man studies 
the barometer when the weather's wet, not when it's fine. 
I was then in sight of a hundred thousand pounds, and 
perhaps I was a trifle dazzled." 

"You had information about the mines?" Harry 
put in. 

"One always has," said Torrance drily. "However, 
that part of it will keep for another time. Meantime, the 
clique — of which more anon — ^that had Liberians in 
hand had lured in the public, who squeezed them up to 
twenty-three and three-quarters, and yours truly began 
to indulge inwardly in — ^the merry ha-ha. I remember 
very distinctly the afternoon when they touched twenty- 
three and three-quarters. Our friend Barker was in the 
ofiice with me when I got the 'phone message. He had, 
he told me, been converting all his investments, barring 
his shares in C. & C. and Torrance Copper, into cash. 
* There's a bad time coming,' he had been saying for 
some months, ' a bad time for the Stock Exchange, and 
a good time for trade.' I never thought Barker was a 
brilliant man, but he has a rare instinct for doing the 
right thing at the right time." The speaker puffed 
thoughtfully for a few seconds, and resumed: 

" Well, when I told him about my Liberians he showed 
those fine teeth of his and asked me if I wasn't going to 
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get out. I laughed and asked him if he wasn't going to 
come in for a two-pound rise. We talked a while about 
other things, and then he went away, but came back for 
a minute and advised me strongly to sell first thing in 
the morning. During the night I made up my mind to 
take his advice, but in the morning the price had gone 
back a little, and I decided to wait. In the afternoon 
there was a drop of two pounds — which the financial 
papers called a healthy reaction. Next day there was a 
slight rise and then another healthy reaction. But," said 
Torrance, setting down his glass, " I needn't make a his- 
tory of it. The thing lasted for about six weeks. Li- 
berians rose and fell, recovered and reacted — and the 
reactions were always greater than the recoveries. And 
then came bigger slumps, and finally the bottom fell out 
of the market. I went home one night with the knowl- 
edge that I was very near the rocks, Liberians being 
offered at four pounds." 

"You hadn't sold?" 

" Not a share. Hope springs eternal on the Stock 
Exchange. I had always been able to meet my differ- 
ences, and somehow I could never decide to cut my loss, 
which indecision, as you know, is a common complaint. 
But on this occasion my difference was a terror. Libe- 
rians had dropped over six points in the fortnight — a 
regular panic there had been just before the carry-over. 
I had nothing but my Torrance shares to meet it. All my 
other investments were away to pigs and whistles. To 
celebrate the occasion I wired Barker, who happened to 
be in London on one of his flying visits, to dine with me 
at the Carlton. He wired me that he couldn't dine — he 
was dining with some M. P. or other — ^the beggar has 
all sorts of queer friends — ^but that he would look me up 
later. He turned up here about eleven, and I told him 
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the position. He regretted I had not taken his advice. 
Somehow I felt annoyed, and enquired why he had not 
taken it himself. It was a bit of a knock when he told 
me he had. He had sold about eight thousand shares, 
mostly above twenty pounds per share, and had bought 
them back under six— cleared over a hundred thousand 
pounds ! " 

Harry uttered an exclamation. 

" Well," said Torrance, with a sorry laugh, " I con- 
gratulated him as well as I could. But, between our- 
selves, Clement, I believe our friend made a great deal 
more than that out of Liberians. I've even heard rumours 
that he was the leader of the clique that put Liberians 
up and then knocked them down. I heard that in Glas- 
gow not long ago. I think you know Rhind, the stock- 
broker?" 

" I used to know him. He has been awfully good to 
my father." 

"Rhind has?" 

"Yes; not only in the way of subscriptions, but in 
getting people interested in the work." 

" Then you'll be sorry to hear that he got badly hit 
with Liberians, too. Many Glasgow brokers got left, 
but Rhind's was a hard case. He dropped about forty 
thousand pounds, I believe, part of it through clients who 
couldn't pay up. Every second man in Glasgow seems 
to have been in Liberians. They got the fever when the 
shares were about seventeen. But I can't understand a 
hard-headed chap like Rhind going such a shoot." 

" It was Rhind, wasn't it, who introduced Barker to 
you?" 

Torrance sat up in his chair, wrinkling his brows. 

"That is so — and it's a little queer, because he and 
Barker quarrelled soon after. Barker admitted as mucli 
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when I once asked him if he had seen nothing of Rhind 
lately. It's ridiculous to imagine any connection between 
the two things, and yet " 

"If they had quarrelled," Harry remarked, "it isn*t 
likely that Barker would have given Rhind a tip to buy, 
and still less likely that Rhind would have taken it. Prob- 
ably Rhind went in in the usual way — ^that is to say, 
blind." 

" Ah, well, we must leave it at that Where was I ? 
Oh, yes. Well, after congratulating Barker, I asked him 
if he would care to advance me the value of my Torrance 
shares, of which I had about ten thousand left. The price 
then was a fraction under sixty shillings. He said he 
would buy them, and he wouldn't move from that. Now, 
of course, I knew if I flung them on the market, the mar- 
ket in its rotten condition would get a fright, and I 
couldn't afford to throw away perhaps a pound a share 
in forcing a sale. I required every penny I could get 
for them to meet my difference three days later, and a 
bank would have wanted a big margin. So, you see, I 
was fairly cornered. In fact, I had to give in. I asked 
him if he would buy them on the spot, at the last price 
of the day. * No/ he said, * I'll buy them to-morrow at 
the opening price.' I said it was a bargain. He's a hard 
nut, I tell you, old chap; but he was simply lucky on 
this occasion. When I opened my paper in the morning 
< I read that there had been a serious landslip at our old 
friend the Cupola mine, and when markets opened Cu- 
polas had a bad break, while Torrances, in misplaced 
sympathy, opened no better than fifty bob. And at that 
price Barker got my shares. By the afternoon they were 
up again to sixty. How's that, umpire? " 

" Do you mean to say," cried Harry hotly, " that he 
kept you to your bargain?" 
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" I don't suppose it ever occurred to him to do any- 
thing else. I felt sick at the time, I admit, but Fm all 
right now. I just managed to squeeze through and get 
things squared up, resigned my directorship, and was 
thinking of coming out to join you when your cable came. 
So that's the end of my little splash, and unless your 
find turns out to be a bonanza, my boy, I shan't have 
another for some time to come. Not that I'm in a hurry 
for another. My muscles are like jelly and my soul is in 
a bad way. I lie awake at night thinking of big rivers 
and big forests and big mountains — and I won't be a 
man again till I see them." 

He took a gulp of his whisky. " It's a grand thing to 
feel thirsty enough to drink water," he laughed. " Now, 
I don't think there's much more to tell you. We'll begin 
at once to wind up the firm of Torrance & Clen;ient. That 
won't take long. It'll be a case of paying the office boy 
and selling the furniture. There's been no legitimate 
business for half a year." He laughed again. " I ought 
to have told you sooner," he went on cheerfully, "that 
when things were growing less rosy I drew out your 
capital and banked it in your name. I did the same with 
the four thousand you left at Handyside's credit. It was 
no longer required, as he had got fairly on his feet, poor 
chap, once more. But I bet it saved him at the time. 
So you have nine thousand, plus three-ha'pence or so of 
interest, to fall back on." 

"And what have you?" 

"I? Oh, I have the whole wide world!" 

Harry looked at his partner with a great aflFection in 
his eyes. 

" This money must be divided between us, Torrance," 
he said. 

" I expected you to say that," Torrance returned 
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quietly, " and if you'll lend me a hundred or so I'll be 
mightily obliged." 

"We've always gone halves, and it's my turn now — 
though you have really given me the money." 

" Oh, man, man ! " cried Torrance, " don't let's mention 
money again for a year or so. No! I shan't listen. 
If you persist I'll — I'll go to bed. In fact, it's high time 
we were there now. You'll stay the night here, Clement? 
Tve a spare room. You'll stay? Good! Then I think 
we might have one more pipe. How many bears did 
you say you killed out there? " 



CHAPTER V 

AT parting with Elsie Lady MacDonald shed tears 
. which were probably honest enough, for in her selfish 
way she loved the girl. Yet Elsie's absence was a relief. 
In these days Lady MacDonald was rapidly becoming a 
mere bundle of nerves. She had caused the telephone to 
be extended to the library, and spent much of the day sit- 
ting beside the instrument, waiting for the good news 
that never came. And with the weakening of her nerves 
her self-confidence failed. She lived in terror lest her 
acquaintances should suspect the truth, or guess that her 
relations with the rich man who now called so frequently 
were of a business nature. On the other hand, she forced 
herself to receive every visitor and to pay every necessary 
call, striving with all her wit on such occasions to appear 
" just the same as ever." She knew that it required but 
a whisper — a tiny breath — ^to start her downfall. 

Late one afternoon, three days after Elsie's departure, 
Barker came to see her. 

"Thank you, yes," he said in response to her en- 
quiry. " I'd be glad of tea. I forgot to take anything 
in the middle of the day." 

" That is wrong," she returned, as she rang the bell. 
"You've been busy — as usual. Travelling last night, I 
suppose." 

" Yes. But I have not been busy with business to-day. 
Lady MacDonald." 

Something — ^a new note — in his voice made her look 
up, and for the first time she beheld a smile in his eyes. 

" What have you been doing to-day, if one may ask?'!. 
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she said rather eagerly. Had he been doing something 
for her? 

He laughed. 

" I have been buying a house, Lady MacDonald/' 

She threw up her plump beringed hands. 

" Buying a house I " she cried, not quite naturally. 

" In Cornwall Gardens." He laughed again, de- 
lightedly, almost boyishly. " Cornwall Gardens will do 
to begin with. I haven't quite found my feet in London 
yet, you know, and I don't feel rich enough yet to play 
the fool — successfully — in Mayfair." 

Lady MacDonald became serious. "You are setting 
up a bachelor establishment?" she asked. 

"Did Elsie not tell you?" 

" She did not tell me she had given you a definite 
answer, Mr. Barker. But she was upset that night, and 
the next day I was ill, while she was busy with her final 
preparations for the journey." 

" I did not ask for a definite answer then," he returned 
gravely. " But, Lady MacDonald, do you think that 
Elsie, after all that has passed, after her three refusals 
of me, would at last agree to gfive me an answer six 
months hence, if she did not mean it to be the answer I 
wanted ? I can't talk much about it," he went on, lower- 
ing his eyes, "but on Thursday night she certainly al- 
lowed me to believe that she no longer disliked me. It 
is the greatest victory I have ever won. All my life I 
have been getting over difiiculties, and this has been 
the hardest of all. You think I am too confident? " His 
eyes were on her again. 

Lady MacDonald rested her grey head on her hand. 
She was so tired of thinking before she spoke, of weigh- 
ing her words, to make sure of their value to herself, 
ere she uttered them. 
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It came to her then that with a few brave, reckless 
words she might yet save the remnant of her honour, 
dismiss the man who had made her a shuffler and a liar, 
and heal the wound she had wittingly driven in the heart 
of the girl who had called her "mother" . . . And 
the cost of a few such brave, reckless words? 

" I do not wish to mislead you," she said, and stopped 
short. 

" Please go on/' 

" But I — I think you have good reason to expect the 
thing you desire." Her head sank a little lower. "I 
pray you to be very, very kind to her." 

Barker's face softened, but he said nothing. 

" I do not mean in giving her things," she v/ent on 
dreamily. "You can give her much, I know, Mr. 
Barker, but all the treasures in the world will not 
satisfy Elsie. Neither will your love, however great 
it is. Don't misunderstand me. What I mean is, that 
if — that when you marry Elsie Glen you must seek 
to win her heart through her mind. You must not 
imagine that a little evidence of affection after break- 
fast and a display of adoration after dinner will suffice. 
In short, you must not keep her in cotton wool. But 
you must gain first her confidence by giving her 
yours; you must ask her help or interest in all the 
things that concern you, seeking her congratulations on 
your successes, her sympathy in your failures — if you 
ever have any." 

Lady MacDonald laughed a little bitterly, but the 
dreaminess came into her voice again : " I believe that 
so you may live in happiness, my friend. I could al- 
most wish you a great calamity a few months after mar- 
riage, for Elsie would seek to aid you, first out of duty, 
then out of pity, and at last, perhaps, out of — ^Ah, well. 
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who can foretell how marriages will turn out? I've seen 
so many pure love-matches turn out all wrong. I've seen 
mere contracts that made for true happiness. But don't 
try to understand your wife till you have let her un- 
derstand you. A woman may take the last word, but 
she always waits for the first. My married life lasted 
twelve years, and we imderstood each other no better 
at the end than at the beginning. ... It was intoler- 
able!" 

She sat up abruptly. 

" I am a fool," she said bitterly. " Tell me about the 
house. What is it like ? I used to have friends in Corn- 
wall Gardens, but I have forgetten." 

" May we talk about what it will be like. Lady Mac- 
Donald? Once more I want your help. I want you to 
keep me right about the decorations and furniture." 

" Oh, no ! " she exclaimed. ..." That would be 
quite beyond me. My ideas are much too old-fashioned, 
Mr. Barker. You forget I belong to the mahogany and 
cornice age." She paused a moment. " Should you not 
wait until " 

" I wish to have everything finished and complete 
within six months," said Barker. " Possibly it is an un- 
usual proceeding — I don't know. But I have made up 
my mind that it shall be done. It does not follow that 
the house will have a — ^mistress immediately after it is 
ready. But I wish to have it there. I must have some- 
thing besides business to think about during the next six 
months. I shall see to every detail myself — every detail. 
Lady MacDonald — ^and I beg you to help me." 

" But how can I help you ? " 

" By telling me what Elsie likes, what she admires in 
people's houses, in shops, and — so on." 

" I have an indiflferent memory. I certainly know a 
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few of Elsie's tastes, but for a whole house — dear me! 
Mr. Barker, you ask too much of an old woman." 

He would not be put off. 

"You might do this for me. I'll send you a little 
note-book, and you can jot down things as they occur 
to you. It doesn't matter what they are, it doesn't mat- 
ter what they cost — ^jot them down, and I'll get them. 
Tell me of anything now — one little thing. It will be 
something to go on with." 

" How persistent you are ! I do not wonder at your 
success." She lay back in her chair, feeling the little 
ache of pity which this man had stirred in her heart 
on more than one occasion. "Ah I something has 
occurred to me. I wonder if I should mention it I 
can't think what brought it to my mind." 

"Tell me." 

" It's a crucifix that Elsie " 

"A crucifix! But Elsie isn't Roman Catholic." He 
looked uneasy. 

" Elsie is a good Christian, Mr. Barker. I am not a 
Roman Catholic — sometimes I wish I were — ^but I have 
had a crucifix in my bedroom as long as I can remember. 
Did you think that crucifixes were only for Catholics? 
But I am sorry if I have hurt " 

"I beg your pardon. Lady MacDonald; forgive my 
ignorance. Tell me, please, about this— crucifix." 

" Well," she said, with some hesitation, " it is a cruci- 
fix that Elsie saw one day recently in a shop on Wardour 
Street. It must have impressed her, for she referred to 
it on several days immediately after. She wanted me 
to go to see it, but I did not manage. I had some dif- 
ficulty in preventing her buying it. She can be very ex- 
travagant. She told me it was the most beautiful thing 
she had ever seen. It was large and made of gold and 
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silver and rubies, and very old. The price was five 
hundred guineas." 

" Thank you," said Barker. " I will go and get it 
now." He looked at his watch and rose. " I think I 
have time." 

Her ladyship gasped. "Upon my word I But if it 
should be sold?" 

" I will have another made similar to it. You have 
done me a great service, Lady MacDonald. It adds to 
my debt to you. Don't worry yourself about anything 
from this hour. I have guessed that you have been 
troubled, but that can easily be put right." 

A moment later he took his leave. 

" Oh, surely," she sighed, " he will make her happy." 

And then she noticed that an envelope, addressed to 
herself, without postmark, was lying on the table. 

Barker drove to Wardour Street, was happy in finding 
the crucifix still for sale, and having arranged to call 
with the money on the morrow, continued his journey 
to the city. He had not been in the office since the 
morning, and he knew there were many things requiring 
his attention ; enough work, probably, to keep him at his 
desk till early morning, with a break of half an hour 
for supper. 

On reaching the office he put his key in the door, to 
find that it was not required. He entered, and was a 
little surprised to see his secretary come from the count- 
ing-house. 

"Something special turned up, Mr. Drane?" 
" No, sir. I waited to see you on a personal matter." 
" Come into my room then," said Barker over his 
shoulder as he went along the passage. 
His secretary followed. 
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" Well ? " Barker seated himself at his desk and pro- 
ceeded to glance through a pile of papers. He liked 
the man's work better than the man. "Well?" he 
repeated. 

Mr. Drane considered and even called himself a 
" sportsman," though he did not look particularly sportive 
at the moment. Still, inasmuch as he had recently lost 
a great deal of money in various forms of betting and 
gambling, and had been for a number of years a familiar 
figure in sundry saloon bars, his own designation may 
be allowed to pass. 

At present, to use his own words once more, he was 
in "a hell of a hole." 

He was now about to play his last cards, and, while 
nervous at the prospect of doing so, firmly believed them 
to be the best of trumps. 

"Well, Mr. Drane? I'm waiting." 

Mr. Drane coughed and produced from his breast 
pocket a blue envelope. 

" I have ventured to bring to your notice, sir," he be- 
gan, repeating the speech which he had been rehearsing 
in the deserted office for the last hour, " certain docu- 
ments which I venture to think may prove of interest to 
you " 

" Let me see them." 

The secretary hesitated. "They are of considerable 
value to myself, sir. You will not destroy them, sir? " 

Barker looked up sharply. " What do you mean ? 
Let me see them." 

" I am compelled, sir, to ask you to promise that you 
will return them intact to me, should you not " 

"Been drinking?" 

"Sir!" 

"Tbw what nonsense is this? If you have anything 
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to show me, do it quickly, I don't destroy other people's 
property: Quick, now ! " 

Drane laid a bill and a letter before his employer, 
"These are the documents," he said, with an attempt 
at dignity, and drew back a step to watch the effect which 
he had anticipated would be dramatic. 

Barker read the letter first, and slightly raised his eye- 
brows ; then he glanced through the wording of, and the 
signatures on, the bill. 

He threw them across the double desk. 

"These things don't interest me. Take them away. 
Stay! give me them back." 

Drane handed them back. His hopes had fallen and 
risen again at a nerve-racking speed. He was shivering 
and sweating. 

" Now, Mr. Drane, what are you after? " 

"After, sir?" 

"Don't be a fool as well as a knave. Why did you 
bring these things to me ? " 

" I thought you might be sufficiently interested in them, 
sir," answered Drane with a supreme effort, "to make 
me an offer for them." 

" Then you may be disappointed to learn that I do not 
deal in stolen property." 

The other was silent, 

" I take it," continued Barker, " that you have already 
approached the alleged writer of this letter with a sug- 
gestion similar to the one you have just made to me, and 
that your attempt at blackmail has not been a success. 
From your face I perceive that I am correct I may say 
that I assumed you to be a thief within a week of your 
coming here ; you may have noticed that I have given you 
few, if any, opportunities for stealing. It says a great 
de^l for your secretarial capabilities that I have retained 
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you so long in my service, though I doubt whether my 
certificate of your character would help you to another 
situation." 

" I'll have the law on you for this ! " quavered Drane. 
" I'll " 

" Hold your tongue ! A pretty figure you'd cut in a 
court of justice ! " 

" Some of your friends will cut pretty figures when I 
make this thing public, Mr. Barker," said the secretary 
with a vicious glare. "Your friend Lady MacDonald, 
for instance ; also Miss Elsie Glen, who " 

"Stop!" 

Drane went dumb as though he had received a blow on 
the mouth. 

Barker's eyes were too much for him. 

"Do you mean to tell me," said Barker in a steely 
voice, " that you would dare to approach ladies on a mat- 
ter like this ? " 

Drane began to whine. " I'm desperate. I must have 
money." 

"And you think ladies would pay you for these?" 
Barker tapped the documents. 

"Yes — ^to save disgrace." 

"Have you approached anyone else with these?" 

" It's none of your business," said Drane sullenly. 

" Answer my question." 

"Well— yes." 

" Go on." 

" There's no good in my going on, if you're going to 
do nothing." 

" Perhaps I may do something. Go on. Have you 
been to Glasgow lately? ... I see you have. You give 
yourself away every time, Mr. Drane. When did you 
go to Glasgow?" 
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" A week ago. I was there on Easter Monday. I went 
first to Mr. " 

"No names, please." 

" To the forger's father." 

"Ah!" There may have been satisfaction in the ex- 
clamation. "Well?" 

" I was disguised to some extent. I saw Mr. — the 
forger's father, and after getting his word that he would 
return them to me, I showed him the papers. He — ^he 
accused me of forging both." 

"And you?" 

" I made a bolt for it." 

" I'm afraid you will never make a living at the black- 
mail business, Mr. Drane," Barker remarked, with a 
cruel smile. "Then I suppose you went to the person 
whose signature you allege to have been forged?" 

" How d'you know that? " gasped the other. 

" I know it now. Go on." 

" I saw him. I held the papers before him. I wasn't 
quite sure of him." 

"And what did he say?" 

"He said the bill was all right — ^signed by himself — 
couldn't understand how it had come into my hands — 
and then accused me of forging the letter. Of course he 
lied, but I saw what was coming, and just as he rang his 
bell I cleared out. If he hadn't been lame, I'd have been 
caught. May I get a drink of water ? " 

" No. Anyone else ? Come ! out with it ! What 
about the writer's partner?" 

" I went to him on the Tuesday night, but didn't take 
the papers. I told him the truth, and — ^and " 

" Go on." 

" He assaulted me." 

Barker lay back in his chair. 
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" What a nice mess you've made of it," he quietly ob- 
served. " And now you come to me as a last resource." 

"There are still the ladies. I know the young lady 
has gone to America, but I have her address." 

Barker restrained himself. 

"Tell me precisely how you came into possession of 
these valuable documents," he said. 

Hopelessly cowed, Drane, in a husky whisper, told the 
story. 

"Quite so," said his employer. "But since the ac- 
ceptor of the bill admits his signature, I'm afraid you 
haven't much to go on. By this time he will doubtless 
have talked it over with the gentleman whom you accuse 
of forgery, and who arrived in Glasgow the day after 
your visit. I am surprised that you have not been al- 
ready arrested on the charges of theft, forgery, and at- 
tempt to blackmail, and possibly others." 

" That's all nonsense ! " cried Drane, trying to bluster. 
" D'you think I forged that letter? " 

" I should be glad to see some proof to the contrary. 
But you are wasting my time. Have you anything more 
to say that might be used in evidence against you?" 

Drane's countenance worked frightfully. 

"You have told me that the forger was in Glasgow 
on Tuesday," at last he cried. " Are you aware that he 
was in London on Thursday? That he had an interview 
with Miss Glen in Lady MacDonald's house? That you'll 
lose her if you don't look out? That your only chance 
is to send him abroad again? That your only way to do 
it and keep him there is to hold these papers over his 
head?" He stepped hastily back, thinking the other 
was about to fly at him. 

Yet once more Barker curbed himself. 

" So you have come to the point at last, Mr. Drane. 
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It would seem that you are also a spy. Pick up your 
valuable documents." 

Drane mechanically obeyed. His outburst had ex- 
hausted him. He had played his very last card. What 
was going to happen now? 

" May I enquire your price ? " 

Drane fairly jumped at the question, though he had 
never heard Barker speak so mildly. He pulled himself 
together. His last card had won after all. 

" My price," he said, with emotion, " is five thousand 
pounds." 

" That is a lot of money, Mr. Drane." 

" Not to a rich man, Mr. Barker." The secretary's 
confidence was returning, and his remark was tinged with 
impudence. 

A cold smile flickered on the rich man's lips. 

" Five thousand pounds," he murmured reflectively. 

" In cash," said Drane. 

" In cash," Barker repeated. 

" Payable at ten-thirty to-morrow morning." 

" Payable at ten-thirty to-morrow morning. Well, I 
have always admired your business-like qualities, Mr. 
Drane. And now, to mark my appreciation, I will allow 
you for these papers which you hold in your hand the 
sum of — five pounds — ^payable in cash — ^immediately." 
So saying, Mr. Barker produced his pocket-book. 

There was a brief silence, and then from Drane burst 
a torrent of protest, vituperation, and finally supplication, 
to which was paid no attention whatsoever. Barker took 
from his pocket-book four five-pound notes, returned it 
to his pocket and got out his purse, from which he ex- 
tracted two sovereigns. He laid the money on the desk 
and waited till the half-crazy wretch stopped for lack of 
breath. 
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" Five pounds is a lot of money to pay for things that 
are of no value," he said calmly. " You know as well 
as I do that you can do nothing with these papers. Should 
you refuse my offer, I shall at once warn the ladies to 
whom you had the impertinence to refer; I shall com- 
municate with the gentleman who admits acceptance of 
the bill, and whom I happen to know ; and if you attempt 
any more blackmailing, you will find yourself in a re- 
markably tight place. Forgery or no forgery, you will 
never get a penny for that bill, but you may get a term 
of penal servitude. You have no witness to prove the 
forgery, but there are several witnesses available to prove 
that you are a rank scoundrel. I don't know anything 
about the law in such a case, but I'm convinced you 
would come out badly." He placed one of the notes on 
the ledge at the side of the desk. " Take it or leave it," 
he concluded. 

Drane began to speak, but what he said was incoher- 
ent. He turned and stumbled in the direction of the 
door. 

And then he turned again and came stumbling back. 
He was at his wits' end for money, down to his last half- 
crown, and a dozen people were worrying him to mad- 
ness for their own. Even his long-suffering landlady 
had at last revolted, giving him till that night to pay his 
board and lodging. His borrowing powers were ex- 
hausted. 
• Five pounds. 

He halted a little way off, and tried to collect his 
thoughts. Should he refuse Barker's offer, and try again 
elsewhere? But where? He had betrayed himself ut- 
terly. 

"Well?" 

The word roused Drane, but not his spirit. 
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"What do you want with the papers?" he asked 
humbly. 

Barker pointed to the note. 

" Take it or leave it." 

With a groan the beaten man crept forward. In his 
right hand he held out the papers on which he had set so 
great store; with his left he picked up his profit — ^five 
pounds. 

" Wait," said Barker, when he had slipped the papers 
into his desk. He gathered up the three remaining notes 
and the two sovereigns and placed them on the ledge. 

" Your salary to date, and a month's salary instead of 
notice. I give you five minutes to be off the premises." 

" My God," whispered Drane, grabbing the money, 
and turning away. " If I could only catch you tripping." 

Barker sat listening attentively until he heard the outer 
door slam, whereupon he rose and strolled through the 
offices, peering into comers and behind desks. 

Satisfied that Drane had really gone, he returned to 
the private room and his desk. The sordid interview had 
scarcely ruffled him; the confounding of the miserable 
creature had been mere play, so easy had it been to get 
out the truth and crush the weakling with the substance 
of his own admissions. 

It annoyed Barker a little to think that Lady Mac- 
Donald had kept the knowledge of Harry Qement's call 
from him; but on the other hand the fact of Elsie's hav- 
ing given him the promise within a few hours of her 
meeting with Clement gratified him in no small measure, 
and more than restored the confidence which certain of 
Drane's words had, at least, disturbed. There might in- 
deed have been a satisfactory reason for her ladyship's 
5iJeoc^ on the point: she might not have known of the 
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call, being unwell that afternoon, or Elsie, after what was 
possibly a painful meeting, might have begged her to say 
nothing about it In any case. Barker assured himself 
that if there ever had been aught between Elsie and 
Clement, there was now nothing. 

Ere this the reader has doubtless observed that Robert 
Barker seldom gave those with whom he came in con- 
tact credit for lofty motives, and, as he sat with his 
thoughts, on this April night, when even the city air was 
sweet, it did not occur to him that a young man might 
refuse " the greatest gift," deeming himself unworthy. 
Yet there came into his soul a tenderness that increased 
as the minutes went by. It was all for the woman he 
loved, but such tenderness swells and bursts whatever 
good seeds lie buried in a man's being. 

Pure pity is a rare flower ; so often is it crossed, more 
or less, with contempt. Nevertheless, such a rare flower 
bloomed in the hard man's soul that night. It was for 
Lady MacDonald. Six months hence, however, she 
would not have a worry left; he would see to that. 

Then sprang up — less rare, yet fair and fragrant — ^a 
generous impulse. It was for Harry Clement. 

At the moment when he offered five pounds for the 
bill and letter Barker could not have told what he meant 
to do with them in the event of his offer being accepted. 
It is true that he played to gain possession of them in 
order to save the two women any annoyance at the hands 
of the creature who held them, but he also played to beat 
Drane for the sheer satisfaction of beating him. He was 
convinced of Harry Clement's guilt. The latter's sudden 
disposal of a considerable fortune, his departure ere fully 
recovered from illness, his long absence abroad — all went 
to confirm the blackmailer's statement. Handyside's as- 
sertion as to the genuineness of his signature might 
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easily have been a friendly lie; such lies had been told 
before. But what puzzled Barker was the fact that Drane 
had apparently been unable to extract even a small sum 
from his victim. 

" I can't make it out/* he said to himself at last, open- 
ing the desk and taking out the documents. " However, 
he'll be glad enough to see them by the first post to- 
morrow morning. He must have been living in hell. I 
could pay out his father nicely with these in my hand, 
but he's her ladyship's cousin and Elsie thinks a lot of 
him. I can aflford to let the past go. . . . Ah, Elsie ! ** 
he sighed. 

He selected an envelope from the holder and took up 
his pen, but laid it down again. Crossing the room to 
where a typewriter stood, he sat down and addressed the 
envelope. 

A little later he left the office to get some supper. On 
the way he posted the envelope containing the two en- 
closures — ^nothing more. 

" I wonder what Elsie would say," he thought. And 
the next instant a shadow crossed his mind. " I wonder 
what she would say if she knew about Rhind. She is 
very fond of his wife." 

Supper occupied fifteen minutes, and he returned to 
the office to deal with facts and figures till dawn. 

When Drane reached his lodgings he was still raging 
and sick with defeat and humiliation, albeit the ride on 
the 'bus-top had revived his thinking faculties. Locking 
himself in his room, he proceeded without delay to select 
the best of his personal property and pack it into a port- 
manteau which he knew he could carry on his shoulder. 
He went about the work quietly and methodically, as if 
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he had already made a mental note of the articles re- 
quired. 

It was not until he had locked and strapped the port- 
manteau that he caught sight of a letter addressed to 
himself on the mantelpiece. The writing was not unfa- 
miliar, and as he regarded it a trembling fit seized him. 

Tearing open the envelope, he uncovered a sheet of 
plain note-paper, on which was written: 

" For certain documents I am prepared to pay the sum 
of one thousand pounds (£1000). — H. C." 

Drane was past cursing. Sitting down on the edge o£ 
his bed, he wept bitterly. Later, his landlady having gone 
out upon an errand, he stole from the house. And Lon- 
don knew him no more. But to this day a thousand 
pounds awaits him. 



CHAPTER VI 

IN the spring it was whispered in Kelvinside that the 
Rhinds had met with reverses, and when summer had 
passed without witnessing the closing of the house in 
Kennington Terrace scandal-mongers, home again from 
coast or country, felt that their best suspicions were 
confirmed. Something was seriously amiss when people 
like the Rhinds did not go away for at least July and 
August. Then it was noticed that Mrs. Rhind's cream- 
coloured automobile had disappeared, whereupon the last 
kindly doubter was firm to admit that there had been 
some truth in the rumours after all. Other interesting 
discoveries were speedily made and greedily discussed in 
drawing-rooms and in smoke-rooms; but as there was 
nothing original in either the discoveries or the discus- 
sions, they need not be recorded here. Let us thank 
Heaven, however, that hosts of friends cannot kill our 
belief in friendship. 

On an evening towards the end of September the 
Rhinds were dining with the Crudens, who had recently 
returned from a six months' tour in Switzerland, where 
Mr. Cruden had gained in health and Mrs. Cruden had 
enjoyed the Milk Chocolate even more than the moun- 
tains. 

"Dear Mrs. Cruden!*' Mrs. Rhind had murmured 
after reading the note of invitation; "she has a good 
heart. I hope it may never be so heavy as her dinners. 
I suppose I may accept, Edwin? No one to be there 
except Mr. Clement and ourselves." 

S4a 
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Rhind had hesitated before giving his assent. His 
disastrous plunge in Liberians had been taken on Cruden's 
advice; still, he was anxious to learn how the old man 
had fared on his own account. 

" I think we ought to go/' Mrs. Rhind had said seri- 
ously, and he had replied, " Very well, Katherine." 

Mrs. Cruden received them in her kindly effusive way, 
but the host displayed less of his bluff heartiness than 
usual, while there was a nervous gentleness in his man- 
ner towards them both. Miss Cruden, the only un- 
married daughter, was from home, visiting her future 
parents-in-law. 

Presently the hostess made the regretful announcement 
that Mr. Clement was not coming. 

He had been called to London that morning to see his 
cousin, dear Lady MacDonald, who was very far from 
well. 

" Poor woman ! " remarked Mrs. Rhind. " She will 
miss Elsie. Elsie is in America at present, you know, 
playing to crowded houses. I had a letter from her last 
week." 

" Oh, and is she still quite famous? " Mrs. Cruden en- 
quired. 

" Oh, quite ! But she speaks of leaving the stage when 
the run of the piece comes to an end " 

" I am so glad to hear that, Mrs. Rhind ! Only the 
other day I read in the papers '* 

" Still she is sure to have very tempting offers to re- 
main. I cannot see how she would be happy off the stage 
now — ^unless, of course, she were to marry." 

" I am a great believer in marriage for girls," Mrs, 
Cruden observed, with an air of profundity. " Marriage 
is a sacred institution. I hope Miss Glen may get a good, 
steady, industrious young man, though I daresay that 
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will be difficult in her present position. Still, we must 
hope for the best ! " 

" I believe you are particularly fortunate in your sons- 
in-law, Mrs. Cruden," Mrs. Rhind said sweetly, with a 
vague recollection of the rather "stodgy" young men 
whom she had endured on one or two occasions. 

" Oh, yes ; yes, indeed ! My girls are most happily 
married. Their husbands are so devoted. Never a cross 
word ! It's such a treat to visit them. Did I tell you I 
had got another little granddaughter?" 

"No. How very charming! Is that the seventh?" 

" Oh, no ; only the fifth. My eldest daughter has two 
children, a boy and a girl; my second daughter has 
three, two girls and a boy — ^he has got the mumps just 
now, poor little fellow, — ^but altogether they are wonder- 
fully healthy." 

"That is delightful!" 

" I see them nearly every day," the hostess pursued, 
warming to her subject. " It is so nice to have them 
living close at hand. I was so relieved when my young- 
est girl got engaged to a young man whose business is 
in Glasgow — a very good business, too, I may tell you 
privately, Mrs. Rhind. So many young men go abroad 
nowadays. It is such a pity when families get broken 
up. All the time we were in Switzerland I missed my 
children and grandchildren so much. Well, I was going 
to tell you about my little grandchild " 

At this point dinner was announced, and the men came 
over from the fire where they had been talking of Swit- 
zerland in the way that men talk of one matter while 
they are thinking of another. 

There was suggestion of apology in Cruden's manner 
as he offered his arm to Mrs. Rhind, and he made no 
remark during their progress to the dining-room. His 
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partner, however, as soon as they were seated, began to 
ask questions about the tour, while the hostess did her 
best to entertain Rhind with a rambling account of the 
losing and finding of a brown trunk at Montreux and the 
impertinence of a porter at Lucerne. 

"Ye're mixing up the names o' the places, Bessie," 
put in Mr. Cruden, laying down his fish knife and fork. 

" Well, I'm sure ! " exclaimed his spouse, aggrieved at 
losing the tangled threads of her narrative. " You always 
interrupt just when I'm coming to the exciting part, 
Mungo. Where was I, Mr. Rhind ? " 

Mr. Rhind tried to remember, and failed dismally. 

"Ye lost the trunk at " began Cruden. 

" I didn't lose it at all. It was you lost it It was the 
day Sir Robert Barker " 

" Well, well," interrupted the host shortly; " it's o' no 
consequence." 

" It was the very day that Sir Robert Barker arrived." 
She turned to Mr. Rhind. " Sir Robert came over to see 
a chocolate factory— did he buy it, Mungo?" 

" I don't know." Cruden endeavoured to resume his 
conversation with Mrs. Rhind. 

" Well, you ought to know, being a director," said his 
wife, recovering her good-humour and laughing. " Have 
you seen Sir Robert lately?" she enquired of Rhind. 

" Not for some time, Mrs. Cruden." 

" You haven't seen him since he got his baronial de- 
gree — I mean his title?" 

" I haven't had the pleasure." 

" Well, you'll be surprised when you do see him, Mr. 
Rhind. He hasn't changed a bit ! " 

"Really!" interjected Mrs. Rhind. "I thought he 
might have improved a little." At which observation 
Mrs. Cruden looked blank. 
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" Has it ever been discovered," the little woman went 
on, with a pleasant smile to the obviously uncomfortable 
host, "why Mr. Barker was made a baronet? Did he 
supply free eggs to one of the parties at the last Greneral 
Election? Come, Mr, Cruden, you must know, being a 
director." 

Cruden laughed in spite of his annoyance at his wife's 
faux pas. " There's no entry to that effect in the com- 
pany's last balance sheet," he said. " But I daresay men 
have got titles for not much more. I suppose politics 
had something to do with it, Mrs. Rhind; but, all the 
same, he's been giving away a lot of money to charities 
the last six months." 

"Ah, well," she returned lightly, "it was really no 
great surprise to see his name among the King's Birth- 
day Conundrums, for our friend Mr. Handyside prophe- 
sied it to me years ago, in this very house." 

"Dear me!" cried the hostess, beaming with sat- 
isfaction. "In this very house! Do you hear that, 
Mungo?" 

" Quite distinctly, my dear," said Cruden drily. 

" It was at your daughter Margaret's wedding," said 
Mrs. Rhind. 

" Well, I never ! I must tell him that the first time he 
is here." Mrs. Cruden beamed more than ever. 

" Do ! " murmured Mrs. Rhind, with a quick, humorous 
glance at her husband. 

Rhind smiled grimly and turned to his host. 

" What do you think of our friend Clement's scheme 
now ? " he enquired. " Going ahead, isn't he ? " 

"He's all that," returned Cruden, welcoming the 
change of subject. " I was out wi' him the day before 
yesterday at Merriston, seeing the new buildings. I still 
think he's attempting too much, but it's a grand thing 
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to see a man like John Clement getting his heart's desire. 
The buildings won't be ready till next spring, but I saw 
enough to understand what a big thing* he's got on hand. 
If those young rascals he's working for don't remember 
him in the future wi' something more ^olid than prayers 
it'll say precious little for their souls." 

" I haven't seen him for some months," said Rhind. 
" Is he getting plenty of money? " 

" He's not doing badly just now, and we must try to 
hope that the ball will keep on rolling." Cruden's old 
eyes rested very kindly on his guests. " We know who 
set the ball rolling properly in the West End," he said 
quietly. 

" Any news of Harry? " asked Mrs. Rhind. 

" Harry has found a gold mine," replied the hostess, 
who had been bursting to say something. 

" No, he hasn't," said her spouse. " It's platinum and 
other metals — ^maybe some gold, but it's the platinum 
that makes it valuable. I don't think it'll be anything 
like the Torrance Copper Mine, but I believe Harry will 
make a fair thing out of it." 

" I'm awfully glad," remarked Mrs. Rhind. " I haven't 
seen Harry for years, but I used to think him such a nice 
boy. Is he coming home soon, Mr. Cruden ? " 

" He's on his way home now," said the hostess. 

" No, he's not," the host corrected. " Why don't you 
think before you speak, Bessie? John told us that Harry 
was to be in New York this week on a flying business 
trip, but he had to go back to Canada again, and he and 
Torrance wouldn't be home till November." 

" In New York," murmured Mrs. Rhind, and raised 
her glass to hide a smile. " And is Harry going to spend 
all his life in looking for mines?" 

" No, ma'am. He's going to do what he ought to ha' 
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done at the first — settle in Glasgow. It'll make a new 
man o' his father. Have you seen Mr. Handyside 
lately?" 

" Handyside's being worked to death with good busi- 
ness," said Rhind. " We haven't seen him for nearly a 
year. Isn't that about it, Katherine? " His wife nodded. 

" That'll be why ye haven't heard that Harry is likely 
to join him in the foundry business," said Cruden. " It's 
Handyside's notion. It's all but settled, and I'm glad 
about it, for Torrance, wi' all his kindness and cleverness, 
is better working on his own hook. — Of course, yell not 
speak o' the matter in the meantime, but I wish ye had 
seen John's face when he came to me wi' the letter saying 
that Harry had made up his mind for Glasgow. 'Twas 
ten years younger, ten years younger. I hope this trip 
to London's not going to make it older again." 

On the retiral of the ladies a silence fell upon the two 
men. At the end of a minute the host rose. 

" Suppose we go next door," he said. " The girl can 
bring the port to us there." 

Rhind followed him to the " library," wherein during 
the last two or three years he had often sat with the 
old man, discussing ways and means of assisting Clem- 
ent's scheme. It was in the " library," too, that Cruden 
had given him the " straight tip " to buy Liberians. 

Cruden proffered cigars, but did not speak until the 
maid had set the decanters and glasses on the table and 
withdrawn. 

"Help yerself when ye're ready," he said, and pro^ 
ceeded to fill his pipe. The operation seemed to require 
extra care. When the tobacco was at last ignited he lay 
back in his chair and looked anxiously across at Rhind. 
His words came with difficulty. 
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" IVe something to say to ye, Rhind. • . . But it's 
not easy to say it." 

" Then please don't say it, Mr. Cruden." 

" But I must — I must. I'm an old man, so ye'U excuse 
me if I say anything that offends ye. It's not meant to 
offend ye." 

Cruden regarded his pipe for a moment ; then, with a 
gesture of despair, laid it aside. 

" Something wrong with it ? " enquired the guest. 

" It's not the pipe ; it's the smoker. I'm goin' to put a 
question that's maybe impertinent, but ye might try to 
answer it for my sake. How did ye come out o' that 
Liberian business, Rhind?" 

The younger man smiled. " You've been hearing things 
since you came home?" 

"Ay; I've been hearing things to-day. But they're 
lies — ^they're lies, are they not?" 

" Would you mind telling me what you have heard? " 

" I heard ye had lost — forty thousand pounds in Li- 
berians." 

" Yes, that's a lie — ^at least, it's not the whole truth." 
Again Rhind smiled. 

" What d'ye mean, man? Quick! tell me ! " 

"The figures are wrong. They should be seventy 
thousand, Mr. Cruden." 

"Seventy thousand!" Cruden threw up his hands. 
His wrinkled face went grey. " Oh, man, tell me it's not 
true I For it was me that put ye on to Liberians " 

"You mustn't distress yourself about that, Mr. Cru- 
den," said the stockbroker quietly. " I had no business 
to go such a plunge. But apart from Liberians, markets 
were about dead — still are — and I — ^well, I took a regular 
header. Besides, I could have had a fair profit if I 
hadn't been too greedy." 
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"I told ye not to sell under twenty-five." The old 
man's voice was unsteady. 

" Ah, well, the best of ' tips ' may go wrong. You must 
not distress yourself on my account. I hope you didn't 
get badly caught yourself." 

" God forgive me," whispered Cruden, and bowed his 
head ; " I made thousands o' pounds." 

Rhind got up and mixed a little whisky and potass. 

" Drink this, Mr. Cruden." 

The old man swallowed it obediently. 

" I am glad to hear from your own lips," said Rhind, 
returning to his seat, "that Sir Robert Barker hasn't 
got the better of both of us." 

"What! Ye knew it was him?" 

" Not at the time ; but a couple of months later he was 
good enough to explain the aflfair. It struck me as quite 
simple. He and I had a difference a while ago, and 
perhaps I got the better of him then. At any rate, he 
swore— quite dramatically — ^that he would have his re- 
venge — ' A time will come,' and that sort of thing. Curi- 
ously enough, the time did come. Knowing that you and 
I were friendly, be conceived the bright idea of getting 
you to lead me into a little spec. I understand he put it 
to you as if he wanted secretly to do me a good turn " 

" He did that 1 The man always seemed to me to have 
friendly feelings toward ye, Rhind, in spite o' any quarrel. 
I thought he wanted to make it up." 

"Quite so. But his name was not to be mentioned. 
I confess, Mr. Cruden," said Rhmd, "that I was sur- 
prised to get a * tip ' for the mining market from a hard- 
headed man of business like yourself, but for that very 
reason I felt convinced it was a sure thing. However — 
we needn't discuss that — I bought Liberians pretty heav- 
ily, and shortly afterwards — in March, wasn't it? — ^you 
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and Mrs. Cruden went off to the Continent. Liberians 
rose a pound or two, and then went down by the run. 
I am well aware that you left instructions that I was to 
be warned should the clique decide to begin to unload 
before they reached twenty-five. But — ^well, that ends the 
matter as far as we are concerned, doesn't it?" 

The old man slowly drew himself to an upright posi- 
tion. 

" What are ye made o'? " he asked. 

Rhind laughed. " Something fairly tough, I hope," he 
said. 

** Ye don't want to kill me? " 

" Not in the least, Mr. Cruden. I assure you," con- 
tinued the younger man gravely, " I feel for you very 
much. I know that you feel for me, but you must not 
distress yourself further." 

" Distress myself? Oh, man, it's agony I To be made 
a catspaw in my old age by the spite o' one man and for 
the ruination o' another — I tell ye, lad, I wish I had died 
a year ago. . . . And Barker had the face to tell ye 
the story ! " 

" I didn't mind that so much, for I had begun to sus- 
pect him, and the truth didn't take all my breath away. 
There were rumours, you know. I had been putting two 
and two together — ^about all I had to put together just 
then — and I, as I say, had begun to suspect him. No; 
I didn't mind when he called at my house one night and 
told me the facts ; but, I'm afraid, I all but forgot myself 
when he offered to give me the lost money back " 

" He offered ye seventy thousand pounds? " 

" He didn't know the amount He simply offered 
what I had lost." 

"Then — ^the Lord be praised! — ^he's not as bad as I 
thought. Why did ye not tell me sooner? " 
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"I'm sorry, but I wasn't looking at the moral aspect 
of the case, I don't think the man is quite sane." 

"But " Cruden appeared puzzled. "What did 

you do?" 

"Well, really," said Rhind, "I didn't know what to 
do. I was angry at first, and then I calmed down and 
tried to think it out, without any result. Then I got 
Katherine — my wife — ^to join us. I explained the posi- 
tion to her, and asked her opinion." His face softened as 
at a tender memory. 

"What did she say?" 

" I was afraid she would get excited, but she didn't. 
She just turned from Barker to me with a smile, and 
said : * Mr. Barker means well, but he does not under- 
stand.' And with that she left us. So I showed him 
the door. I have never regretted doing so." 

Rhind helped himself to a brandy and soda. He was 
trembling slightly. He pushed the whisky towards his 
host. 

Cruden shook his head in an absent manner. 

" And ye refused his help," he muttered after a long 
pause. 

His guest said nothing, and there was another long 
pause. 

" But — ^but ye'U no' refuse the help o' an old man — 2l 
friend — ^like myself? I can't oflfer ye anjrthing like what 
he " 

" Mr. Cruden, please say no more. I thank you, and 
my wife will thank you, but we've decided to pull through 
without assistance, or — do the other thing. Barker did 
not understand, but I'm sure you do. Aren't you going 
to have a pipe now? We've talked enough on a dis- 
agreeable subject. After all, you know, it was Barker's 
turn. Let it rest there." 

"I'll let it rest there for to-night," said Cruden. " I'm 
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no' fit to argue wi' ye just now. But I'll say one thing " 
— his tone became passionate — " I'll say one thing. I'm 
done wi' Barker ! I wish to God I had never seen him. 
All along he's used me for his own ends. In my old 
age he's put a black shame upon me. But I'm done wi' 
him and his comp'nies and the rest o' it. If he had 
offered ye a million, lad, I wouldna ha' forgiven him. 
The man's heart's rotten 1 " 

He put his hands to his face for a little while, and 
when he withdrew them the passion had left it. He 
looked appealingly at Rhind, and made a tentative move- 
ment. 

Rhind rose and held out his hand. 

" That's what I was wanting," said Cruden, grasping 
it. " I thank ye, lad. And now will ye go up to the 
drawing-room, and — I'll not be long after ye." 

As they turned from the Crudens' gate Mrs. Rhind 
slipped her hand through her husband's arm. 

" You owe me sixpence, Edwin." 

"Do I?" he asked vaguely. 

" Yes. Mrs. Cruden has given me, for the ninth time, 
her recipe for a wholesome milk-pudding without eggs. 
So I've won my bet." 

" I had forgotten." He smiled faintly. " I'll have to 
give up betting. You always win, Katherine." 

"Are you worried?" she asked presently. 

" I'm sorry for Cruden." And he told her of the con- 
versation in the " library." 

" Well," she said, when he had ended, " it's all just as 
we expected, only sadder. It must be awful to make big 
mistakes when one is old. • . . And you really think 
we'll pull through, Edwin?" 

He sighed. "How long do you think you can stand 
the present poor-house arrangements? " 
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Sh« huf(ht(l ** If I were sure of living to a hundred, 
( %\\(i\M *ay till I was ninety-nine/' 

** Cm you hold out for three — perhaps four — ^years, 
Kttllirrint?" 

"Oh, Mrmcs, ycsl" 

" liitl think of the cheese-paring, and the doing without 
lifiiKhTdw of things for yourself and the girls, and the 
thoiiHiind-und-one disagreeable adjuncts of being hard- 
np. J)() you know, I was sorely tempted to accept Cru- 
(lrn*n olTer to-night " 

" Hut youVc not tempted now? No, you aren't! And 
you won't l)e again! Promise! And I'll promise never 
to ylvc you Mrs. Cruden's wholesome milk-pudding." 

** You*ro a wonderful woman," he said, laughing de- 
«pttt» l\i)i bunien. 

••I am I" 

•* ( )ne would almost think you were happy, KaAerine.'' 

*Mf V\\\ not so happy as Tm going to be," she said 
*k\>Ctl>\ *' Hn happier than Tve ever been. Oh, Edwin. 
y\ni know that I» and Tilly and Kitty, too, want to try 
tv> h<^^p Yvnu We ^U be glad to do without things — 
rt^ll\* auvl tnil\* glavl— and )x«i mustn't discourage us.* 

^^ Kv^n if it'si ntcif§$ary to go to a smaller house?* 

*^ Th^t wvHiM hurt — I suppose it ahrays docs — bet OQ^^ 
^t the tiuK^ Whi $»eif. I am honest with you.* 

is^ ths^y t;3tlktvl v^f the futtwe until tfiey canse to Kes^ 
uvv^^Nft Terr^ce^ Thev would talk of it kcgr mcr tne 
Uv^v^tv K^st !U;i4 at the dvx»r tbe wtxraa hrrg!&»i ^^n£y. 
*^ \t ^^ h**vt ttv^ ctxre it die wcrid. 



CHAPTER VII 

LADY MAC DONALD hated doctors, probably be- 
cause in her case doctors invariably prescribed self- 
denial, which she also hated. For some years she had 
avoided consulting any physician, dosing herself inter- 
mittently with this, that and the other blatantly advertised 
drug. Now, however, she was trying to make up her 
mind to submit herself to a nerve specialist. She had 
written to her cousin asking him to come to see her, and 
the shakiness of her writing had alarmed him. She felt 
that he would help her to make up her mind, and perhaps 
find the best specialist for her. Besides, she was feeling 
wretchedly lonely. Even Barker she had not seen for a 
fortnight, business keeping him in Scotland. He had not 
written to her during that time. Sometimes she wondered 
if the man were playing with her. Months ago he had 
advised her to do a certain thing, and she had done it, 
though at the cost of the remnant of her fortune. But 
nothing had happened. Would anything happen ever? 
Was Barker going to do nothing at all for her until he 
was absolutely certain of Elsie? The suspense was driv- 
ing her mad. 

The morning after she had written to her cousin she 
was sitting in the library, fingering a letter bearing the 
New York post-mark. Of late she had found it an 
effort to open Elsie's letters. The sympathy in them 
made her sick with shame. A telegram was brought to 
her — from Clement, saying he would be with her that 

355 
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night. She began to wish she had not asked him to 
come. She was ashamed to face him. 

She threw the telegram into the fire, which was heaped 
with coal, though the September day was warm, and re- 
sumed fingering the letter. 

The telephone at her elbow buzzed, but she paid no 
attention. Presently it buzzed again. 

" No ! " she muttered. " I won't answer you ... I 
hate you. You are sending me crazy. ... I don't 
want to hear that matters are worse. I won't hear ! " 

There was a brief silence, and once more the bell 
buzzed, this time long and frantically. 

" Oh, be silent, you accursed thing I I won't answer 
— I won't! " She put her fingers to her ears. 

But it would not be silent. A maid tapped at the 
door. 

"The telephone, your ladyship — ^are you " 

"Yes; I'm attending. If any letters or telegrams 
come, do not give them to me until I ask for them." 

The maid retired, and the maddening racket was re- 
peated. 

Lady MacDonald got up and found a pair of scissors. 
With an unsteady hand she cut the wire, and collapsed 
into her chair, whimpering. 

" I have stopped you at last. You can't trouble me 
now. ... I won't let anything trouble me. Why 
should I ? Not even you, Elsie." She leant forward and 
dropped the letter into the blaze. It withered and dis- 
appeared. She fell back in her chair. " Oh, my God, 
my God," she whispered, " I'm so tired ! " 

She was dozing when the maid came to tell her lunch 
was ready. She ate nothing, but drank a little wine, and 
went back to the library . . . and dozed again. 

About four o'clock she was awakened and rang for 
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a cup of tea. When it had been set on the table by her 
side she forgot about it. She was slipping once more 
into semi-consciousness when she heard a man's voice 
in the hall. 

Presently Barker entered the room. She sat up, roused 
by surprise. 

" Well ? " he said in a curiously bright tone of voice. 

She gave him her hand without speaking, without 
making any attempt to rise. 

"Aren't you feeling well, Lady MacDonald?" he 
asked abruptly. "This room is very hot." 

" I'm a little tired," she said huskily, with a feeble 
smile. " Pray excuse me, and be seated." 

He regarded her enquiringly. 

"Well?" he said again, and laughed. "Are you 
satisfied?" 

" Satisfied ? " she echoed. 

Barker looked rather blank. 

" Surely you did what I advised you to do four 
months ago," he said sharply. 

" Oh, yes, of course " 

"You bought Tanganyika Explorings at between 
two and three pounds " 

"Yes, yes. What ^" 

"How many?" 

" Three thousand. Oh, tell me " 

"But why has your broker not advised you?" His 
eye fell on the telephone. 

" I — I cut the wire," she stammered. " I couldn't 
bear it any longer." 

A curious look, changing to one of pity, came upon 
the man's face. 

"Ah, well," he said, after a moment, "perhaps you 
would have sold too soon if you had known this mom- 
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ing. And I certainly don't object to being the bearer of 
good news to you, Lady MacDonald." 

" Good news 1 For Heaven's sake, don't keep me 
in " 

" The news of the great copper discovery was allowed 
to come out last night. The shares are now somewhere 
between twenty-five and thirty pounds." 

" Twenty-five and " 

" Wire your man to sell. You have cleared between 
seventy and eighty thousand pounds 1 " He laughed 
pleasantly. 

"Ahl . . • ." She struggled to her feet "I must 
wire at once," she cried in a choked voice. She took a 
step forward. " God in Heaven I " she gasped, and sank 
upon her knees. 

Thinking she was praying, Barker stood embarrassed. 
Then he saw the strange dark colour of her complexion. 
He rose in alarm. He bent to support her. 

But she beat him off with her plump jewelled hands, 
and with a hideous sound fell forward on her face. 

In due time the newspapers recorded the fact that 
Lady Caroline MacDonald, widow of Sir Charles Kil- 
martin MacDonald, second Baronet, had died intestate, 
leaving £82,013 14s. 8d. 

And, in one way, at least, Lady MacDonald had lived 
wisely. She had entrusted her private letters to no 
safekeeping save that of the flames. She stabbed no 
loving hearts after she was dead. 



CHAPTER VIII 

IN a plainly furnished bedroom on the top floor of his 
house in Cornwall Gardens Sir Robert Barker sat 
reading a letter. He was in evening dress. The letter 
was a brief one, but he was reading it for, perhaps, the 
twentieth time. 

"Dear Sir Robert Barker — (it ran) — ^Your note has 
just reached me here, where I am staying with Miss 
Blyth for a few days. I shall be at home this evening 
at 8:30, when I shall be glad of the opportunity of thank- 
ing you for all your kindness to my dear Lady Mac- 
Donald. — Sincerely yours, Elsie Glen." 

It was the first letter he had ever received from Elsie 
Glen, and he sought to read not only between the lines, 
but between the words. Yet he was just doing what 
every man in love has done at one time or another — 
studying the trivial for a glimpse of the truth desired. 

At length, with a somewhat shamefaced glance about 
him. Barker raised the letter to his lips, folded it method- 
ically, returned it to its envelope, and placed it carefully 
in his pocket. Rising, he glanced in the small mirror, 
settled his tie, touched his hair at the temples where the 
grey was beginning to appear, and flicked a speck from 
his left sleeve. He then switched off the light and left 
the room. 

Since the last of the furniture had been put in three 
weeks ago, Barker had spent every night save two, 
which he had spent in the train, in the house in Cornwall 
Gardens, sleeping in the little room on the top flat 

S69 
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Sometimes he would arrive at the house shortly after 
dinner; at other times, owing to business or social en- 
gagements, he would be later. But each night had seen 
him, in a blaze of light, going from room to room, lin- 
gering here and there, arranging and rearranging the 
lighter articles of use and those of ornament, noting 
down items which might still be acquired on the chance 
of their finding favour in Elsie's sight. 

Ere Lady MacDonald was stricken down she had 
filled several pages in the note-book he had given her, 
and everything entered therein found a place in the 
house. Happily, Barker had almost at the outset fallen 
into the hands of a young man whose handsome charges 
did not mean mere extravagant display in return. " You, 
sir, wish nothing cheap ; I, sir, can give nothing gaudy," 
he said frankly to Barker. "Shall I go ahead?" And 
Barker, having viewed several houses whose entire deco- 
rations and furnishings the young man had recently 
supervised, replied with equal frankness, " You may go 
ahead." So the young man, who loved his labour only 
a little less than his hire, set to work and ere long began 
to submit to his patron delicate shades of colour and 
designs of dignified simplicity. There was something in 
Robert Barker that responded to these colours and de-' 
signs — the sense, doubtless, that had been so irritated by 
his landlady's more or less gorgeous treasures in the old 
Kilbran days. 

" Everything must be finished four months hence," said 
the patron, " no matter what it costs." 

" Everything shall be finished," the other replied. And 
he kept his word. 

Sir Robert Barker went downstairs, switching on 
lights as he passed, looking about him, and into rooms, 
lest any detail should have been forgotten. A mass of 
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yellow chrysanthemums bloomed on the half-landing of 
the second flight of. stairs, and he halted and plucked a 
flower just beginning to fade. Crossing the heavy rugs 
in the hall, he entered the dining-room. A click, and 
the apartment was flooded with softened light. He stood 
a while surveying his surroundings, then stepped forward 
and adjusted one of the few but undeniably fine pictures, 
which appeared to him to be not perfectly hung. A 
petal from a bowl of roses had fallen on the polished 
surface of the table, and he picked it up, detected the 
offending rose, and removed it bodily. Once more he 
looked about the handsomely furnished but stiffly ar- 
ranged room. There seemed to be nothing left for him 
to do. 

Glancing at the clock, he found he had little time to 
spare, but he visited the other rooms on the first floor, 
and in one of them opened a safe built into the wall and 
concealed by panelling. In the safe were a couple of 
drawers, one of which he opened. It was almost full of 
jewellers' leather and plush cases of various sizes. He 
chose a small square one and slipped it into his pocket. 
Having closed and locked the drawer, he hesitated, his 
hand on an oblong oaken box of ancient appearance that 
lay on one of the shelves. After a few moments he came 
to a decision and took hold of the box, which was some 
sixteen inches long and seemed to be heavy. Laying it 
on an adjoining table, he removed the lid, then a piece 
of chamois leather. 

On a bed of faded silk rested the crucifix he had 
bought in Wardour Street six months ago— the first gift 
he had purchased for Elsie. Since then he had looked 
at it several times, half in discomfort, half in reverence. 
It was no elaborate piece of workmanship. The cross 
itself was of silver without any ornamentation whatever. 
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the Christ of pale gold, the Hands and Feet nailed with 
rubies. But the wonder lay in the expression of sweet 
pity and tender patience which the long dead artificer had 
been inspired to give to the suffering Countenance. 

Now, for the first time. Barker touched the crucifix. 
He removed it very carefully from its bed, and having 
shut and locked the safe, went upstairs. 

In a room of fair size, carpeted in lilac, with primrose- 
coloured walls, stood a broad silver bedstead, provided 
with exquisite linen. Above the head of the bed a tiny 
silver hook projected from the wall. 

And there Barker hung the crucifix. 

When he had done so he went into the adjoining 
dressing-room and sank into a chair as though he were 
out of breath. All was now prepared. 

Within half-an-hour he would see Elsie again. The 
thought shook him. Perhaps, ere the night was much 
older, he would even have induced her— he would ask 
Miss Blyth, too, of course — ^to enter the house he had 
prepared for her. Yet he did not count on that happi- 
ness. It was only his idea that the house and all therein 
should be fit for her eyes to see whenever it should 
please her to come. And then he would say : " Take it, 
dear Elsie, it is yours, with all that I have." No ; he did 
not even hope that she would come that night. It was 
only a sweet possibility. 

But she would give him her answer ; surely she would 
give him her answer. Nevertheless, if she wished to 
delay it a little while, he would not persecute her. He 
could have patience when he was so sure of its being 
rewarded. For he was absolutely sure. In the last letter 
he had received from Lady MacDonald were two sen- 
tences, now as familiar to him as his own name — ^he had 
repeated them so often. 
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" On the same page of my dear girl's letter, received 
this morning, she says she is wearying for home and 
asks for you. Surely your cause progresses, my friend ! " 

The faint sound of an electric bell disturbed him, and 
he hurried downstairs. He left every light burning as 
he went, but switched off the current from the main wires 
in a recess near the hall door. Should Elsie return 
with him he could illuminate the whole house at a touch 
on entering. Scores of such details he had thought out. 
There were many little things in the house, convenient 
but unnecessary, whose actual cost and installation had 
in each case run to hundreds of pounds. He had been 
sorry when he could think of no more. 

His motor brougham was waiting at the pavement, 
and, as he stepped from the chill, moist November fog, 
he gave the chauffeur the direction in a voice slightly 
husky. 

Twenty minutes past eight. In ten minutes he would 
see her again, touch hands with her again, hear her 

voice again, and He fell back against the luxurious 

cushions, his eyes wet with tears, praising God, yet full 
of pride. God, he conceived, had rewarded his patience, 
his perseverance, his labour, his success. His success! 
What a great thing it was — from grocer's assistant to 
millionaire baronet! And the end was not yet. What 
might not the end be with Elsie at his side? He had 
won much for himself: it was as nothing to what he 
would win for her. He shut off the light in the 
brougham, and in the semi-darkness he dreamed and 
dreamed. 

Perhaps he Wlas still dreaming when he saw her come 
into the little drawing-room of the Blyths' flat, for he 
did none of the conventional things. He stood and stared 
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— stood and stared, with trembling hands and heaving 
chest, and hungry eyes. 

He had never imagined her in black, never imagined 
her so lovely. In her low-cut gown she dazzled him. 
The whiteness of her neck and arms; the colouring of 
her fscce, brought to perfection by the winds of the At- 
lantic; her hair in its Northern fairness; her scarlet lips, 
smiling diffidently; her eyes, that mingled the blue of 
Norway with the grey of Scotland — they amazed him, 
bewitched him, overpowered him. 

She came forward shyly. 

"How do you dq, Mr.— Sir Robert Barker?" 

Her quiet voice recalled him to his senses, and awk- 
wardly he took her hand. They seated themselves and 
exchanged a few commonplace remarks. 

And presently Elsie, as if repeating a lesson, yet not 
without feeling, said: 

** I wish to thank you for all your kindness to — ^Auntie, 
Sir Robert. In all her letters, I think, she spoke of it. 
She always told me when you had taken her out, which 
was pretty often, and I can never be grateful enough for 
what you did to make cheerful those last days of hers. 
It seemed to me, when I was far away, that you did 
everything for her that I would have liked to do myself, 
I thank you very, very much. I do not know what I 
should have done in London without Lady MacDonald. 
I shall always miss her." 

" She was my friend, too," he said simply. After 
a pause he continued. "And of yourself, Elsie? Did 
you enjoy New York? Were you very successful? " 

"They were very kind, and I couldn't help enjoying 
New York. But they can do nicely without me. The 
opera is still running merrily. I came home alone. My 
contract was up." 

^^You have another on this side?" 
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" No. I have left the stage." 

Barker's heart leapt. 

" You have left the stage? " he echoed softly, and could 
not help estimating mentally what money she might pos- 
sess. 

" Yes ; I have left the stage.'' 

They were seated a little distance apart, and when he 
raised his head he could not at first see her for the 
mistiness that had come over his eyes. 

"You have not left the stage to — please anybody?" 

" To please myself," she replied. " I went on the stage 
from necessity. Sir Robert," she went on. " The stage 
was more than generous to me. I had every kind of 
luck. I liked it while I was there. In many ways I 
was sorry to leave it.' But — I have left it/' 

"You may want to go back to it?" 

She smiled, shaking her head. " Never." 

He had already reckoned that her money might, if 
carefully invested, yield her about a hundred and fifty 
pounds a year. Had she left the stage for that? He 
checked a smile. 

" Elsie ! I can wait no longer. I want your answer." 

" My answer I • . . Oh, surely you have forgotten 
all about that." 

As he sprang up and came towards her, she rose also. 

He halted a pace from her. 

"Need I tell you that I love you?" he said passion- 
ately. " Have I not always loved you ? But I never 
loved you as I love you now. My life, my work, my 
struggles, my success — have all been to this end — ^to win 
you. You do not love me yet — ^but you think kindly of 
me. You have given up—" 

" Oh, please stop ! " 

He paused for a moment. " There are things in the 
past which I would undo, if I could, Elsie," he resumed. 
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speaking rapidly, " but I will teach you to forget them. 
There were circumstances that I could not help — cir- 
cumstances, Elsie. But now I have a great future — 2l 
beautiful future — ^if you will make it so. You can do 
with me as you will, Elsie. No man has ever altered 
my course, but a woman — ^you — ^you — ^the most perfect 
woman in the world — ^may guide me as she pleases." 

" For the love of Heaven I " — She put her hand to her 
ears. 

" Your answer, Elsie, your answer I I thought I might 
have more patience — ^but it is gone. All my patience is 
gone — everything is gone but the truth that I love you. 
Your answer ! " 

Her white arms fell against her black gown and shQ 
drew back a step. 

" I gave you no definite promise before I left for 
America/' she said, trying in vain to control her voice. 
" I told you that you must not hope." 

"Yes, Elsie. You promised me nothing but an an- 
swer. And I have not hoped. No ! But — I have trusted 
in you as men, trust in God. Why! — dear Elsie — I have 
a house all ready for you " 

"Ah I" 

"If you do not like it you can have another. It is 
only there in case you should fancy it. It was only a 
little idea of mine. I enjoyed fixing up everything, 
thinking you might like, perhaps, one or two things, 
some day. But I shouldn't have spoken of that so 
soon " 

" Stop, stop I " she cried. " I cannot understand this 
at all. I — I must tell you the truth at once." 

" Tell me your answer." His hands went out to her. 

"My answer? Oh, my answer — ^why can you not 
understand? Oh, I am sorry, but I never did or said 
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anything to deceive you — but my answer can be only 
one thing — No. It is impossible. It " 

"No? . . . Ah I I must have more patience after 
all. Dear Elsie, I can wait all my life for your ' Yes.' 
But you will not keep me so long? " 

"Oh, let me finish quickly for both our sakes. You 
have asked me to marry you — ^you have offered me a 
great deal — I thank you — ^but such a thing could never be. 
I do not love you — I love somebody else." 

" You love somebody else ! " His face went white. 
" Even so," he continued a moment later, and his voice 
was stubborn. " I do not give up. I ask you again to 
marry me, Elsie. Until you are married to another man 
I will go on asking you to marry me. And I know " 

" Oh, hush ! . . • I am — ^married." 

She uttered the words facing him, but the next instant 
she covered her eyes, and, turning away, leant against 
the piano. 

Barker said nothing at all. Presently she heard him 
move. She felt she must make some explanation. 

" I was married to Harry — Mr. Harry Clement in 
New York on the first of October. We were married 
quietly, to please Mr. Blyth and also because Mr. Clem- 
ent would not be able to return to this country till after 
I did. No one knows yet, except Mr. Clement's father 
and Miss Blyth. Next week " 

A noise at the door impelled her to look round. 

Sir Robert Barker was fumbling with the handle. 
Elsie shivered: there was such an aged look about his 
back. It hurt her even more than his eyes had done. 
In sheer pity she made to go towards him. But just 
then he contrived to open the door. 

Without sound or sign he crept out. 



CHAPTER IX 

HE turned into the street and began to walk rapidly. 
His chauffeur ran after him. 

" Sir Robert, excuse me, but shall I wait for yoii 
here?" 

" Oh, yes — ^no, no I You may go. I shall not require 
you again to-night." 

" Thank you, sir. Usual time to-morrow morning ? " 

" Oh, yes ; usual time. In future — ^what was I going to 
say? — ^ah, yes! In future everything will be as usual — 
as usual — as usual " 

He hurried away, and the chauffeur, after a curious 
backward glance or two, and a muttered remark, re- 
turned to the brougham. 

Barker had no idea as to where he was going. Had 
not the Blyths' maid chanced to be at the door when he 
left the flat he would have departed without either coat 
or hat. He passed through many streets, some broad, 
busy and light, others narrow, dim and deserted. Once 
a beggar sought to arrest his progress with a piteous 
whine; twice women spoke to him. He neither noticed 
nor heard them. With his shoulders hunched up and 
his hands hanging limp by his sides he strode on and 
on, avoiding collisions as by instinct. Westwards, along 
Oxford Street, he went, and turned into Regent Street. 
On the edge of the Piccadilly whirlpool he did not hesi- 
tate, but crossed as if courting destruction, yet reached 
the other side in safety, and at the door of the Criterion 
wheeled abruptly to the left. Presently he was in Char- 
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ing Cross Road, a little later he had crossed the Strand. 
On the Embankment, by the wall, he came to an abrupt 
halt. He wiped his brow and gazed about him. Blurred 
lights everywhere, for the rain was now falling heavily. 
From the river came whispers and sighs and strange, 
sudden soimds, from the city a low, steady hum, broken 
by the pantings and warnings of motors, the clump of 
hoofs, and the tinkle of bells on the Embankment. 

His eyes rested at last on the luminous hotels, the lofty 
Cecil and its lesser neighbour, the Savoy. All at 
once he felt very weary. He would go to the room 
which he still retained in the Savoy. Perhaps he would 
sleep. 

As a hall porter relieved him of his dripping coat and 
hat Barker caught sight of the clock. The time was 
twenty minutes past nine. 

" Has it stopped? " he asked, pointing. 

" Oh, no, sir." 

" Good-evening, sir," said the lift-boy, a minute later. 

" Good-evening." 

He reached his room, entered it and bolted the door, 
made his way in the dim light to a chair, and there sat 
rigid, staring vacantly in front of him. 

For the first time in his life Robert Barker felt per- 
fectly helpless — ^utterly beaten. No effort, no struggle, 
no power of his could make the slightest diflference. 

"Married I" • . . 

Fierce resentment against a dead old woman took 
possession of him; he cursed himself for that generous 
impulse of six months ago towards Harry Qement. She 
had cheated him, he had cheated himself. . . . 

" Married ! "... It was not a word ; it was a thunder- 
bolt, that had blasted his highest hopes. 

Memories of his past meetings with Elsie Glen crowded 
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upon him; and two of them were cruelly distinct — the 
young girl, just risen from her knees, calling him "a 
devil " ; the woman, all enmity gone, promising him her 
answer in six months' time. He had overcome so much 
and yet he had won nothing. 

" Married I " . . . The finality of it stupefied him for a 
space. 

It was after eleven when he rose. His bodily weari- 
ness had disappeared. He was filled with a desperate 
resolve to do something. He would drown recollection 
in work. Switching on the light, he found an ulster and 
hat, donned them hastily, and fled from the room. He 
did not wait for the lift, but ran downstairs, and, mis- 
taking his way, found himself presently in the brilliant 
vestibule leading to the supper-room. The band was 
playing waltzes; people were thronging in from the 
theatres. The atmosphere was heavy with a mingling 
of perfumes, and full of chatter and laughter. 

An elderly man, fat-faced but keen-eyed, excused him- 
self to the two ladies he was escorting, and placed him- 
self in front of Barker. "Good-evening, Sir Robert. 
Not going away, are you? Come and sup with us. I 
want to present you to my wife and daughter." 

With a brief expression of thanks and apology Barker 
sped on his way. 

The elderly gentleman, a financier of some importance, 
returned to the ladies. 

" Surly beggar ! Looked as if he had been losing 
money," he remarked. 

Barker took a hansom to the City. He ran up the 
stair leading to his office, and let himself in, palpitating. 
Here if anywhere he would find salvation. 

The wire cage behind the door contained many letters. 
He gathered them together and carried them into his 
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private room. Throwing off his coat and hat, he seated 
himself at his desk. 

At four o'clock he was still sitting here, but the letters 
were still unread. 

Once more he was in the open air, walking, walking, 
walking. But now the rain had gone and the stars were 
shining in a clear sky. Mile after mile he traversed 
northwards, westwards, southwards, — while the stars 
grew paler and paler, and the London that sleeps gradu- 
ally awoke. 

At last, guided he knew not how, he stood, in the first 
faint light of the late November dawn, before his house 
in Cornwall Gardens. And an insensate rage seized and 
shook him. A furious desire came upon him to wreck 
the house that would never be his home. By God I with 
his own hands he would destroy every beautiful thing 
the house contained. 

He dashed up the steps, fumbled a moment with the 
key, flung the door open and crashed it shut behind him. 
He put off his hat and ulster, then his dress-coat, laugh- 
ing as he did so. Now he had work that he could do ! 

But he must have weapons — ^tools that would stab and 
hack and split and smash and rip the beauty out of every 
beautiful thing. . . . Stay! He had seen such tools 
somewhere in the house. A careless workman had left 
his bag the previous afternoon, and Barker had placed it 
out of sight — ^but where? Ah I he remembered I In the 
press in the dressing-room. . . . 

He ascended the stair eagerly, gritting his teeth 
savagely. On the half-landing, however, he halted. A 
frenzy swooped upon him. The yellow chrysanthemums ! 
They seemed to shine in the dusk, to mock him. With 
his hands he tore them, with his feet he trampled them. 

Breathlessly he continued his way, and threw open 
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the door of the room with the lilac carpet and the silver 
bed. The curtains had been drawn, but not quite close, 
and a feeble light mingled with the darkness. 

And as the man entered his madness died. A few 
paces from the door he stopped, and wavered. Then he 
shuffled forward and clutched the end of the foot-rail of 
the bed. 

His wife's room! So he had dreamed — ^so he had 
dreamed. ... And Elsie Glen was married. 

He put his hand to his head. 

What had the old man said — ^the crazy old man who 
had died, whose penniless widow would not touch the 
money until Rhind had sworn it was not really from 
Robert Barker? What had the old man said that day, so 
long ago, in the Glasgow office? Ah I 

"A* the riches in creation. . . . Ndther wife, nor 
weans, nor a fireside o' yer ain." . . . 

And Elsie Glen was married. 

Suddenly he started, peering. Something had moved 
in the gloom. 

Only his own image in a long mirror. His fevered 
eyes fastened on the shadowy reflection; his right hand 
rose slowly, pointing. 

" Thou fool I " he whispered. " Oh, thou fool.'' 

His strength became as water. He slipped to his 
knees by the bedside, his clenched hands outstretched, his 
face on the snowy counterpane. 

" Elsie." 

The new day came. 

Between the edges of the curtains a beam of strong 
light stole into the room, and fell on the opposite wall 
where hung the crucifix, and lingered, and grew in glory. 

Slowly, at last, the man lifted up his ghastly face. 



EPILOGUE 



On an afternoon in March, under a clear blue sky, 
a straggling little procession of black-coated men came 
through the gates of Kilbran's snow-covered church- 
yard. Among them were three whom we have met 
before — ^John Clement, Mungo Cruden, and Edwin 
Rhind. Clement had just left the Kilbran minister and 
Dr. Stalker to rejoin his two friends. ^ \ ' 

" Did ye learn how it happened, John?/' said Cruden, 
his voice lowered. 

"The doctor has been telling me. Mr. Barker re- 
ceived news of the burning of the warehouse a week ago 
to-day, and came north by the night train. The train 
got blocked in a cutting two miles from here, and Mr. 
Barker insisted on making his way on foot through the 
snow in the early hours of the morning. He reached 
Kilbran in safety, and without changing his clothes set 
about making arrangements for carrying on the business. 
The next morning he collapsed— double pneumonia. 
The doctor tells me he was a fit subject for the disease 
— apparently he had been working himself to the last 
stages of exhaustion — ^poor fellow, poor fellow I'* 

" He was looking wretchedly ill when I happened to 
meet him in Glasgow a fortnight ago," Rhind remarked. 
" So ill that I couldn't help speaking to him." 

" Did ye shake hands wi' him? " asked Cruden, watch- 
ing the younger man's face. 

Rhind nodded. 
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" I envy ye," said Cruden sadly. " When I saw his 
death in the papers I had a sort o' * too late ' feeling — ^ye 
know what I mean, John." 

" I should like to have shaken hands with him, too," 
Clement returned. "We once had an argument, and 
I've wondered since if I treated him quite fairly. He 
was always most good to my poor cousin. ... It is 
sad to think that we three hardly knew him, yet knew 
him better than any of the others present at the funeral. 
And it is strange to think that he should now lie buried 
next to his old employer who gave him his start in busi- 
ness." _ 

the dead, the three friends began 
leading to the railway station. 
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'''-'^— - iMSSut six o'clock on the same day, while the inhabi- 
tants of Kilbran were indoors at the evening meal, the 
solitary figure of a woman passed inward through the 
churchyard gates, and went hurriedly towards the new 
grave. On reaching it, she halted and gazed intently 
and, perhaps, jealously at two lovely wreaths and a cross 
of white flowers laid upon it. At last, fumbling under 
her rusty cloak, she drew forth a brown-paper parcel 
and unwrapped a small metallic wreath representing in 
sorry fashion ivy and narcissus. She eyed once more 
the real blossoms at the head of the grave, hesitated, 
sighed, bent down and laid her own offering at the foot 

" Oh, Robert ! " she whispered. " It'll be all the same 
to you." 

A while she stood there, weeping softly — ^poor Miss 
McWhinnie, bent and withered and loved by none — ^his 
old landlady. ... his chief mourner. 



